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TIFFANY & CO. 


JEWELERS SILVERSMITHS STATIONERS 


DIAMOND JEWELRY 


Noted for Quality 


from Generation to Generation 


FIFTH AVENUE & 3/ ! STREET 


PARIS NEw YORK LONDON 
25 RUE DELA PAIx 25 MADDOX STREET 
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LES POIS DE SENTEUR DE CHEZ MOI CARON 
CARON’S SWEET PEAS 


CARON CORP., 389 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 


h-by T ( Nast P Inc., B n Post R 
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Men’s Footwear 


by Alan McAfee, 
of London 





an embodiment of bench workman- 
ship that has been characteristic of 
british boot-making for more than 
two centuries. made in london, 
expressly for saks-fifth avenue 
under the personal super- 
vision of mr. alan mcafee. 
models for all occa- 
sions are presented. 


SAKS-FIFTH AVENUE, 


New York 
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B. ALTMAN & CO. 


FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


























The tennis kit is surely simple enough—but how 
many men look their best upon the courts? Effee- 
tiveness depends chiefly upon trouser cut. Altman 


has given this subject careful and sympathetic study. 
TENNIS FLANNELS, $12 TENNIS SLACKS, $4.50 


MEN’S CLOTHING—SIXTH FLOOR 
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Creators of Exclusive Powders and Perfumes since 1954 


Yew versions of beauty 
“) /in Vanity design. ~ 


original and exclusive 
Encasing stibtle con~ 
tributions of quality to 
complexion loveliness 


Double Vanity 
Silver plated 


4250 


Mirror -top Double 
Vanity %22° 
Also in Karess 42° 


eat nererer> 
Single Vanitu, ld plated, &15° 
WOODWORTH fre vn gcc yee 


New 7% — Pariy 
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LIKE clouds of delicate white birds they fill the 
social firmament at this season, bright in their 
snowy plumage of double envelopes, formally 
worded, beautifully engraved .. . fluttering 
at last to rest in countless mirror-rims and writing- 
tables. . .. 


“Mr. and Mrs. Pemberton Lodge Kane re- 
quest the honor of your presence at the mar- 
riage of their daughter.” ... “The Faculty 
and members of the Class of 1928 of Miss 
Whitney’s School request the honor of your 
presence at the graduation exercises.” . . . And, 
at the end, that suave but exigent reminder: 
“Réspondez, s’il vous plait.” 

It is not always possible to attend in person the 
numerous weddings and graduations to which 
one is invited in this charming month of June, 
but it is possible to be properly represented... . 


Convention, offspring of friendship and affection, 
dictates the giving of presents on such occasions. 
It is not a custom to be lightly overlooked. 


There is now to be seen at Marcus & Company 
such a wide variety of gifts, of every price and 
description, that the question of what to select 
becomes at most an amiable perplexity. .. . And 
in these matters the imprint of a distinguished 
name serves, as nothing else can do, to bear 
testimony not only to the virtue of the gift itself, 
but the quality of regard which lies behind it. 


Strings of pearls from $115,000 to $200. 
Rings from $35,000 to $500. Bracelets from 
$30,000 to $1000. Watches from $7500 to $150. 
Lorgnons from $1275 to $17. Vanity cases from 
$625 to $120. A comprehensive selection of 
gifts, both for the person and the home, to as 
little as $10. 


MARCUS & COMPANY 
JEWELERS 


WM. ELDER MARCUS, Jr. 


CHAPIN MARCUS 


At the corner of Fifth Avenue and Forty-fifth Street, New York; and Palm Beach 
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EXCLUSIVE 


EST’S—and only Best’s—is 
responsible for the current 
interest in fine cottons. It was our 
origination (the Shirtmaker 
I*rock introduced in May 1926) 
which brought cottons back to 


fashion. It was our exclusive Lib- 





erty Lawn frocks which gave the 
great impetus to the vogue last 
Summer. And it is our charming 
little dimity frocks—so sweet and 
cool and young—that the smart 
world is choosing now for wear at 
Newport, Southampton, and all 


the other chic resorts. 


SURPLICE MODEL IN 


SCKOLI DESIGN: 25.00 





TWO PIECE MODEL IN These frocks are made of the finest Belfast dimity, the finish 


: Pa ee of which is a secret process known lo but one man in the worl 
POLKA DOTS 29.50 J ICH tS d sail process known lo but one man in the world. 
Washable, and guaranteed fast color. 


Farmerette Straw Hats 4.75 


| 

| White grounds printed in copen, rose, 

red, green, or mauve. Sizes 14 to 20. n 

| Paris e London 
| 


MAIL ORDERS FILLED Fifth Avenue at 35th St.—N. Y. 
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comes the newest men’s underwear 


Beau 
sateen 


COE MARK RE 


























Ix the gay days when rapiers were bared at the drop of a hat or the touch of a glove, 
then gentlemen wore silk. Now gentlemen of today can also enjoy the soft luxury of 


silken underwear, made possible by Tubize Yarn. 


The luxurious, well-groomed feeling which makes this new underwear distinctive come: 
from the smooth silken quality of Tubize. The sturdiness of this strongest of silken yarns, 
which is 10 to 20% stronger than all similar yarns, makes Beau Gallant garments eco- 
nomical. They can be washed and worn numberless times. There are no color restrictions 


for Beau Gallant colors are fast. 


Tubize Yarn has been chosen for the introduction of silken underwear for men by The 
Oneita Knitting Mills, manufacturers of Beau Gallant, because it meets the requirement: 
of comfortable wear and frequent washings. To be sure to get genuine Tubize ask for 


Beau Gallant, shown in a variety of colors and styles, at the better shops. 


TUBIZE ARTIFICIAL SILK CO. OF AMERICA 
byze 


Sales Office: 303 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. C. Philadelphia, Pa. 
“Reg. U. S. Pat. Off” 


Brand Yarn Made in U.S. A. 
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En ‘Route to Seaside Chic 


¢ The sunburn mode is responsible for the briefest of bathing 
SS suits, cut as low in the back as possible. In fact Chiaparelli’s 
most recent suit considers the new waistline decolletage. 
For those whose interest does not extend to violet rays 
there are beach pyjama ensembles after Jane Regny. These and 
other individualized sports fashions from the Beach Shop. 


Lord & laylor 


FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 
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Part of 
the Game 


GOLF suit, to be more than just a 
suit to play golf in, must contribute 
something to one’s game... it must, first 
of all, create a sense of well-being for its 
wearer ... thereby reducing the mental 
hazard by just so much as it is worth to 
a golfer to know he is correctly attired 
... Materials must be rugged and typical 
of the canny game ... workmanship 
and cut must be up to the same standard 
that the sportsman demands of every- 
thing he uses . 
Experts in creating correct clothes for 
every sport purpose, we are just as r7ght 
in our golf clothes and accessories as in 


the other equipment for golf . 


Abercrombie & Fitch Co. 


MADISON AVENUE & 45TH ST. 


New York 
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PEDIGREED SHOES, AND THEY LOOK THAT WAY 


What shoes are worn by the men who own 
racing stables and follow polo games? 

Such men instinctively wear shoes with 
the beautiful symmetry and inborn quality 
of a thoroughbred. Their eyes and tastes 
can brook no other kind. 

Of that type are the Walk-Overs worn 
by the sportsman in the illustration above. 
They are true sports shoes of finest quality, 
workmanship, and style. 

There is a place for them in the shoe 
wardrobe of every well-dressed man—and 


Vith his new spring suit of tan flannel 

and his clocked hose of sheer wool, the 

sportsman pictured above is wearing the 
“Belmont” retailing at $12. 


SHOES 


ddentlomen 


for at least three other types of Walk-Over 
shoes. Trimly conservative tans, for ex- 
ample, for business wear, and well-kept 
blacks for informal evening attire, not 
neglecting to include a sleek pair of patent 
leathers for dress occasions. 

In these four pairs of Walk-Overs the 
gentleman has the backbone of a smart shoe 
wardrobe. He may acquire them at one 
of the many Walk-Over Men’s Shops dis- 
tributed throughout the country. Geo. E. 


Keith Company, Campello, Brockton, Mass. 


You will be interested in “Shoes—As Seen 

on Oxford Street,” by William Arnsworth 

Wilson—a booklet which tells about a 
number of new models. 





NTEGRITY in 

Workmanship has 

made New Eng- 

land craftsmen 

world-renowned as producers of fine products. 
Encouragement of Integrity in Merchandising 
Principles has been an important factor in the 
lasting success of great business institutions. 
Waltham has contributed for three-quarters of 
a century to the prestige that American mer- 
chandise enjoys. In choosing a timepiece ...a 
pocket watch, a wrist watch or a clock ... be 
guided first by the thought that the fine old 
American names are founded on Integrity. In 
Waltham you are assured not only of Beauty 
. - « Of exceptional Value .. . but of the 
Unseen Quality which means Lasting Accuracy 


and Dependable Service. To give all of these 








Fine watchmaking is a 
profession — There are 
craftsmen at Waltham 











who have made Waltham 
Watches for over fifty 
years 7 
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WALTHAM 


TRADITION 


... always... this is the Waltham Tradition. 
Waltham is the oldest of the great watch 
companies. Waltham has always been a pio- 
neer. The modern methods of making fine 
timepieces have been largely engineered by 
Waltham. So finely are the hairsprings gauged 
at Waltham that they must be measured ac- 
cording to the speed of light. Waltham makes 
screws so infinitesimal that to > fill an 
ordinary thimble would take 4 47,000 
of them. The achievements of Waltham in ac- 
curacy and dependability are legion. Through- 
out the world wherever accuracy is demanded 
on the great railroad systems as in ordinary 
use Waltham means Superlative Timepieces. 
The name Waltham is your safeguard as it 
has been the safeguard of almost twenty-six 


million others. 


This Colonial No. 175— 
Extremely thin—19 jew- ¥ ” 

els — Adjusted to five Auto Clock —Model R-5 —This 

positions and heat and eight-day jeweled movement 

cold — 14K Green or identical with Walthams used 

a White Solid Gold Case. = on airplanes and finest motor 
\ 175 cars. Easily attached. 820 
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WALTHAM 


WATCHES ~CLOCKS 


What other silt SO often carries a reminder of the giver? 









s) FOR COMMENCEMENT , y | 


> 


: i. To a man, a pocket watch has a sentimental value that can 

. ) never be replaced. Shown at the right Colonial No. 60-R, 14K 

Nal solid gold, 17 jewels, adjusted, $60. In 14K gold filled case. 
No. 40... $40. 


The charming girl graduate will be entranced by this Waltham 
Ribbon Watch (right). In beautifully chased, 14K solid white 
gold case, 17 jewels, four choices of dial openings, $60. 









ney Sey 
m\b. \FOR THE BRIDE 
UPB The Waltham Willard Banjo Clock ...a gift that will become an 
heirloom ...hand painted panel glasses ... correct in minutest 


detail. From $75 to $125. In half size $40 and $75. 


Ze, FOR THE GROOM 





(FF 
Ces Give him the other watch. For evening and business ... wher- 
le ) ever formality or semi-formality rules the occasion ... it must be a 
4 ‘) pocket watch . Colonial No. 100 (at the lower right). . . $100. Other 
Waa thin model Waltham Watches down to $20. For sport and informal 


wear ... Waltham’s newest custom design wrist watch ... shown 
here at $75. Others $20 to $100. 











FOR ANNIVERSARIES 


Or even for yourself, or your home ... glance over these 
beautiful and unusual watches and clocks, 





Your jeweler will show you these or help your selection through showing you our beautifully illustrated 
descriptive folders. If he cannot, won’t you write us for the folders you want? 


WALTHAM WATCH COMPANY 


WALTHAM, MASSACHUSETTS 










Easel Library Clock — Picture Clock No. L8OL— cight- 
1 






Folding Leather Clocks No. 1215—Gilt, natoral day jeweled movement— hand 
—Brilhantly colored or w nd color finishes painted dial—choice of 19 differ. 
natural leather cases — -- -day jeweled (Sree ent styles— the most beautiful 






eight-day jeweled move- 


~ Only bey v, ~RG 
ment, $25 and 330 : 


» nt clocks of their hind — Bronze or 
inches thick—S30 5 


silvered frames — 835 to S LOO 
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The Smart Vogue for the Beach 


pajamas and robe 
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For those who take their beach hours seriously and who like to loll 


around hours at a time—pajamas and robes are not only smart and 
attractive, bui they are a comforting protection from too much sun. 


T Palm Beach, Miami, and Nassau 
A it was evident that the vogue for 
pajamas sponsored several seasons ago 
at the Lido, had definitely been adopted 
by smartly attired Americans. This sum- 
mer will undoubtedly tind that the ward- 
robes of our well-dressed men include 
sets of pajamas and robes for beach or 
indoor wear. They will probably be made 
of soft, colorful cotton fabrics as were 
those worn by the men at Miami Beach 
pictured above. 


David & John Anderson materials are 


DAVID @ JOHN 


ANDERSON 


+ Litd~ 





Makers of Fine Shirtings 
357 FOURTH ¢- AVE + NEW YORK 


DAVID & JOHN ANDERSON SHIRTINGS 
CAN BE IDENTIFIED BY THE NAME 
ON THE SELVAGE OF EACH BOLT 


ideal for these beach “ensembles” The 
patterns are exclusive and original, the 
colorings brilliant and fast to wash and 
sun, the quality ready to stand hard us- 
age. Ask your custom shirt maker or hab- 
erdasher to show you David & John 
Anderson materials and have a smart 
pajama suit and robe made for your va- 


cation wardrobe. 


Mere illustration cannot portray the 





beauties of these fine fabrics. Seeing 1s 
better than telling. Your shirtmaker or 
haberdasher will be glad to show you. 
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Harmonizing with the color 


Plaid gingham is attractive for 
either pajamas or robe and it 
has been used to very smart 
effect for this one. The trim- 
ming of plain material affords 
an effective contrast. 


David & John Anderson ma- 
terials are ideally suited to 
the man who wants his sum- 
mer outfit complete—namely, 
a smart beach “ensemble.” 


Cotton robes of this type will 
be seen during the summer 
at Southampton, Newport, 
Atlantic City and most of our 
well known resorts. 


ing in the plaid, these pal 
mas of David & John Ander 
son cotton, are smart ane 
colorful—either for wear om 
beach or in bedroom. 
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\ motor car may be only a motor car—hut a 
Buick is a Buick—one of the good things of life 
to every man or woman fortunate enough to 


pe SSEOSS ONC, 


Che difference between Buick and ordinary 

cars is the diiference between the superlative ; 
and the commonplace; and that difference is ‘ 
apparent in every phase of Buick design. 

‘You'll find it in the smarter, more distinctive 

lines of Buick bodies by Fisher—in the match- ct 
less riding comfort of Buick’s Lovejoy hydraulic 2 


shock absorbers and cantilever springs — and 





above all, in the vibrationless performance ot 
Buick’s famous Valve-in-Head six-cylinder 


engine. 


Decide now to enjoy this finer kind of tnotoring 


.. . make your aext car a Buick. 


(« 9 





WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT.:.BUICK WILL BUILD THEM 


{ b 
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Just to be gosug satisfics some; but to 


cars— give a new and thrill- 


ing swing to days and nights. 


be going swiftly and smoothly — with 
effortless case and power — that is causing 
those who know and appreciate fine engine 


performance to insist upon the unfailing 


protection of clean, clear, golden Texaco 


Motor Oil—full body in all grades. 
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TEXACO 


GOLDEN 
MOTOR OIL 


THE TEXAS COMPANY, 17 Battery Place, New York City, Texaco Petroleum Products 
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Multiple layers of 
fabric overlapped and 
embedded in rubber. 
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LYTEX is the first sports sole that can really claim a 
friendly relationship with wear. The Plytex Sole pictured 
above—at 4: stages of wear—shows why! Its non-skid design 
(the useful phase of sports soles) lives on as long as the sole 
itself. And if you would know, the reason lies in its making, 
for as one non-skid design wears away it is automatically 
replaced by another—and so on. 


This originality plus a superbly smart appearance has exalted 
Plytex to the envied position of the Sole this season. Where 
Fashion plays and walks and buys (see P.S.), sports shoes— 
Plytex Soled—are the accepted thing. Ask your dealer or let 
us tell you of the nearest one. 


P. S.—For instance, Saks—Fifth Avenue; L. Bamberger 


& Company, Newark, N. J.; Whitehouse & Hardy. 


ESSEX RUBBER COMPANY 
Trenton, N. J. 
Makers also of Wearite Soles and Tite-Edge Heeis 


New York Boston Chicago Milwaukee St. Louis 


LY LEX 
dlep and Heele 
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WOOL HOSIERY 


SULLOWAY 
authentic taste that comes of an old-world 
blending of color and design. Scotland, where 
the finest wool hosiery traditions are a part 
of the native inheritance, contributes ideas 
and style suggestions toward the perfection 
of this hose. 

Sulloway golf hose is all wool, fine wool, 
comfortable and refreshing to active feet. It 
is styled in patterns and hues to match any 
suit you wear. The hosiery designers of Glen- 
gair Ltd., of Leith, Scotland, help Sulloway 
style experts plan the constant succession of 
offerings to ihe Sulloway line. And London, 
the Riviera, Palm Beach — wherever society 


golf hose has that stamp of 


follows the sports—contribute to the observ: 
ing notebooks of Sulleway stylists. Rich 
colors... smart designs ... and a rare judg: 
ment for the best . . . are reflected in the 
offerings of Sulloway. 

Sulloway hose is knitted in New England. 
It is a durable, long-wearing hose because It 
is faithfully and carefully made of selected 
yarns. And, it is also popularly priced. 


Sulloway W ool Hosiery retails for 50c to $3 per pair and 
includes men’s half hose and golf stockings, childrens 
golf stockings, and women’s full length hose. Sold direct 
to retailers, it is on display at our sales offices: 389 Fifth 
Avenue. New York: 52 Chauncey Street, Boston: 1800 
North American Building, Chicago. 
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Polish up the good old mashie. Try a few swings 
with the new racquet. Hail the bathing suit, the 
polo mallet, the canoe paddle—or what have 
you. The summer sports season is with us again! 

And while we’re at it, let’s take a look at 
the sports wardrobe. Golf suits, knickers, flan- 
nels, sports shoes—all these, certainly. And ties. 
Ties of cheery color—ties with new, interesting 
patterns—ties designed especially to harmonize 
with sportswear—Cheney Sports Cravats. 

Your haberdasher is equipped to discuss the 
latest and best in sportswear—and he will have 


a wide selection of sports cravats. 
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Made by 
CHENEY BROTHERS 
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Grayco cravats and collar-attached shirts 








from the style studios of 


Grayco 


at Los Angeles 
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The new Ford has been built to endure 


Tue remarkable performance of the new Ford 
is the direct result of the quality that has 
been built into every part of it. 

It has beauty of line and color because 
beauty of line and color has come to be 
considered a necessity inan automobile today. 

Yet even more important than this out- 
side beauty is the strength, efficiency and 
beauty of those parts which are on the in- 
side—those vital mechanical parts which 
are the very heart of motor car value and 
performance. 

An example of the quality that is built 
into the new Ford is the use of steel forgings 




















) ; 
The new Ford is a great car in traffic because of its quick accelera- 
ri easy steering, short turning radius, standard gear shift on 
ball and roller bearings, and the safety of its four-wheel brakes. 


instead of malleable castings and 
steel stampings. They are used 
throughout the chassis, except, of 
course, for the engine castings. 
More steel forgings, in fact, are 
used in the new Ford than are used 
in almost any other car regardless of price. 
Added strength, quiet and reliability also 
come from the number of electric weldings 
used in the new Ford. By the use of these 
weldings, one-piece parts of great strength 
replace those formerly made up of several 
parts bolted, riveted or soldered together. 
Some of the other features which show 
the strength and quality that have been 
built into the new Ford car are the steel 
bodies; the aluminum alloy pistons; the 
carbon chrome nickel alloy valves; the 
statically and dynamically balanced crank- 
shaft which is built to withstand a twist- 
ing stress up to 60,000-inch pounds; the 
multiple dry-disc clutch; the standard gear 
shift with bronze, ball and roller bearings; 
the low center of gravity and minimum 
unsprung weight which combine with the 
Houdaille hydraulic shock absorbers and 
thenew transverse springs to make thenew 
Ford such an easy-riding car; the Triplex 
shatter-proof glass windshield; the new 
steering gear which prevents road shocks 
from being transmitted to the hands of 
the driver and is unusually strong be- 
cause the column and the housing of the 
steering gear mechanism are welded into 
a single all-steel unit; the mechanical 
four-wheel brakes; the seamless, all-steel 
torque tube; the new one-piece, welded, 


l a, 





Forp Motor Company 
Detroit, Mich. 


steel-spoke wheels; and the all- 
steel rear axle housing. 

There are definite reasons, there- 
fore, why the new Ford is more 
than a new automobile—more than 
just a new model. It is the ad- 
vanced expression of a wholly new idea in 
modern, economical transportation. 

So we say to you—take a little while to 
see and inspect this new car at the nearest 
Ford showrooms. Examine it carefully, part 
by part. Listen to its quiet, smooth-running 
engine. Know the thrill of driving it. By 
its performance you will know there is noth- 
ing quite like it in design, quality and price. 

The Roadster sells for $385; the Phaeton 
for $395; the Tudor Sedan for $495; the 
Coupe for $495; the Business Coupe for 
$495; the Sport Coupe, with rumble seat, 
for $550. (All prices are F.O.B. Detroit.) 





Shown below is the instrument panel on the new Ford. It is 

made of steel, beautifully finished in satin nickel. Instru- 

ments are in convenient clover leaf cluster, illuminated by 
light in center. 
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~he New Golf Oxford, 
With spike soles. Ir pli ible } Its] 
feet, and skid-proof on turf SA 


} } . . A «} ' 
dealer near you. Ask for J 


 , 
JOHNSTON & MURPHY 
Shoe jor C Men 


Blue skies. Rolling fairways chequered 
with gaily colored sportswear. Golf 
oxfords of finest quality by Johnston & 
Murphy,—executed in the latest style. 


Men have a habit of looking to J & M 
models for fashion requirements, 
whether for sports, business or formal 
wear. 
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@ HE richness and softness 
a of leather combined with 
the traditional beauty of 
gold or silver—a Hickok 
Belt Set. Discriminating men will find at 
the better shops Hickok Sets in wide variety 
permitting the selection of a Belt wardrobe 
that provides for all occasions. Priced up to 
fifty dollars. Hickok Manufacturing Company, 


Rochester, New York. 


G K O K 


WELL-DRESSED MAN SHOULD HAVE 4 BELT SETS 
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A style leadership in men’s hosiery has been estab- 
lished by these smart-patterned Phoenix socks. 
And their good looks are preserved through 
long service by their wear-resisting quality. 


PHOENIX HOSIERY 
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RAINCOAT FABRIC 
Retail inquiries promplly 


referred lo the nearest ex- 
elusive manufacturer, 
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EN’S 
rainwear that passes 
muster on a sunny 
day ee a for town or 
country wear.... 
Smartly designed an d 
loosely cut for mas~ 


Saline combees. 


DURO GLOSS 
Rainwear for Men 


J. c. HAARTZ COMPANY ~- New Haven, Conn. 





Joe 


Kirkwood * 


ays: “I have worn 
your Knitgrip Knick- 
ers and it is my opin- 
ion that they are the 
first real improve- 
ment in knickers 
that I have ever seen. 
I heartily recommend 


them to others.” 


Kuitgrips are real time 
and trouble savers 


One trial sold Joe Kirkwood on Knitgrip Knickers. 
One try-on and this famous garment made an- 
other convert among the exacting professionals. 
Everywhere, men are golfing the Knitgrip way — 
the way that throws rusty knee buckles and crinkly, 
finger-fumbling straps into the discard. For Knit- 
gtip Knickers are on and off in a jiffy. The pat- 
ented knitted cuff grips the calf smoothly and 
firmly, yet it is a/ways comfortable, it never binds. 


And this unequalled leg comfort is backed by free, 
full expert tailoring throughout the entire knicker 

in plaids that matchat theseams—in pre-shrunk 
linings—and in the careful, expert needlework. 


REG U.S. PAT OFF | 
| THE GENUINE CLOTH! 











Manufactured and Trade Mark 


owned by Goodall Worsted Co. 





Knitgrip Knickers bearing this 
label are cool and comfortable. 
An unusual group of patterns 
for summer wear is now on 

iew at your favorite clothier’s 





Patent Re-Issue No. 15791, March 11, 1924 
NO BUCKLE TO BUCKLE 


Nothingto button, lace or strap. The Knitgrip 
cuff grips the calf smoothly and comfortably, 
without binding or bunching. Norubber. The 
elasticity is knitted into each cuff—for keeps. 


KNITGRIP 


KNICKER 
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Palm Beach and Nurotex 
are the favorites 


The best dressed golfers on the links tell us that 
our new summer Palm Beach and Nurotex mod- 
els are setting the season’s high mark in golfing 
style. You will find in these fabrics an unequalled 
coolness and comfort—and wear and washing 
qualities that guarantee long, faithful service. 
If you prefer them, there are linens and woolens, 
too— Knitgrip-tailored for genuine smartness. 
Your clothier will approve your choice when 
you ask him about the new Knitgrip Knickers. 


THE PEERLESS SYSTEM 
Makers of Sports Attire, 110 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 


The Peerless Smoking Jacket Co., Inc., Factors 





aa | 
7) | 
oGSein Sieh 
THE GENUINE CLOTH 


Manufactured and Trade Mark 
owned by Goodall Worsted Co. 











Nurotex and Knitgrip form the 
perfect golfing combination. 
Real knicker smartness lies 10 
the swank summer patterns 
and in the clever new weaves. 
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= Its the favorite. 


: WHEN smoking 1s recognized AS 
: a pleasure, Camel has the call. 


© 1928, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
Company, Winston-Salem, N.C. 
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» 
HRYSLER has wrought 


in the 112 h.p. Imperi- 





al “80” an entirely new kind 
of performance, style and 
appearance in the field of the 


€ Its engine is 





finest cars... 
unmatched for smooth power. 
It has an extraordinary re- 
serve to achieve further mar- 
vels in speed, acceleration and 
hill-climbing ... © Its bodies 
are remarkable for their long, 
graceful lines, their fine up- 
holstery and fittings, charm 
and diversity of chromatic 
colorings, and are indeed 


luxurious without even a 


PERIA 


© Ow nership of a Roadster (with rumble seat), $2795; Five-Pas- 
| : é 
senger Sedan, $2945; Town Sedan, $2995; Seven- 


Chrysler Imperial “80” in- 
dicates a ppreciation of $3495; also in custom-built types by Dietrich, 
LeBaron and Locke. Al/ prices f. 0. b. Detroit, 





hint of over-ornamentation 


Passenger Sedan, $3075; Sedan-Limousine, 


the finest in motor cars. subject to current Federal excise tax. 
4 
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CLEVER! Slips on and off OVER the hand 

















Krementz Wrist Watch Band makes your wrist watch an even 
eA greater convenience and pleasure. For in place of the unsightly 
and old-fashioned prong buckle and straps, this modern Krementz 
Wrist Watch Band expands sufficiently to pass on and off over the 
hand or up the forearm. It also contracts right down to a snug wrist 
size. An adjustable feature makes it possible to fit any wrist. All this 
is done by means of three little links which either expand or neatly 
fold into a trim thin case. ~ Add to the good looks, safety and utility 
of your wrist watch with a Krementz Wrist Watch Band. Those fitted 





with leather are $7.50 each; those with a flexible Milanaise mesh are 
$12.50 and $15. Each in a rich gift case. May we tell you the name 


of jewelers near you where they may be seen? 


KREMENTZ & CO., NEWARK, N. J. 









Showing band ex- 
panded and closed. 
Note ample allow- 
ance for passage 
of watch over hand. 





Various designs, fitted with leather 
or flexible Milanaise mesh. 


kKrement5 





WRIST WATCH BAND 
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PORTOCASIN 





We nominate for the Hall of Fame = 


THESE GOLF SHOES: Because they are distingué on even the most exclusive fairways: 

because they are as comfortable as they are smart; because they provide support for the foot 

in any playing position; and finally BECAUSE in the past three years they have helped to 

win more British and American major championships than all other golf shoes combined. 
Six out of ten ranking amateurs wear Sportocasins regularly 


in tournament play. | you want to know why, write for your 
complimentary copy of “First-Hole Feet on the 18th Green.’ 








Sport Shoe Specialists 


For Canoeing For Yachting 


Sie Yes “4 - Makers of specially designed shoes for golf, te nnis, — mie " 
ne *uUkOn—a comortable, watertignt ‘or the vacht owner and his guests— 
snoceasin, copeciaily designed for —— squash, skiing, snow-shoeing, hunting, fishing, fencing, ~ cole gre eeneneedt Newport’. — 
wear. For both men and women. yac hting, gy mnastics and bow ling as well as smart ing Oxford in white buck or elk. Special 
sport shoes for club- house wear. last for women. 
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Jantzen is the favorite 
swimming suit for men at universities 
and athletic clubs 
































In a nation-wide survey... 


was hailed best known of all swimming suits. 


at Yale, Princeton, California and 44 other universities and colleges in 26 states, Jantzen 


A recent investigation among members of the Pittsburg, National, 


Spokane, Edgewater and 12 other amateur athletic clubs showed a marked preference for Jantzen swimming suits. 


At the universities .. . American 
style centers for men. . . at the 
leading athletic clubs . . . centers 
for active sportsmen . . . you'll 


find Jantzen the favored swim- 
ming suit. Striking examples, 
these, of how Jantzen combines 
smart appearance with swimming 
freedom. 


Foremost among reasons for 
Jantzen’s universal popularity is 
its perfect fit. Tightly knitted 
from long-fibred wool by the 
Jantzen-stitch process, it graces 


your body lightly, comfortably,. 


smoothly . . . without a wrinkle. 
Being extremely elastic, it retains 
its fit. 

Flashing through the water 
like a dolphin, or at play, you're 
limb and fancy free! Your Jantzen 
scarcely lets you know it’son you! 

See the new models now on dis- 
play at leading stores here and 
abroad. Newest is the Jantzen 
‘““Twosome.’’ Solid colors, bright 
hues, distinctive stripes. Color- 
fast; being literally dyed-in-the- 
wool. Jantzen’s size-by-weight 
system assures you perfect fit. 


Send now for “‘Jantzen Color 
Harmony Guide”’ by Hazel Adler, 
international authority. It gives 
the key to colors which harmon- 
ize with your personality . . . set 
off your coloring to advantage. 
Or get your copy from local mer- 
chant. Jantzen Knitting Mills, 
Portland, Oregon. Jantzen Knit- 
ting Mills of Canada, Ltd., Van- 
couver, Canada. 


MAIL THIS 


COUPON NOW! 
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The suit that changed 
bathing to swimming 


Cc 
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with aMFENDEL 
youll vacation enjoyahly 


Wherever your travels take you, whatever your 
sports and pastimes will be... you will find a new 
vacation joy in your Mendel sdust-proof’ Ward- 
robe Trunk. 

Let this be your greatest vacation year, because 
of the new comforts and satisfaction 
Mendel will bring... for only the Mendel, because 
of its -dust-proof construction. will earry your 
clothes spotless and immaculate. 


yvour 


Mendel Wardrobe 


A new traveling necessity... 
supplementary to the big 
Mendel. A real wardrobe trunk 
of suit case size that you can 
carry and always have with you. 
Fits under Pullman seat—and 
is ideal for motor touring or 
aeroplane travel. Large enough 
to hold four man’s suits or a 
dozen ladies” dresses—and 
other traveling necessities. 


Suitcase 


See this marvel of compactness! 





Featured by Good Dealers Everywhere 


THE MENDEL- DRUCKER COMPANY - CINCINNATI 


Made tn Canada by 


THE L. MceBRINE ©0., Ltd. Kitchener 
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A reference directory of uniform advertisements 


classified for the convenience of the reader 








Annuities 
THE STEADY DECLINE IN INCOME RETURN 
ities has iced many 


on many first 





life insuran 
sridge 
Wy. 54th St., N.Y. 
instruc- 
rs or advanced 
Circle 10041 


Auction 
SHEPARD'S STUDIO. INC.. 


llege of Auction Bri 
t n, individuals or classes 








players. Special course by 

er neggg bd B. BANFIELD, Lessons in Auction 

r Individual or class lessons. Sp cours 
$5.00. Elize 3. Banfie r 





by mal New York “City. Tel. 


WYNNE FERGUSON Studi f Auction 
tract Bridge. Private and lass lesson 
teacher’s course. Practice every 


s€ 
and evening. 55 East 60th St., N.Y. Tel evant 5890 


and © " "| 





Beads & Beaded Bags 


Ladies’ Hand Bags. Exclusive Models Made to Order 
in Aubusson tanestry ae llenoint %etit-Point & 
Beaded bags. Recoverings a spec. Send for catalor. 
Wm. Nibur, 2432 Bway—437 & 669 Mad. Ave., N.Y 
YOUR ENSEMBLE NEEDS OUR BAGS to com- | 
plete its colour theme. Handmade to order, trimmed 
with metal beads. Kid leathers lined throug rhout 

Also finest suede. Miss B. Weil, 30 E. 42 St., N.Y.C 


~ | 
Beauty Culture | 
JULIAN'S HAIR DESTROVER ete | 
| 
| 
| 


MME. 
all superfluous hair (wi follicle) No. elec 
tricity or poison » 1869. Address | 





E 
Mme. Julian, 34 West 5st ‘Street, New York City 
MASCARILLO for 
lashes, (not_a dye) 
of Exora Rouge, Cre "Po wader & 
Charles G. Meyer, 11 East 12th Street, 


Children’s Books 


HARPER’S BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ BOOKSHOP. 
460 Park Avenue, New York City. Books of ay 
uiblishers for Boys and Girls of all ages. Write fi 
c atalogue, Twenty-five cents. Telephone Regent 0902 


Eyebrows & 
Send 10c for sample 
Mascarill 
New York | 








. ° e ° 
Cleaning & Dyeing 
KNICKERBOCKER Cleaning and Dyeing Company, 
High class cleaners and dyers. Main office 402 East 
3ist Street, New York City. Branch offices in New 
York, New Rochelle, Greenwich and White Plains 
Costume Accessories 
DIRECT FROM PARIS TO YOU with only one | 
profit; Gloves, mules, bags, handkerchiefs, flowers, | 
jewelry, vanity-cases, children’s dresses, 
perfumes, powders, soaps, richly dressed 
dolls and numerous novelties, Send for free illus- 
atalog. Overseas Shopping Service, Inc., Suite 
>) Fifth Ave. (near 42nd St.) New York City 





layettes, 











Decorators 
PARTY nina ohaggy noggal We decorate your room, 


vise ingenious favors, 
sual & modern effects cre: 
*‘Party Decorators,’’ 60 W. 


Delicacies 
ROSEBUDS & PETALS, the m 


made for table decorations 


Any color desired 


U 





st beautiful candy 
weddings, par- 
40 pieces $1.00 








ties, ete f 
sme 1. Chas. Courly, 864 Lexington Ave., N.Y.C. 
Fancy Dress & Costumes 


BROOKS, 143 W. 40St. (opp. Met. Opera House) N.Y. 
who cost practically every Broadway show, have 
20,000 of the world’s most beautiful costumes avail- 
ableforhire. Costumes sentanywhere. Tel. 5580 Penn 


Fire Aris 
either ya & gibi dal Arm 


ct argest stock 





® 





Ammunition 


s & Ammunition 
of fine Guns, 











re Side Arms, Air Pistols | 
send 25 cents in complete 128 | 
catalogue Highest > gun repairing | 
repair department ca supply parts for 
all arms listed in this catalogue F 


Stoeger, Inc.e 509—5th Ave. (near 42nd St.), N. Y. 


Flesh 

ride SAVAGE’S EXERCISE 
quick, won nderf se tal ade or the 
with latest scientific equi 
nr cnn Dr Savage, 2 


Reducing 
INSTITUTE offers 
se over or under weight 
reducing and de- 
1 Ave., N. ¥. C. 









Gowns & Wearing Apparel Bought 


MME. NAFTAL. Bryant 0670: highest cash value 

for fine misfit or slight ly u sed evening & street | 
ror furs, dia s igh grade | 
furniture, antiques, art obj 69 W. ath St., N.Y | 
HIGHEST PRICES fgg | for ladies’ & gentlemen's 

dresses, suits, & a > Wal drot ves & h dg 

furnishings bought 1. Mme. Bravern 

848 Fulton St., BI Nevins S18 


Hair & Sc an Treatments 
FAMOUS QUARTZ RAY METHOD for restora. 


tlon and promotion of hair for both men an 
women “Indivi lual Shampoos Mr. K Rinke, 
33 West 42nd St., New York. Tel. Penn. 1246 
ANNA S. BURKE 1i Scalp Specialist. Over 
20 yrs. on Sth Ave. Effective Swedish Treatment 
feneficial for headaches and over-wrought nerves 














| is invited to write Box 52, 40 W. 72 


| household & hotel linens, etc. 


| J. SCHAEFFER, over 10 years New York's 


J. Schaeffer, Inc., 590-5th Ave., 


: | Park Central Hotel, 


| Paneled p aper, 


529 Sth Ave., at 44th St., N.Y. Tel. Vanderbilt 2536 ' for samples. Wallace Brown Inc., 2 


Im porte d Linen 





PICTURESQUE IMPORTED Basqu 
zinen Cloth with six napkins t $5.00 
Samples sent up req Cy t 
1483 Milton Street, S. E. Grand Rapids, Michi 
Jewelry and Precious Stones 
TRABERT and HOEFFER, INCORPORATED~ 


Jewels. Brokers ae Authorized Appraisers 
purchased fror states and privat 

| Guaranty Trust Bldg., 5 tl 
| DIAMONDS, JEWELRY and SILVER BOUGHT. 
Estates appraised. References gladly given. Henry 
Meyer, 527-5th Avenue, South East Corne 
Street, w York. Telephone Van terbilt 0934 
A. S. BORG BUYS DIAMONDS, vga: 
Gold, Silver, Platinum, Bronzes, <Antiqu d 
Pawn Tickets 298 5th. Avenue Carney 
Street and 146 West 23rd Street, New York 


Je Welry 











Miscellaneous 


FOR SALE: New York 
off Fifth Avenue in the Fif 
years with exclusive en ele 
and stock. Address Box 33 care y anit 

SOCIETY LADY in various communities test 
to act as agent with large commission for high cl 
selection of personal hand-colored etched Xmas ca 


Interior 


Decorator just 
tablis hoa 







Monograms and Woven Names 


| CASH’S WOVEN NAMES for marking 
Write for 
rices. J. & J. Cash, Inc 18th St., So 
Conn., Belleville, Ont., Los Angeles, California 





Oriental Rugs 
BASMAJIAN & DEMIRJIAN, Inc. (Fs! 
Als« 


carry a large stock of antique rugs 
or exchange rugs. Expert service in clear 
ing & storing. 47 W. 46 St., N. Y. 





Permanent Hair Wave 


Permanent Wave Specialist. All Methods 
individual effects. Mr. Schaeffer supervises 
at 48th, N.Y. 





Pas a cine 
Prints & Frames 
J. POCKER mounts and frames artisti a 
prints, pictures, paintings, ete. Mirrors resilvered 
Good workmanship together with real _ service. 
790 Lexington Ave. (61-62 Sts.) N.¥.C. Reg. 8332 





Rugs 


YOUR DISCARDED WOOL FROCKS, Silk or 


} mercerized Hose, made into lovely hand-hooked Rugs 


to be enjoyed a lifetime. Send material & save 40% 
Inquire details. Handcrafted Rugs, Asheville, N.C. 


Shopping Commissions 
EDITH V. STOVEL of the Associated Purchasing 
Agents, New York, shops for or with you in’ lead- 
ing stores without charge. Free Sh« ba 
zine, 366 Fifth Avenue, N, Y. Wis 
YOUR SHOPPING made easier. We knew merch 
dise, styles and economical bu 
The Shopper i 
Middleton, 
AUDREY T. McALLISTER offers 
and services to you gratis; shopp 
with you in the best New York 
Avenue, New York. Telephone Mun 
“BEAUTIFUL THINGS I SEE’ pee for Free 
Pamphlet with list of bargains. Shops f1 for or 
with you saving time and y d 
Helen L. Richards, 452-5th Ave., New 


HOLLYWOOD FANCIES AND FADS, 
world over, can be readily realize 
What the Stars Buy’’, and with 1 












“invites 
mR, 














Send for some of these original ess 

MONTE BLUE’S ivory topped ebony evening 5 

$25.00. Write for our fascinating catalogue fea- 
Holly ] 


turing hundreds of screen-land items 
Shopping Service, P.O. Box 1044, Hollywood, Call, 





Social Etiquette 
CHARM, POISE & PERSONALITY. — Self- 
consciousness overcome. Correct social procedure & 
conversation taught personally.& Bein ail. Mlle Louis 
56th & 7th Ave., N.Y. Cir. 8000 


Travel 
FRENCH TRAVEL BUREAU, INC. Tours et 
where. Steamship reservations for all lines. W 
for illustrated booklet A. 46 West 46th St 
York—22 Place de la Madeleine, Paris, 


Unusual Gifts 


MODERNISTIC ART OBJECTS cf biel variety. 
Write for catalog, on = st atl 

are a dealer. Rena Rose 
Avenue (near 53rd Street 
A PENCIL SKETCH makes 
gift. Send your. photogra ne 
Bs oe, mach) drawing — will 
F. H. Behan, 5710 Kimbark Ave., 














Chicago, Ill 


Wedding Stationery 


| ENGRAVED Wedding 
ments. 







Invitations 

averett Waddey Co. has for a 

est quality at reasonable 

Wedding Etiquette tree $8. 11 St., 

100 Wedding Invitations or Announcements $9.60 
double envelo pes, Corre eve 

tail. Famous ‘‘Cameo Process’’ Rai 
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For that Date Tonight— 


You want to look your best—for your own sake and for hers. 

You want her to be proud of you — anxious to “show you off” 
among her friends. . . . This does not mean dressing like a dandy. 
It means wearing the right thing —right for you—right for the 











Wie occasion. . . . It means— among other things —a Starched Collar. 

as The latest Arrows are low, light-weight, 

riets. comfortable, STYLISH 

i CLUETT, PEABODY & CO., Inc. 

se ARROW SHIRTS - COLLARS - UNDERWEAR - HANDKERCHIEFS 
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The Real 


Samoyede Dog 


The true type work dog of West Siberia, 
one of the most ancient of all pure 
breeds, has behind him countless cen- 
turies of friendship with man, service 
to man, love of home. At work or at 
play, as house pet or as sled dog, he 
is always the faithful, hardy companion. 

The Samoyede Club of America 
(member A. K. C.) exists for the ad- 
vancement of this remarkable breed 
and for the protection of bona fide 
breeders of valuable stock. This sports- 
men’s club will recommend reliable 
breeders who can be depended upon for 
sound, finely bred, typical specimens. 

The Samoyede (pronounced Sam- 
yad) is one of the few Arctic dogs rec- 
ognized as a distinct breed and eligible 
for A. K. C. registration. Though some- 
what resembling certain unrecognized 
smaller species of white dog, he is un- 
related to any other dog family and is 
readily distinguished by his powerful 
bone structure and sturdy, work-dog 
build—also by his unfailing kindness. 

The Samoyede’s place in history is 
secure as the sledge dog of Nansen, 
Abruzzi, Brochgrevink, Scott, Shackle- 
ton, Fiala. He is now on his way to 
winning a permanent place in the 
American home. 

Dog lovers who feel an interest in 
“the big white dog with the smile’’ are 
free to invite further information from 
the Samoyede Club, addressing the 
publicity committee in care of 


H. N. PInKnaAM, Ipswich, Ma 








SAMOYEDES 





Puppies by Champion Yukon saat Out - 
standing Samoyede in A Ideal 
Pets for youngsters or grownups. 


WINGBROOK KENNELS 
(Registered AKC) Milbrook, N. Y. 














gs 


are ae or 


Intelligence 


on both ends of the leash. . 


quite a new friendliness. 


man or beast; it would be quite beneath him. 











Samoyede Puppies of 
Size and Soundness, 
true sled dog uild; 


we breed from solid 
mature stock aiming 
at the maximum 

beauty and_ brains 
Several famous show 


strains represented 


LAIKA KENNELS 








(reg ipswich, Mass 








ancient breed of proven superiority 
red not for years but for centuries. 








The Russian Wolfhound has alway 
tl hoice of the Russi an n bility 
macy in he fleld and 





VaLLeEY Faru KENNELS 


Telephone 137? STAMFORD CONN. 


stead of coming out like a rash on the rug. 


If 


your butler, or a Peke you could lose in your purse, 
t these pages ...or come on in and enquire 


g 


Vanity Fair 
Graybar Building i3rd at Lexington 
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PORTRAITS 


PEN ETCHINGS andin OIL 


Something more than a beautiful work 
of art — the portrait of your dog ~-~- 
A significant departure in the field of 
portraiture which will enhance the beauty 
of your home ~ a lasting keepsake 
in case Of the loss of your pet, 


HL SAYRE 


THE WALDORF --TOLEDO,0 











H’ HAS brains, breeding, bravery and the manners of 
an aristocrat. You’ve recognized all this by putting 
yourself on the other end of his lead. Wherefore, people 
who see you together accord you a new respect—and 


He’s a merry little dog—alert for anything. He’s < 
little dog—ready to fight his weight in woodchucks if 
they'd only oblige by appearing on Park Avenue. He’s 
so devoted he’d probably tackle a rhinoceros if one men- 
aced your safety. Yet he never picks a silly quarrel with 


At home, he shows a broad streak of good old Welsh sen- 
timentality. When you want to hug him, he’s always 
thought of it first. But he doesn’t intrude. And he’s never 
noisy. In short, he’s a dog with common sense. You can 
teach him anything; but you don’t have to teach him much 

. as a postscript virtue—though he’s white, he doesn’t 
get dirty easily. And his hair stays where it belongs, in- 


ou want to claim your Sealy now... he’s 
yours. But if you'd rather have a different breed 
. a highborn chow who could patronize even 


THE DOG DIRECTORY 


New York 





CHOW CHOWS 


Sale 
Overstocked must dispose of 
young dogs for stud and 
brood matrons, also for pets. 

*rices reduced quick sale 
All bred from our vest show stock, 
‘elephone Closter 572 
Waving Willows Kennels 
William F. Thompson 
Durie Avenue, geen Be J. 
FP. 0, 7 











Wires, Airedales 


and Schnauzers 
Shipped on Approval 
Champion stock of these 3 splendid terriers. 
Pedigreed puppies and grown dogs. 
BRAYVENT KENNELS 
232 Clark Street Westfield, N. J. 
Phone 424 M, Westfield Tuomas k. Bray 





= 





SCOTTISH TERRIERS 


Fine Young Stock 
Ready for Delivery Now 








Prices Reasonable 


LOGANBRAE KENNELS 
RUTLAND, VERMONT 








pes POMERANIANS 


Champion Ancestry 
Price of pups $50 each, 
up. Easy terms. Reduced 
rates to all reserving a 
pup this month. 

P. J. FISHER, DEPT. 8, 





241 Rusk Ave. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


YOUNG’S KENNELS | 
Shipped Fully Assembled 


Provide your dog with a handsome, 
comfortable and sanitary Kennel— 
$9 to $30. Also portable Breeding 
Kennels. Write for Catalog—free. 


E. c YOUNG C otmedeien. team 

















Specific questions on dog subjects 
will gladly be answered by The 
Dog Directory of Vanity Fair. 





——— 











Steinbacher’s 
GREAT DANE KENNELS | 
Ridgefield, New Jersey 


Great Danes 


of Supreme Excellence 
Young and matured stock gen- 
erally on hand at alltimes. In- 
$Spection invited—Phone Morse- 
Mere 2252. | 





























COCKER SPANIELS 

Are the ideal all-© 
around dogs. They are 
equally at home in town 
or country, house or field. 
They sae the best-~degs 
for children and splen- 
did hunters. Generally 
some promising show 
prospects on hand. 

Solid colors $50. _ 

Particolors $5 
Roweliffe Kennels, South Road, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 
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SUMMER CAMPS 











The West Works Wonders 


Fi OR your. boy, a summer spent at 
*oxboro is an investment in health 
a character. Magnificent pine-clad 
mountain country. 7000 ft. elevation. 
Ranch life, pack trips, western activi- 
ties, athletics. 

For further information address 

A. Stoprorp, Jr., Dept. K 

20 East 39th St., New York City: 


FOXBORO RANCHES 


Flagstaff, Arizona 














Wynona 


for Girls 


Fairlee, Vermont 





















The last word in sum- 
mer camps. Every luxe 
refinement and 


ury, é 
convenience. Saddle 
horses. Golf, land and 
water sports Select 
membership. 15th seas 
son. For booklet, £4 
address 
WYNONA CAMP 
for GIRLS 


Thompson Street 
Fitchburg, Mass. 





A Summer Camp for Boys 
In the heart of the beautiful Paul Smith’s 
country in the Adirondacks, is the summet 
camp for your boy. Providing healthful 
cutdoor activities, this camp offers a con- 
genial and scientific program for the boy's 
mental, moral and physical development. 
» rite for booklet 
ty. William R. Root, Dir., B.A., (Col. U.) 
1326 Madison Avenue, New York 


WI LDMERE In the Maine Woods 


Sebago Lake Region 
For 40 Christian boys. The kind of vacation that does 
good. Canoeing, sailing, motorboating, mountain 
climbing, the life that a boy loves. Motor trips to 
White Mountains, Mount Katahdin, Bar Harbor. 
Irving G. Woodman, 340 West 55th St., New York, N.Y. 


MANHATTAN THEATRE CAMP | 
Eight weeks study in the New Hampshire Hills. 
Professional faculty. Staging, Directing, Play- 
writing and the allied branches of Dramatic 
Art. For professionals or non-professionals. 
Walter Hartwig, Gen. Dir., 226 W. 47th St., N.Y.C. 


EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 
THE WOODS’ SCHOOL 


For Exceptional Children Three Separate Schools 
GIRLS BOY LITTLE FOLKS 
Camp with Tutoring 
Booklet Box 180, Langhorne, Pa. 
Mrs, Mollie Woods Hare, Principal 
(HE MARY E, POGUE SCHOOL & SANITARIUM 
/heaton, Ill. 

















For children and young people needing individual 


ttention, special training and medical supervision. 
College-trained faculty. Special instruction in artic- 
‘ulation, hand-work. Gratifying results; many stu- 
dents become normal. Further information upon request. 


HOME STUDY 


SHORT STORY WRITING 


A practical forty-lesson course in the 
writing and marketing of the Shurt- 
Story taught by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, 
Editor of The Writer’s Monthty. 
150 page catalog free. Please address 
he Home Correspondence School 
Dept. 70 Springfield, Mass. 








Dr. Reavis 


BOSTON SCHOOL OF INTERIOR DECOR ATION 
¢ Correspondence Courses 
ala A—Professional Training Courses, 
ourse a“ mestic Course—How to Plan Your Own 
ouse, 
‘4 Enrollment ses Write for Prospectus 
ddress P. O. Box 343, Boston (Back Bay Sta.}, Mass. 


LONE PINE Y=” 


DANCIN G 






ACTING 


< 
aM 


= 


oe 
Pe 


PAINTING 








reader. 


or in person. There is no obligation. 
Bureau, 1929 Graybar Building, I 





The Directors of the schools and camps advertised here will gladly send their 
descriptive literature on request. In writing, mention that you are a Vanity Fair 
It is a pleasant identification. 
want you to feel quite free to ask Vanity Fair’s advice —by mail, by telephone, 


.exington 


If you can’t decide even then, we 


The 
at 


Nast Educational 
New York City. 


iad 


Condé 
43rd, 


Address, 











GIRLS’ SCHOOLS 


| BOYS’ SCHOOLS 








Beautiful Amentdale —Seat of 
“TA \WA TIONAL PARK 
SEMINARY 
Suburbs of Washington, D. C. 
James E, Ament, A.M., Ph. D., 
LL.D., President 


Junior college, also college 
preparatory courses in girls’ 
school of exceptional beauty 
and arrangements. Classic, 
spacious buildings. 32 build- 
ings of woodland campus of 
251 acres. Special courses 
in music, art, expression, 
dramatics, home economics, 
secretarial work. Visitors 
welcome. 


Address REGISTRAR 
Box 197 Forest Glen. Md. 


rc— 








The Gardens are 
Charming 











The Valley Ranch School 


Valley, Wyoming 
via Cody 


THOROUGH Eastern Pre- 
paratory School training 
combined with super- 
vised Western Ranch out- 
door life. Small classes 


with individual help. 
Each boy assigned his 
own saddle horse. Rid- 


ing, polo, rifle practice, 
mountain trips and ath- 
letics constitute open- 
air activities. Excellent 
equipment. Christian in- 
fluence. Catalog. JULIAN 
S. Bryan, Eastern Di- 
rector. Valley Ranch 
Eastern Offic 70 East 
45th St., New York, N. Y. 

















KING: SMITH STUDIO SCH aL 


WASHINGTON AND PARIS 
Music: Dancing: Dramatic Art: Languages: 
Literature: Fine and Applied Arts. 


A Residential School for Young Women. Unique oppor- 
tunities for cultural and professional study in artistic 
and aariwiatiak | t pre. All subjects elective. ‘lui- 
tion according to work ta Academic or college work 
arranged. Unusual social aay sree ot Washington. 
Paris Branch 
MR. & MRS. AUGUST KING. SMITH, Directors 
1751 New Hampshire Avenue Washington, D. C. 


e oa 
Martha Washington Seminary 
FOR GIRLS 

Happy, healthful school-days, 
on beautiful estate, with city 
and country advantages. Junior 
Collegiate and High School 
forms. Household Science, Sec- 
retarial Science, Music, Art, 
agree Address the Secretary, 
Box F, Oakcrest, 3640 16th Street, 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 


SEMPLE SCH®L 


goth year College Preparatory. Post Graduate. 
Languages, Art, Music and Dramatic Art. 
| Mrs. T. Darrington Semple, Principal 
| —_ 242 Comal Park West, Box F, New York City 


















SCOVILLE SCHOOL 


Facing Central Park and the Art Museum. Aca- 

demic and advanced courses. Intensive College 

Preparation. Outdoor life and recreation. 

Address: Kosa B. Chisman, Principal 
1880 ) Fifth Ave., New York C ity 


MARYMOU NT 

SCHOOL FOR GIRLS OLLEGE FOR WOMEN 

Courses: Four Years College, Two Years Finishing. 

Academic, Secretarial, Domestic Science, etc 

Branches: Fifth Ave., N. . City, and Paris 

Write for catalogue F-1 to The Reverend Mother 
Tarrytown-on-Hudson New York 


- THE WEYLISTER 


A resident and day school for young women. 
9 miles from New Haven. 1% hours from New York. 
| One-year, two-year courses. Collegiate. Secretarial 
| Mrs. Marian W. Skinner, M. ‘A., Miss Louise H. Scott, 
Box F, The Weylister, Milford, Conn. 


entmt Hall for Gints 


Academic and coilege preparatory. Junior 
Conservatory. Month of May at Ocean City, 
25 acre campus modern _ buildings. 
For catalog addr Frank S. Magill, A. 
M., He admaster, Box D, Chambersburg, Pa. 















When writing to School 
tion that you are 


SCHOOL ABROAD—Boys 





and Camp Directors, 
a Vanity Fair reader. 


men- 








The American Schools in the Old World 
Boarding for boys. College 

Chateau de Buress prepatatore'sb 2ore cones 
Paris American Day School Eiynent"x for bovs 
Exec. Secretary, Box 675, Amherst, Mass. U.S.A. 








THE a Lu he] SCHOOL 














Our Junior Dept. for boys 10-15 and sepa- 
rate Senior Dept. for older boys have facul- 
ties of ability and wide experience. This 
school gives thorough preparation for col- 
lege. Boys get in—stay in—and make good. 
Let us tell you why. John G. Hun, ay i" 
__ F105 | Stockton St. Princeton, N. 


ROXBU RY 


Complete attention to the needs of the individual 
boy insures a thorough College Preparation. 
A. F. Sheriff, Headmaster, Cheshire, Conn. 





CO-EDUCATIONAL 





—the Understanding School 


Progressive boarding and day 
school for pupils from nursery 
to college—certificate admits to 
many leading colleges. Pupils 
receive all ’round training with 
emphasis on initiative and imag- 
ination. Our buildings are lo- 
cated in a twenty-acre private 
park of great natural beauty with 
several athletic fields. Only one 
hour from New York. Write for 
our illustrated catalogue. 





Euphrosyne F. Langley, Principal 


Greenwich, Connecticut 


FINE ARTS | 











ALIFORNIA SCHOOL 
OF FINE ARTS »* - 


AFFILIATED WITH THE UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
Summer Session June 18 to July 28 
Professional courses of study in Fine 
Applied Arts. Special classes for teachers 
of art. Delightful surroundings for Sum- 
mer work. Splendid new buildings. 
Chestnut and Jones Streets, San Francisco 
Write for special catalogue Lee F. Ranpotpn, Director 


and 








| 


The ART STUDENTS’ 
LEAGUE 

. 57th St., NewYork 

_ ee r School, June 4-Aug. 31 





CLASSES 


Illustra- 





Drawing, Painting, 


Send for Catalog 








| 
| tion, Etching, Wood Block Color Printing. 





| 





CHALIF 


_DR AM: ATIC ARTS 
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MERICAN ACADEMY 
OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


Founded 1884 by Franklin H. Sargent 


For 44 Years America’s Leading Institution 
for Dramatic and Expressional Training 
SIX WEEKS 
TEACHERS’ SUMMER COURSE 
In Stagecraft, Play Directing and 
Advanced Expressional Technique 
JULY 9th to AUGUST 18th 
Regular Fall Term begins October 26th 
Satenelen Deveatis Courses in co- gpsration with 


LUMBIA UNIVERS 
Free Catalog describing all Courses from 
Room 262-F, CARNEGIE HALL, New York 





THE SCHUSTER-MARTIN SCHOOL 
OF THE DRAMA 
(accredited) 
Helen Schuster-Martin, Director. 
and PARTIAL COURSE for 
PLATFORM and TEACHING 
Special Summer Course Opens June {8th 
Send for circular 
The Little Playhouse, Kemper Lane, Cincinnati, 0. 


xo HITEHOUSE_ 


ACAD DRAPIATIC ARTS 
A erty a fi Theatre Endorsed by 
Famous Stage and Screen Stars 
420 Pierce Bldg., Copley Square, Boston 
John Craig, Director 


LE LAND Professional Stage 
POWERS... 
Demand for graduates. 


School ot the Spoken Word. Vocational courses. 
Catalog. The Dean, 31 Evans Way, Boston. 


DANCING 


fa\NED WAYBURN 


Offerstraining in 
EVERY TYPE OF DANCING 
for STAGE & SOCIAL AFFAIRS 
-..at surprisingly low cost 
Special classes for those who want to Reduce or Build 
Up. Call at studio or write for complete information 
about type of work in which you are interested. 
NED WAYBURN STUDIOS OF STAGE DANCING, Inc. 
1841 Broadway ncrace on 60th St.) New York City 
at Columbus Circle Studio NG Phone ro BA stp 3500 


FULL 
STAGE— 











School of the Theatre 











ROSETTA O'NEILL 
DANCING 


Classic —National—Folk Rhythmic— Ball Room 
‘*To Miss O'Neill Iowe my aurcoes ns 


746 | Madison _ Ave., N. Y. 


ARTHUR MURRAY 


America’s finest teachers of ballroom 
dancing. Beginners’ specialists. Free 
Dancing Analysis. Reduced rates now. 
7 East 43rd St. Vanderbilt 1773 


RUSSIAN NORMAL 

SCHOOL of DANCING 

LOUIS H. CHALIF, Principal. 

“Highest Standards of Artistic Merit’’ 

Spring and Summer Courses. Catalog on request. 
163-165 WEST 57th ST.. NEW YORK CITY 





Vernon Castle 
mr... Rhinelande 6077 








AMERICAN INSTITUTE _ 
(New York School) of 


DALCROZE EURYTHMICS 


SUMMER COURSE—JUNE 18th to JULY 31st, 1928 
Ask for Catalogue and Literature 
110 East 59th St., New York City. Regent 1357 


Have you discovered your latent talents? Have you 


fully developed your particular bent? If not, the 
professional schools announced here offer a variety 
of courses from which to make a selection. Write 


these schools for their literature and mention that 


you are a Vanity Fair reader. 


FINE & APPLIED ARTS 


DESIGNERS ART 


School of Fine and Applied Arts 
er etciarene Courses in All Branches 


Catalog on reque 
Ludwig V. Frank 








73 Newbury St., Boston 
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“San Francisco 


a 





Overland Limited 


Chicago Lake Tahoe + San Francisco 


The choice of those who, speeding to California, would follow the direct Overland Trail 

of ’49. Return in equal luxury by one of the other three alternative Southern Pacific 

routes, on “Sunset Limirep” (San Francisco-Los Angeles- Houston- New Orleans), 
“Gotpen Srate Limirep” (Los Angeles-E] Paso- Kansas City-Chicago) or 

the “Cascabe” (San Francisco- Portland, Ore., and points East). 


t € 





Write toE.W. Crapp, trafic manager, Department M-1 4, room 1022, 301 Michigan 
Boulevard, Chicago, for complimentary booklet,“A4ow BEST TOSEE THE PACIFIC COAST” 
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ealttles hat wrike an ultra-modern nole 





7 . 1 ts aT . . 1 1° ° 1 1: 1 
Until one sees the new Victory Six it Six has both dignity and modishness 
. “7 1 1 ° } - . 1 .. 4 ‘ } s 
is difficult to realize how conventional .... The instrument board, in itself, is 
are so many motor car designs today. in invitation to feminine approval. 


1347 ] } DS os rr ¢ 
How different and smart [he \ ICtOTYS } ishionable color schemes aie Rest- 
scl ' \ ‘lever look; : ith } , on , 
is! A long, low, clever looking car with fully tilted cushions .... Trim, rakish 


4.6 1 
S ) ¢ head-room and stretch-room. | ry . 
veal rising head-room and etc ie lines! Women prize these truly fem- 
Delightfully easy to handle, too! And — imine features. And appreciate, too, 
the swiftest car~with the fastest get- the new, ultra-modern type of Victory 
: ; Sere ee : .s : : . 1] 1] 
lake MX construction— double steel WallS 


away—in its price class! 
‘ a ¥ : 4 1 } 
for double protection... . And body 
) YI VO WwW he ) ch i } rfrnes . . . 
Do you know the touch of smartness and chassis in one piece. 
} } . . 
that broadcloth lends to.a car interior? 


Then imagine a daintily figured pattern You’ll exclaim at The Victory price 
combined with tailored door panels! — after seeing the car. It seems quite too 
... Infact, the interior of The Victory — good to be true! 








>) 





OOS 
The NICTORY SIX 


— 


} 5 «C«C@é B R 
ALSO THE STANDARD SIX $875 TO 8970 AND THE SENIOR SIX $1570 TO $1770 














co ¢ Lake Louise. 2 and 3-dav circle | s, Banff Sprin 
I 
trips Over the spectacular, new Kicking Horse ) world-hotels 
Trail yning back hy th 15-f raty | | Thy it 
rail, coming back Dv that 5-foot gap in a I Ss veut ives 10 a 
» > - - . » 1 cade 
mountain range, Sinclair Canvon, and that altar f OMS 1S but it’s 
- . ? 
of sunrises, Castle Mountain ¢ amp. ) res MS IN advance 
Hundred ‘ 1 . 1: ' ; 
undreds of miles in this vast region ] rife t10n servations 
| ! 1] ] 
~ >» cCanvons I © »> Pe ¢ OPAL Se e iro ny Can 1 P 
, _ 
ered US cars | tor Otfice listed below, o ts » B 


1 R B R — WoP ( 1} ( svart: 201 Dixie Terminal Building. Creveranp: 1010 Chester Ave. 
) 1 | : f 1 Bank B “= r ] ( \ Mis spouts: 611 Second Avenue So. New York: 
! A On \ \ Pu | | 4 255 ‘Third St. San Francisco: 673 Market Se. Sr. Louts: 
1 I \ I tal Pacific A e. W N.W. Iw € ( ( R. Mos 141 St. James Street. Neison: Baker and Ward. 
i Bay: S87 Main West. Orraw parks St.Q > ] 10k CPLR \ Cex tion. WINNI Main St. and Portage Ave 
* jy fe 
> 9 en y { ce Y 
“World's Greates? Travel Syslem 
™ ¢ 
s Liners to Fi anp Ortent . . Crcisrs . . TransC vl Cuareau Fronts 
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cA sumptuous hotel that once was a villa-palace of the Empress Eugénie 
The ancient church that marks the cradle of Christianity in Great Britain 
cA country, scarcely larger than a pocket handkerchief, whose picturesque people live by smuggling 
cA Greek temple, two thousand years old, surpassing in size and in the beauty of its setting any in Greece 
cA military horse-show renowned for the highest haute école and the most thrilling trick-riding 
Tiny, spotless villages that are straight from Hans Andersen's Fairy Tales 
The most precious jewel of “Byzantine architecture in the West, rivalling St. Sophia in its 


marbles and excelling it in splendid mosaics 


% These—and such as these—will add savor and zest to any European Trip * 











RAYMOND-WHITCOMB 


Individual Travel Service 


¥* The Raymond-Whitcomb Individual Travel Service will plan trips to in- 


Ny 

«all 

_ 
\ 


yo 008 [ 
i i MULL uate 
el Nu LLG AS 
UO ae Mae — m 


eu 
<< aK ul i 


clude any of these places —or other out-of-the-way spots — or fairs, fetes, 


pageants and carnivals filled with local color and rich in human interest. 


* As a matter of course, Raymond-Whitcomb will attend to all the details 





of the journey — steamship tickets, railway tickets, hotels, automobiles and 





local guides — thus relieving the traveler of all care and worry and trouble. 


Send for the “Raymond-Whitcomb Guide to European Travel” 


This same expert Individual Travel Service will plan 
and arrange trips anywhere in the world 
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ROUND AFRICA CRUISE 


The pre-eminent opportunity to see Africa — thoroughly — luxuriously — expeditiously 





G, The only cruise to visit the primitive “Black Country” of West Africa (“Dakar in Senegal—Freetown 
in Sierra Leone)—to call at St. Helena, Napoleon’s island prison—to make a complete circuit of the conti- 
nent, including Cape Town and South Africa, Natal, Madagascar, the ‘Big Game Country of British East 
Africa, the Sudan and &gypt. Sailing January 12, 1929, on the “Carinthia.” Rates, $1250 and upward. 
nant Send for the Booklet—‘‘ROUND AFRICA CRUISE” 
tt 
\ \t 
wall 


G@, The complete Mediterranean Cruise, visiting famous Mediterranean cities and great ports—in partic- 
ular, €gypt and the Holy Land— Taormina in Sicily— Malta, Cyprus, Corsica, and Sardinia, and picturesque 
towns on the Dalmatian coast. Sailing January 22, 1929, on the S.S. “Samaria.” $1000 and upward. 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB CO. 


Executive Offices: 13 PARK STREET, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 











Rancho Manzanita I t 31 
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\LIFORNIA 
Hollywood 


Hollywood Plaza Hotel. I Angeles’ ne 


R Ameri 
t x K ‘ 
Pasadena 
Huntington Hotel B Oo 
= oO . * } 
s ; \ A 1 i 
Maryland Hatel. 3 rt 
tt 
4 t 0 
Vista del Arroyo Hotel B i 
I’ Oper 
inta Barbara 
El Encanto Hotel. ( ’ st 
On the Riviera 
| ne. G 
El Mirasol Hotel and Bungalows M 
hot \ Orne ri 


‘ ‘ 


Samarkand Hotel 
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Brook Forest 


} I \ 


Miramar Hotel 
’ {; 


Bur vs. Situated 
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OLORADO 


Brook F 
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CONNECTICUT 


Church-Wall 


Light House 
t ( 
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Boxwood Manor 


= ( 


The Sharon Inn 
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The Elton. I 


Carlton Hotel 
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Grace Dodge 


Hotel Powhatan 


Ye Castle Inn. 
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Hotel 
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The Tide Mill Tavern. H r Road, M 


Wardman Park Hotel 


Atlantic Hotel 


“ali ( \ 



































Poland Spring House. 
pen June Oct. Ma 


















































Gray’s Inn. In the heart of White Mountains 
50 room Golf, tennis 1 I, dan 
hiking. Excellent, roads. Booklet. June 15 to Oct. 
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MASSACHUSETTS (Cont.) 

North 
The dd oe on 
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Ww eproof. I Euror 
an On Herne rin 








At Ma t Poi Extensive 
rse; sw ng } Mayflower 
P 
New Ocean House. 1. endowed with bea 
ful natural scenery. Seven good t bs withi 


radius of few miles. Sea B 


Vineyard Haven 








Coast, on pier 





Fisherman’ s Paradise \ plete itdoor res 





ea s RK 
Excelle is H. DS I Proj 
MINNESOTA 
Minneapolis 
Ld Pe Hotel. | ly accessible to Minnesota’ 
ke re n. 825 rooms, each with privat 
h Write for escriptive folder 














ANansas Cit 

Ambassador Hotel. B u Ss K 

( t ne l Ss 
a r r “a l 
Sf I ul 

Wher \ 1 T 
it 1R Fa Cuisine 
ul r 





NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Bretton Wo 


Rg Mount Washington. 
1e Mount Pleasant 


Two golf courses. C. J R 








Crawford Notch 
Crawford House l ! 1 resort in the 
intains 1 be. Golf, 71 Swimming. Sad- 
lle horses. Mountain Tra Fishing 
Hanover 
The Hanover Inn. At Dartmouth Colleg 


\ 


1 
ms, 60 baths, elevator New fireproof ‘adit lon 


Excels in all outdoor sports 








The Farragut-Stoneleigh Manor. Two finely ap- 
hotels 1 New H hire’s picturesque sea 


of sea re and intry. Golf etc 


Shirley Hill (Manchester) 
Shirley Hill House. A f 
‘ F 


fortable rate ruit egetables, m 














fort, Faesede Club. It’s different—you'll like it 
ide la addle horses. Orchestra. An 
W. T. Dutton & Son, 





Sugar Hill (White Mountains) 





White 





Mountain View House. F 





Every outdoor sport. Attractive modern appointments. 


NEW JERSEY 


Alli nitw ¢ 





ee Hotel & apes J ; ttember 

nt with | 1 se H wy ‘ x n gong 
{tlantic Cit 

The Breakers. Noted for it isine and comft rts 

P . tio As or 








"| Y-hole Golf Course. Restricted Clientele 
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NEW JERSEY (Cont.) 
Atlantic City (Cont.) 
_ Hotel Fredonia, A homelike European plan hot 


t extravagant but comfortable in a most friend 
y. Tennessee Rtontie just off the boardwal 





~ oy 
C aldwell 

Monemenock Inn. 20 miles from N. yY, 
Watchung Mts. 30 Acres Private Gri 





. > 
Spring Lake Beach 

The Essex & Sussex. A resort hotel of distinetj 

periority. Directly on the ocean. Golf, bathing 
tennis, riding. Furnished cottages. 

The Warren. Surrounded by green lawn and g 
dens at the edge of the sea. Homelike a n 
and superior service. Excellent 








golf. 
NEW MEXICO 
Santa Fe 
Hacienda de Los Cerros. An all-year resort, ty 


liles from ‘Santa Fe. Horseback riding, fishing 
vack and camping trips. Motoring and tennis, 


Taos 

Mountain Trails Pack Outfit. Hunting, fish 
pack and auto trips thru historic and 5 

Mexico. Fine equipment. Reliable 


NEW YORK 





guides. Bookl 


Alexandria Bay 
Thousand Island House. A refined hotel. D¢ 
cation midst the wondrous beauty of TI 
. Fireproofed throughout by Automati 


Buffalo 


} 

F Hotel Lenox. The favorite of Buffalo society. Mod 
} ern, ft iendly, quiet, convenient Excellent food. Thre 
inutes to new Peace Bridge. Write C. A. Miner, Pres 


\ Glens Falls 

' ~~ caer. A new modern, firepr of attrac. 
ti European Plan. Halfway between Ne 

Mi ntreal. An ideal place. 


Montauk, L. I. 





















Montauk Manor. Characteristic of Carl G. Fist 
| hotels, Offering the ultimate in refined comfort wi 
| unsurpassed facilities for every sport and recreati 
New York City 
| ee Hall. Where visitors to New York will 
| fi i home-like and quiet atmosphere in place 
oe f nal air of commer ial hotels, 

Eighteen Gramercy Park South. New Tesiden 

xclusively for women. Overlooking Pa 


Hel ‘ful service to out-of-town guests. Moderate rates. 
14 et 60th St. For the disé 
visitor. perfect home, stressing 
ings, homie and service. Room and ba 
The Grosvenor. 35 Fifth Avenue. A 
hostelry of English origin serving the most 
demands of the traveler 

Hotel La Salle. Thirty East 60th Street. A dig- 
nified quiet place of residence for per 
transient guests. Centrally located. 

Hotel St. James. West Forty-Fifth Street just of 
Broadway. A hotel of quiet dignity, much favore 
by women travelling without escort. 

The Madison. 15 East 58th St., Hotel and Res- 
taurant. Quiet charm . . distinction . excell 
cuisine.. recommend this hot weal discriminati 

The Mayflower. Central Park at 
by Columbus Circle’s  multi-transy 
Characterized by dignified service; 

Town House Hotel. Central Park West at 67th St 
Situated in a quiet residential section, readily a 
to the theatres and shops. 

The Waldorf Astoria. Most famous hotel in the 
world. No other hotel with a more resplende! 
record for entertaining distinguished guests. 


Old Forge 


Bald Mountain House. Central Adirondack Moun- 















t St., reach 
rtation — lines 
ellent cuisine 














tains. Lakes, paved roads. Thoroughly modern A 
amusements including golf. Restricted cliente 

Mohawk & Somes. A_ modern Adirondack hoté 
offering a wide range of sports and amusements 


C. N, Longstatf, Prop: 


Orient, L. I. 
Orient Point Inn. Incompar able location. Extret 
end North Shore. Quiet, refined, homelike, delici 
sea food. Water sports, tennis Road M ip. References. 


Saratoga Springs 
agli States Hotel. Open July f irteenth unt! 
Se mber sixth. Saratoga’s smartest id most ex 
Leland Sterry, Inc. 





Syracuse 
Hotel Syracuse. Magnificent and 1 
spirit of quiet dignity and repose. Every 
tan convenience. 600 outside rooms, eacl 





Watkins Glen 
Jefferson Hotel. An historic hotel with every com 
fort and unrivalled = sceni beauty 


Cuisine tha 
Will make the stay memorable, Capital fishing. 
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Cincinnati 
Hote! Gibson. On Fountain Square. 1,000 rooms with 
bath. B tiful R of Garden, Ball 
R : scelled servations collect. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Overbrook, Philadelphia 
Green Hill Farms. t an air of quiet 
gnit nd repose. Al litan conveniences. 
, lens, golf. Therapeutic Department. 





Philadelphia 















Adelphia Hotel. Nearest everything. Roof Garden 

ters families Children half e in all 

restaural Every room with bath $4 t ) a person 

an The Bellevue-Stratford. Its popularity evidenced 

y the patronage of Native Philadelphians of all 

ins ages as 1 as visitors from all parts the country. 
TEXAS 


San Antonio 
Picturesque. Ideal 


Excellent cuisine 


ons. Open all year. 





Gallagher Ranch. Hi 
e. Comfortable qu 


1 all Western recreat 





VERMONT 
Manchester 


Worthy Inn. An exceedingly attractive Inn ac- 
; we 14% 




















25 guests. Located in New England's 
village. Two 18-hole golf courses. | 
Rutland 
bathii Crestwood Hotel. Residential section. Beautiful 
eu Green M tain city. Spacious grounds. Modern with | 4 C 
xcellent isine. All summer sports. June to Oct. 15. | 
nd gar- . ; | q \ - Y 
10spl | iW oodstock 
Woodstock Inn. Among the Green Mts é M th 
tion to tour Vt. U. S. Route No, 4, N. E. Route y O San 
2. 18-hole golf course. Arthur B. Wilder, Mgr. | all u S O 
wet 4 WASHINGTON women travelers 
ing . 
Seattle th 
le’s most distinguished hotel. Carr y 1S 





st facilities and service. Il- 
n request. H. L. Blancher, Mgr. 


WYOMING 
] Big Horn 


| famous 
| Sky-blue money 









Tepee Lodge. Sen ivate club and ranch in Big = ae 
tf Horn Mountains, Northern Wyoming. Good saddle HE most timid woman may 
ms | ] rses and trout fishing. References exchanged. 





circle the globe with unlimited 
funds, without fear or worry—if 


BERMUDA = ; . 
her money is inthe form of the prac- 


Hamilton 

















y.M tical, convenient and protective 
5 n Hotel Langton. Sune rh location; conservative, 
Sak Wecta wid Havaahen. ¥. & Wenn Mee American Express 
Tr r p, 1p. Dp i O¢ 
a ITALY Travelers Cheques 
en Ne ” “ 5 . 
Lido-Venice 2 : She may wander at will from one 
Excelsior Palace. One of Europe's smartest resort end of America to the other su- 
Fis! a. eo eee premely confident, for if her Amer- 
eatin, | Grand Hotel Des Bains, Esteemed for its luxury, ican Express Travelers Cheques are 
beauty, and distinctive homelike atmosphere, Pri- lost or stolen (uncountersigned 
Park, - ae — 
or not exchanged for value) SHE 
<< Stresa is not the loser. The American Ex- 
a Grand Hotel et Des Iles Borromees. De Luxe. A press refunds the amount in full. 
esider Pinos ta fe ee She may useas her own the He/p- 
wes: ful Hand of the American Expré 


Service. Everywhere—from Fifth 





| 
| Only trained service can be as flawless and 
| 
| 





Grand Hotel. ted on the Grand | ° > > . 

Canal. Caters “on patronage. Inter | unobtrusive as that on all our ships .... Only Avenue to the Shanghai Bund— 
seein ndezvous. zi = Raa it is ready to help her with courte- 
: rem vont Pues tues Sommer ee experienced decorators create such a digni- ous, expert advice; assist her at cus- 

: goons and Grand Canal. God sili f ; _ Rate toms and frontier points; handle her 
A di. aaied ied atmosphere of luxury as pervades their baggage, forward mail and cables, 
ist of Sexton Ciro interiors ....A liner for every taste —for supply local information and aid 
ive Mexico City : herinathousandand one other ways. 
” Hotel Regis. Central location. Caters especially = r ave > as shi ails 
w Aerie Tenn wth pete bath 85 40. $13 those who travel de luxe no finer ship sails the Visiacike sas @nsiie Media 





ocean than the Majestic (world’s largest ship) American Express and American 
—for those who prefer a Cabin liner there is Railway Express offices 
the Adriatic, largest of them all—and for 











American Express Travelers 
Cheques are available in denomi- 




















ay | Smart the Tourist Third Cabin traveller there are nations of $10, $20, $50 and $100. 
lende | : i i They are bound in a neat, handy 
| the Minnekahda, Minnesota, Devonian, and wallet and cost only 75 cents per 
Wini di Eacl Se il . 1 $100 worth. Safety costs so little 
| ore ie inifre ran. ach one safe, silent anc that one can hardly afford to take 
se cat Serney! ee ie ~ ; chances with money. Merely ask 

| ade along speedy, only steamers in the world deveted ry he 

a SVirld eautrnst, cach back ‘a veel ecsertemn exclusively to this class of travel—no class.” sky-blue 


nificent car, a skilled driver, the effi- ° ° ° 
Franco- Belgique staff, are yours to distinction. 
n y 


surope by Motor will linger for a 


ve 
Safe | d a ble everywhere, 


br e in your memory, Write for booklet 
Europe by Motor” 


re “ | FRANCO-BELGIQUE TOURS CO. INC. YN Am RI CAN 


“Europe by Motor’ ... . American Personnel 


td The French Building, New York, N. Y. No. 1 Broadway, New York «= Tagstocun svt Offices and agents everywhere 

oe cm | XMM EXPRESS 
NORW AY ,AND WESTERN 
; f MEDITERRANEAN 


Sear tegen” ee?) |,WIHITIIE STAR LENE = #elers Cheques 


Sier, Algiers, Italy, Riviera, Sweden, Nor- Steamship tickets, hotel reservations, itineraries, 


Short ” See eee: eee RED /TAR LINE ‘ATLANTIC TRANSPORT LINE | cruises and tours planned and booked to 


omitting Norway, $475. any part of the world by the Ameri- 


























y com 

e that hag 13% 16 Round the World Cruise, $1000 up SNTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY can Express Travel Department 

8 4M. 30 Mediterranean Cruise, 66 days, $600 up ALL EXPRESS CHEQUES ARE BLUE 
Frank C. Clark, Times Bldg., N. Y. | smammamamune 
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THIS SUMMER 


PROFIT 
& PLAY 


n Diego 
"San Cali wal 


eeinesl-enannis CITY OF 
ROMAACE & BEAUTY 


| 





aa THE SEAI 


WAVE-BOUND peninsula, ramming 
its nose out into the cold, blue At- 
lantic. * A people of mixed blood 
.French, Celts and Romans, with 
inborn restlessness and daring in 
their souls.~~ Quick, adaptable, gay, with 

a rakish tilt to their caps ashore and a lilt 

to their work at sea, simple as children, 

kindly, deeply religious as only men from 

the country of “pardons” can be.o~The 

French Line trains them on coast liners 
until they’re worthy to be graduated to 
the huge aristocrats of the Atlantic, “Ile 

de France”, “Paris” and “France”, that sail 










nev . 
che busine 


, 
grion P* 







’ scels 7 ° 
sin o1eco, hg ata from New York to Le Havre de Paris, 
( ss or living! Ty calling at Plymouth, England.«~ Only the 
State A panties FOF picked men make this grade... you can see 
wines it in their eyes...men worthiest to uphold 


the Breton reputation and the French 

Line name.cwLet them carry you to France 

SHORTEST Im ahead this summer, across “the longest gangplank 
in the world” 


> French Line 


» © Information from any authorized French Line Agent, or 
write direct to 19 State Street, New York City 
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WHILE WESTERN @ 
EUROPE was yet a wilder- 
ness, prehistoric American 
peoples wove fine cotton 
cloth, built great irrigation 
systems, reare od many-storied 
cities. Mystifying ruins from | 
that time-dimmed past dot 
the magnificent mesa and 
canyon country of New 
Mexico and Arizona. Here 
in America among primitive 
Mexican villages and Indians 
of many tribes, is an un- 
dreamed-of American _his- 
tory, romance and antiquity. 
Harveycar Motor Cruises 
now open up this little 
known territory. Packard 
Eight Cruisers, with Harvey- 
trained drivermechanicians. 
A courier-hostess accompan- 
ies each party, limited to 
four persons.in one car. 
Cruises, lasting from 
days to weeks, start 
from La Fonda Hotel 
in Old Santa Fé. Cars, 
however, will meet 
parties at any point on 
the Santa Fé transcon- 
tinental lines between 
Trinidad, Colorado, 
and Grand Canyon, 
Arizona. 
Schedules often may 
bearranged toinclude 
colorful and unusual 
Indian ceremonies, in 
the heart of the fa- 
mous Indian-detour 
country. 
Harveycar cruises are oper- 
ated throughout the year- 
Rates $25.00 per day per 
person, for parties of three or 
more, include every expense. 


MailCoupon- ’ 








> 
(y WwW 
QTR 7 


Harveycar Motor Cruises yaw 
—Santa Fé, New Mexico 


Please send me information 
regarding Harveycar Motor 
Cruises. 

car Motor Cruises 


Under = Harvey Co. Management 
1020-A Santa Fe% New Mexico 
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oe , the Ionic col- 


umns of the stately Hendrik 
Hudson Dinizg Room one glimpses 
a beautiful mural by N. C. Wyeth, 
depicting the historic journey of 
“The Half Moon’? up the Hudson 
«+» Herbert Sohman’s string en- 


semble plays for tea and dinner, 


te ss who have 


exchanged greetings at the celebrated 
hotels of the Continent are not surprised 
to meet again at The ROOSEVELT... For 
here they find a repetition of the same 
atr of refinement—the same characterful 
service and superior cuisine... with the 
added touch of American cordiality. 


> + < 


Connected by private passage with Grand Central 
and the subways... Complete Travel and Steamship 
Bureau... ‘“Teddy Bear Cave,’’ a supervised play- 
nursery for children of guests... Health Institute, with 


therapeutic baths and plunge. 


BEN BERNIE’S ORCHESTRA im the GRILL 


THE ROOSEVELT 


MADISON AVE. at 45th Street NEW YORK 


Epwarp Cuinton Focc—Managing Director 
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Are you catching the “Grouse 
Special” from King’s Cross... ? 


The “Twelfth” in Scotland is now a major American 
event... will you arrive in London in time for that 
historic non-stop run to the North on August 11th... 
your luggage and bags jostling those of famous ‘shots 
and rods’... ? 


‘Shooting over dogs’ in the Bens and Glens of Arran... 
that first sprig of white heather worn for ‘the bag’ 
..- Shooting boxes filled with hospitable compatriots 
... the gillies’ balls... green of the Farquharsons and 
red of the Stuarts and Duffs... Racing at Lanark and 
Musselburgh . . . the whole paraphernalia of autumn 
sport north of the Border... 


It is the indisputable smart sporting exodus... no 
sportsman resists it... Sail in the Mauretania July 
25th ... time to furbish up your kit on Bond Street... 
or sail direct to Liverpool in the Franconia July 28th, 
and motor up through the lake country ... or in the 
Aquitania August Ist... the official “grouse special” 
of the Cunard Line... 


Ask the Cunard offices for further information 
of the grouse season in Scotland. 


CUNARD 
LINE 





See Your Local Agent 
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TO GO 
TO Go 
TO SEE 


Vea. 
Hoye 
Wa. 
| nn as a po- 


tential American traveler in 


Europe like to have this help- 
ful American Express booklet 
“The American Traveler in 
Europe”’? 

Wouldn’t you like to turn 
its pages which are brimful 
with valuable travel informa- 
tion and read where and how 
to go and what to see? How 
the American Express Travel 
Department can make any itin- 
erary suggested by youa happy 
reality when you go? 

Wouldn’tyou like to be one 
of the thousands of Independ- 
ent Travelers who explore 
Europe with no travel details 
overlooked—with no worries 
and with all hotel reservations, 
itineraries, sleeping car tickets, 
meals en route, etc., arranged 
in advance? 

If you are hoping or dream- 
ing that you can go, you will 
be interested in this intrigu- 
ing booklet, which makes 
the planning of independent 
travel a pleasure. 

This coupon places a copy 
of the booklet in the mails 
for you. Fill in and send to- 
day to nearest office below. 


AMERICAN The 


wise 
EXPRESS traveler 
Travel ‘Department plans 
65 Broadway, New York ahead. 
58 E. Washington Street W rite 
Chicago for 
Market at Second Streets ¢)/s 
San Francisco p 
booklet 
606 McGlawn-Bowen rs 
Building, Atlanta, Ga. and 
Always Carry learn 
American Express Travelers Cheques ho Ww 
Phos ane Independent 
AMERICAN EXPRESS Travel 
Foreign Independent ts 
Travel Department No. 7 
:- simplified 
Please send “The American oe 


Traveler in Europe” to 


Name......- 















The PLAZA, New York 


John D. Owen 


Manager 












Fred Sterry 


President 

















a". 
Stu 


Oi 
The COPLEY-PLAZA 


Arthur L. Race 
Managing Director 


The SAVOY-PLAZA 


Henry A. Rost yy. Wc 
General Manager New York 


Boston 
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ea Hotels of Distinction 
i Unrivalled as to location. Distin- 


guished throughout the World for 
their appointments and service. 
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Sailing from 
New York 
Jan. 29, 1929 


66 Glorious Days! 


YSTERIOUS EGYPT, fascinating Africa, the Holy Land, beautiful 
Madeira, gay Seville, Granada with its Alhambra, mighty Gibraltar, ancient 
Cadiz. Algiers, Biskra, Timgad, Tunis, Malta, Dardanelles. Constantinople, Bos- 


phorus, Athens, Dalmatian Coast, Cattaro, Cettinje, Ragusa, Venice, Florence, Rome, 
Naples, Messina, Taormina, Syracuse, Palermo, Monte Carlo, France, England. 
Exclusively chartered Palatial S. S. “Scythia” 
Cunard Line’s finest first-class cuisine and service 
Membership limited to 390 guests—half capacity 







nnual Mediterranean classic. The unusually large and com- 
ith hot and cold running water—the suites and private 
-vators and the reasonable rates, all 


W118 decks 
ffer the most z tive of all Cruises to the Mediterranean. 








Free Stop-over in Eurove, including return by S. S. ‘Beren- 
- oD et ix By : 
garia, Aquitania,” ‘“‘Mauretania” or any Cunard steamer. 


Farly Reservation Advisable 


FRANK TOURIST CO. 
'Est. 1875] 542 Fifth Ave., New York 


Philadelphia: 1529 Locust St. Chicago: 175 No. Michigan Ave. 
Boston: 33 Devonshire St. 
San Francisco: 29 Geary St. Los Angeles: 756 So. Broadway 





rravel Service 
Throughout 
EUROPE 


We suggest 
pe } } 


tels et 


steamers 


routes, 
, and secure 


advance 
































SAN FRANCISCO 
GEARY at TAYLOR ST. 


The hospitality of The 

Clift, its distinguished 

atmosphere, its down- 

town location appeal 
to all its guests. 


540 rooms with bath 
Single, from $4 
Double, from $6 

















Tarpon 


All you want if you come 
in June or July 


Fifteen years’ experience 
qualifies me to make 


your trip a_ success. 





Write for information 


MACK MICKLE 


Fish Guide 
BOCA GRANDE FLORIDA 






























++ where 
Glorious Summer Days 
Cool Enchanting Nights 
are enjoyed to the full 
No hotel in the world offers 
more varied attractions— 
Superb 27-acre park, with 
miniature golf course, opel’ 
air plunge and tennis courts. 
Riding, hunting and all sports, 


m including 18 hole Rancho 


Golf Club. Motion picture 
theatre and 35 smart shops 
within the hotel. Famous 


‘ocoanut Grove for dancing 
nightly, Attractive summe* 
rates.. 


Write for Chef's Cookbook 
of California Recipes 


ze BEN L. FRANK, Manager 
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The new route 
to Kurope 


There is a wonderful new route to Europe that multiplies 
the joys of your trip a thousandfold. 

It takes you to Honolulu, if you choose, through Japan and 
China where you may spend a few days or as many as you like. 
Visit merely the intriguing ports of Yokohama, Kobe, Shang- 
hai and Hong Kong during the days of the ship’s stay. Or 
spend weeks or months in the interior of these countries. 

Then Manila, Malaya, Ceylon, India, Egypt and into Europe 
through Naples, Genoa or Marseilles. 

Sail from New York via Havana, Panama and California. Or 
go overland by train to Seattle, Los Angeles or San Francisco 
for your embarkation. See your great Pacific Coast. 

Return from Marseilles to New York aboard these same 
Round the World Liners if you choose. 

You add the wonders of all the world to the beauties of Europe’s 


resorts by this new route. It’s a trip Round the World ina shorter time 
and at less cost than you think possible. 

Your days aboard ship are spent on palatial President Liners which 
are comfortable and luxurious. Spacious decks. A swimming pool. 
Outside rooms with beds, not berths. A world famous cuisine. 

A Dollar Liner sails every two weeks from New York for the Orient 
via Havana, Panama and California. A sailing every week from Los 
Angeles and San Francisco via Honolulu. 

An American Mail Liner sails everv two weexs from Seattle for Japan. 
China and Manila. 


A —s every two weeks from Naples, Genoa and Marseilles for 
New York. 


Full information from any steamship or railroad agent or 


Dollar Steamship Line 
American Mail Line 











25 AND 32 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
604 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
1206 CONTINENTAL TR. BLDG., BALTIMORE 
101 BOURSE BLDG., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
1018 BESSEMER BLDG., PITTSBURGH, PA. 
177 STATE ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
ROBERT DOLLAR BLDG., SAN FRANCISCO 


514 W. SIXTH ST., LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
110 SOUTH DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 
DIME BANK BUILDING, DETROIT 
152 BROADWAY, PORTLAND, OREGON 
21 PIAZZA DEL POPOLO, ROMB, ITALY 
11 BIS RUE SCRIBE, PARIS, FRANCE 
22 BILLITER STREET, E. C. 3, LONDON 
4TH AT UNIVERSITY, SEATTLE, WASH. 








... Lamil oirl bis 
Cambodian maid... 


As statues come to life from some ancient temple 
are the dancers of the East... on fertile Ceylon 
glides a graceful Tamil girl with rings from head 
to foot and real jewels glittering in the sun... 
in Peradeniya, a slender Cingalese raises her 
hand slowly, inch by inch, and dream-like, lifts 
her scarfs with finger-tips,—to suddenly whirl 
... yonder in Saigon, a Cambodian maid, face 
dazzling white under mirrored, cone-shaped 
headdress, and in silks of purple and gold bends 
her fingers over her hand... her hand over her 
arm,—serpent-like ...in the land of dwarf 
trees, Japanese caper, grotesquely masked, 
imitating roaring lions while the chorus sings, 
and slivered bamboo sticks rasp... rhythmic 
movements, strange tones everywhere on the 
Cruise Supreme 


Around the World 


on the Cunard Super Cruising Steamer 


Franconia 
Sailing from New York January 15th, next 


Never was there a voyage like this ... a most 
complete world panorama . .. including 
lands not visited by any other cruise... 
off the beaten track ... full of new interest... 
a super-ship with the cruising viewpoint built 
into her ...two of the foremost leaders in 
travel linking their 175 years of prestige, 
experience and efficiency for this cruise. 


Literature and full particulars on application 
P i 
to any office of the 


CUNARD LINE 


THOS. COOK & SON 


or your local agent 
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This 
Cowboy 
Bold 


may be from the East buton the 
ranch where his family spends 
the summer he knows his ropes 

-as any of the real cowboys 
will tell you! 


Dad’s a lazy Dude—just sits 
on the cabin porch, looking at 
the mountains or reading a book. 
Sometimes he goes fishing and 
then there’s the best kind of a 
dinner to eat! But Big Brother 
goes off with the cowboys and 
tides all over the mountains! 


It’s a great life for the whole 
family out West in the Northern 
Pacific country. Good food— 
good sleep —tonic mountain air 
—rest and fun for everybody. 
At our new uptown office—560 
Fifth Ave.—corner 46th St.— 
New York, we can tell you 
about all sorts of ranches and 
resorts from the Rockies to the 
sea. We'll send our represen- 
tative to your home or office if 
you wish. 


Northern Pacific 
Railway 


Route of the ““North Coast Limited” 


Pe this coupon to H. M. Fletcher, 
. G. P. A., 560 Fifth Ave., New York 





ny VACATION TRIP 


88A-F 


If student, state 
school and grade ___ 





Books or trips | am 
interested in (V¥) Fare from New York City 


5 Escorted Tours- 


Round Trip Summer 


) Ranch Vacations (allexpense)$240. 00 
Yellowstone Park - - 108.82 


Becks Mts. [Helena- Butte] - 111.42 
} Inland Empire [Spokane] - 133.07 
Pacific Northwest | fortland . 138.32 
} Rainier Park Tecoma * 138.32 
0 Alaska[Skagway] - - - - 228.32 


all expense — 
(from Chicago) $151.04 to 238.61 
1 Canadian Northwest - - - 138.32 





AX 


The“NorthCoastLimited” 


Sets the Pace Out West! 
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PIED-A-TERRE 


UNFURNISHED APARTMENT 
ALL SPACE GIVEN TO MASTER’S QUARTERS 


<-> 





4 NEW WAY OF LIVING 
<0} 
A PERFECTLY-STAFFED HOME 


ALWAYS READY FOR COMPLETE FUNCTIONING 


<> 


THE SERVICE PROBLEM ELIMINATED 
<-> 


MANAGEMENT, 


SHERRY - NETHERLAND 


FIFTH AVENUE 


NEW 


LOUIS SHERRY 





AT 59TH 


YORK 


STREET 



























































IDWAY between the Place 
de la Concorde and the Are 
de Triomphe, just a step from the 
Champs Ely sees... 1S the Hotel 


-newest and most lux- 







Ge -orge V 






ur ious of Paris hotels. A select COS~ 





mopolit in clientele will find the re 





unusuz lly 1; arge rooms, quie *t,and the 





refine ments of serv ice th: at distin- 
guish the Hotel George V aboy e all 


other continental hotels. 











Yourchoic e ofaccommodat ions at Hotel 
George V may be made th: ough the En 


\ Route Serv ic e, Hotel Plaza, New York 


Managing Director Resident Manager 
ANDRE TERRAIL RAYMOND MAGDELAINE 
roprietor of ‘RESTAURANT formerly of the 


“HOTEL CRILLON’ 


OUR en ' he eS 3 
GE o 
me ORGE V. fp 





PARIS — @s 














ie SAS, 
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| Ro.une along towards the 


close of day, your thoughts turn, 
naturally, to a stopping-place for 
the night. . . Will it be inviting, 
homelike?... Will the food be good? 


. the rates reasonable?... Above 
all, will it mean A Good Night's 
Rest? 


Why trust to chance? If you plan 
your tour so that you can stop ata 
UNITED hotei all your problems 
are solved in advance. 


Let us send you our new touring 
booklets covering the 


Four Great United Trails 

1. Trail of Two Countries—From 

Mass. to Saint John, New Brunswick. 

2. Loop-the-Lakes Trail—Circling Lake Erie 
and Lake Ontario to Montreal. 


3. Hudson Valley-Montreal Trail — Fro 
New York to Montreal. 


Salem, 


4. Blue & Gray Trail—From New York 
through Pennsylvania and Virginia. 
Each booklet carries a large, main-route map, specially 
drawn for easy consultation while the car speed 


Hotels in the United System 


The ROOSEVELT 

The BENJAMIN F °R ANKLIN 
The OLYMPIC “at 
The BANCROFT vais” ster, 
The ROBERT TREA 
The ALEXANDE RH AMIL TON 


STACY-TRENT 
The PE NN- — 
The TEN 

The ONOND AG A 
The ROCHESTER 
‘The SENECA 

The 
The 
The PORTAGE 

The DURANT 

The PRESIDENT. 

El CONQUISTADOR * 






The 


Ro ches ter, 


N.Y 
Erie, Pa. 

Akron, Ob’ 
Flint, Michiga 
Kansas City, M 
Tucson, Ariz. 


Niagara Falls, 


IN CANADA 


The MOUNT ROYAL Montreal 
KING EDWARD HOTEL Toronto 
ROYAL CONNAUGHT Hamilton 
The CLIFTON Niagara Falls 
The PRINCE EDWARD Windsor 
The ADMIRAL BEATTY saint Jobn, N. B. 


* Opening Nor 
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A Canadian Tragedy 


Presenting the Story of an Interrupted Idyl and the Just Verdict of a Just Man 


S Reginald Weems tramped through 
the cool, dim aisles of the tamarack 
forest behind Jean-Baptiste the guide, 

his mind was occupied with reflections on 
the rare and admirable qualities of Parkins, 
his man. Even here in Portage du Renard, 
in the northerly reaches of the Province of 
Quebec, forty-three miles from the railway, 
where mail was delivered but once a week, 
where English, rarely heard, was not so 
much broken as utterly dismembered 

even here Parkins functioned as unfailingly 
and ceaselessly as on Park Avenue. Weems 
could with accuracy have been called a 
sybarite, his fleshpots were dear to him, but 
he was none the less a man of exacting and 
practical turn of mind—a precisionist. The 
fact that he was now on a hunting and 
fishing trip in the far north made him no 
less meticulous than usual about personal 
attendance; the temperature of his shaving 
water and the promptness of his meals. He 
required as always his bath, fresh linen, 
the proper cigarettes, the cordial with his 
post-prandial coffee—all these at their ac- 
customed moments. An exacting fellow, a 
systematic worldling, and one who lived by 





schedule, intending each daily event in 
which he had a voice to occur at its as- 
signed point in time. 


HUS, nine valets had desecrated his 

Park Avenue apartment until inadapta- 
bility had brought about their withdrawal 
in arithmetic progression. But Parkins was 
different. He had made good where others 
had failed signally. He had, one would have 
said, a divinely endowed ability to care 
for the person of R. Weems. His manners 
were irreproachable, and moreover, he 
knew precisely when to inform the tele- 
phone that Mr. Weems was out, ill, or 
away on business—a ticklish and important 
point. He had, one winter, been entrusted 
with the answering of minor invitations. 
When he called up his master at the offices 
of Weems, Murgleblad & Phipps, Reginald 
would put aside the clamors of the bond 
market and give ear. for Parkins never 
rang up about bagatelles. Yes, the man was 
an absolute jewel, as indispensable to him 
now as his bootlegger, his pedigree or his 
income. 

“Cvicitte, m’sieu,” called the guide, as 
they emerged from the timber onto the 
bank of a brawling stream, where, over the 
rapids an occasional trout leaped, shedding 
sudden refracted ares of sunlit brightness 
against the black-green tree trunks on the 
opposite bank. 

He set himself to the work in hand and 
began gravely casting, whipping the white 
surface of the cascade with dry flies of 


lengthy and unpronounceable names. With- 
out turmoil or excitement he caught fish 
after fish. 

“This is undoubtedly the life.” he told 
himself, as the guide scooped into the net 
the last fish allowed him by the game laws. 
Regretfully he reeled in and leaned his rod 
avainst a tree. 

. er, lunch.” 

“Tout preparé, Msieuw Vimmz. Msieu 
Parquins la tout arrange.” 

Perfect Parkins. In the basket there 
were caviare 


“Jean-Baptiste, prepare: le... 


sandwiches. — pdté-de-foie- 


gras sandwiches, devilled turkey sand- 





GENTLEMAN-SPORTSMAN 


Weems—even under the modified 
rigours of the hunting field—could 
with justice have been called a syb- 
arite, his fleshpots were dear to 
him, but he was a systematic world- 
ling—a precisionist to his valet 


wiches, Huntley & Palmer biscuit, cream 
cheese and currant jelly. There were 
Cyprus dates preserved in ginger. There 
was a bottle of dry Beaune, bearing the 
seal of the Liquor Commission, coffee in a 
thermos flask, a small flacon of Beénédic- 
tine, and a box of fifty Russian cigarettes. 

Quite at peace with the universe, Weems 
drained the ultimate drop of his cafe- 
cognac, and lit one of the long greyish 
cigarettes. Stretching himself out on his 
hack, he stared up at the metallic blue of 
the sky beyond the tree-tops and sighed 
almost happily. Nothing could blast his 
present content, he realized, baskine, revel- 


ing in solitude, tobacco smoke, sylvan 
beauty, and a sound digestion. In New 
York at this moment, he reflected with a 
touch of the immune one’s malice, his part- 
ner Murgleblad, and his brother Catheart 
Weems, would be frowning at each other 
across a lunch table at the Banker’s Club. 
with no more ecstatic prospect before them 
than a game of golf at four thirty. They 
would squabble without spirit: over their 





scorecards at the clubhouse, clutching in 
their hands glasses of dubious Scotch at 
the thought of which he, Reginald Weems, 
could at present afford to shudder and 
consider in his mind the phalanx of 
wrapped and sealed packages under the 
table in Parkins’ tent. Ah, the sound, 
round black bottles under the mottled 
paper! 

Later, in a leisurely manner, he and the 
euide would walk back to camp, arriving 
pleasantly weary. Parkins would receive 
the maenificent day’s catch, and vanish to 


reappear with an aperitif on a tray, and 
the week’s mail, to obtain which the valet 
had departed that morning for the tradine- 
post, briefease in hand. He projected on the 
screen of his fancy a warmly luxurious 
homecoming, with a perfect and fitting 
climax. 

There was something arresting about 
Parkins’ expression as he presented to his 
master a frosty cocktail on a pewter tray. 
He seemed upset. Was it imagination, or 
had his hand trembled a little? It had. 
There were telltale spillings on the sur- 
face of the tray, crystalline liquid globules. 
Parkins was avoiding his eye. Splendid 
Parkins! What could be troubling him? 

“Where is the mail, Parkins?” 

“T placed it on the table in your tent, sir.” 


At as it should be. There it was—some 
LX business correspondence, and two 
creamy envelopes addressed in pleasingly 
different feminine hands. He would read 
them after dinner. Still. his eve roved the ta- 
ble. seeking he knew very well what. Where? 

“Where—?!” 

“PARKINS!” 

There was no reply. He rushed from the 
tent in time to see a dim figure dart 
through the trees in the direction of the 
trail. “It’s no use, Parkins. Come back!” 

\ cowed fig 
and knelt at his feet, in a broken, suppliant 
attitude. “Oh, sir! 
knowledge my unpardonable neglect, sir, 


ure emerged from the woods 
Be easy on me! I ac- 


but think of the years I have served you. 
Oh, Mr. Weems, sir, don’t be hasty.” 

Weems considered the abject figure with 
pity. Should he forgive? He pondered 
darkly. Then his expression hardened, and 
his voice was like steel. 

“T am very much afraid that is out of the 
question, Parkins. I am very sorry, for you 
are an admirable servant. Do you, as yet. 
fully realize the enormity of what you 
have done, or rather criminally omitted 
to do? To think that you allowed yourself 
to forget to send my forwarding address to 
the offices of Vanity Fair!” 

FrepertcK A. PACKARD 
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The Retiring First Lady of the Land 


Mrs. Calvin Coolidge Surveys Her Garden From the Vantage Point of a White House Balcony 
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Russia: The Great k;xperiment 


An American Observer Analyzes 1928 Russia’s Attempt to Abolish Class and Private Property 


DITOR’S NOTE: In this paper Theodore Dreiser 

the greatly celebrated American novelist whose 
conscientious industry and acumen in observing and 
judging nations and men have been sufficiently estab- 
lished, presents a picture, several conclusions and an 
opinion of present-day Russia, whence he has lately 
returned. The mammoth, almost impudent, attempt 
of the Soviet to abolish all distinctions of class, pri- 
vate property, economic ambition and everything as- 
sociated with them, in the face of all history and 
established institutions, is the magnificent theme of 
Mr. Dreiser’s article. Famous as an observer of life, 
his name stands behind his reporting of facts, but 
Vanity Fair must emphasize the fact that the opinions 
expressed in the article are not its own, but Mr. Dreiser’s. 


HE chief interest of the English or Ameri- 

can observer in modern Russia is directed, 

of course, to the differences between the 

form of government functioning there and that 
in his own country. The Soviet government 
holds power, as we know, from the success- 
ful revolution in November t1g17. The first 
revolution in February which overthrew the 
Czar and brought Russian liberalism to the 
helm, was accompanied in all parts of the 
country by the formation of soviets which al- 
most everywhere relieved the old administra- 
tive organs, municipal, provincial, etc., of their 
tasks. These were not unknown to 
the Russian workers, soldiers and peasants, 
for they had been formed spontaneously in 
many parts of the country during the abortive 
revolution in 1905. In the period between the 
February and the November revolutions, the 
bolshevik wing of the old part of the Russian 
working class gradually increased its influence 
over these soviets everywhere, until it finally 
won a majority in the Soviet of Workers, Sol- 
diers’ and Peasants’ Deputies in St. Petersburg. 
The main card with which this success was 
won was, in my opinion, the uncompromising 
opposition of the bolshevists to the continua- 
tion of the war against the Central Powers, 
plus the obstinate efforts of Kerensky at the 
bidding of the allied powers to whip a half- 
starved and despairing people into further 
slaughter. Typical for the frame of mind of 
the soldiers and the people in general was 
the action of a Russian regiment quartered in 
St. Petersburg shortly before the second revo- 
lution. Upon receiving orders to leave for the 
front to take part in a new offensive, the troops 
marched without their officers to the war office, 
forced their way into the place and thrashed 
every official of any importance they could 
find. Small wonder then that when it came to 


soviets 


By THEODORE DREISER 


the point and on November 7th the bolshe- 
vists seized power in St. Petersburg, Kerensky 
could not find sufficient trustworthy troops to 
repulse the attack. The nation was heartily 
sick of war and ready to support those peo- 
ple who promised to free them from it. The 
bolshevists promised to do this, the people 
supported the bolshevists, and from that day to 
this the promise has been kept. The extraordi- 
narily conciliatory attitude of the Russian gov- 
ernment in all crises since is ample proof of 
this. 

Having captured political power, the prob- 
lem for the bolshevists was to hold it against 
the attempts of the counter-revolutionaries to 
wrest it from them. There followed a period 
in Russia, known to the Russians as the pe- 
riod of war communism. This was the period 
during which the whole forces of the State 
had but one aim—to win the civil war, wipe 
out the counter-revolutionaries, and thus es- 
tablish international peace as a basis for the 
second great task, the reconstruction of the 
shattered economic system of Russia. Here 
again the bolshevists succeeded in their task. 
With iron will, and, if necessary, with iron 
brutality, they crushed their enemies, despite 
the fact that these latter had the moral and 
material support of the Entente State and the 
United States. In one small city, Feodosia, on 
the Black Sea, about six thousand White 
Guards and suspected reactionaries were shot. 
The support here referred to had expressed 
itself in the form of an almost unlimited sup- 
ply of money, huge quantities of war material, 
and direct military assistance. British and 
American soldiers were in Archangel, the Jap- 
anese in Vladivostock, the Poles and White 
Russians in Kiev and Odessa and along the 
Black Sea generally. 


HIS period ended approximately with the 

signing of peace with the Poles after the 
failure of the attempt to take Warsaw, and the 
final crushing of the White armies. The mili- 
tary achievements of the Red army in this pe- 
riod, badly fed, badly clothed and_ badly 
equipped, can only be compared with the 
achievements of the revolutionary armies of 
France, and could only have been performed 
by revolutionary armies. With the end of this 
period of civil war ended also the period of 
war-communism. The basis had been created 


for the next great task, the reconstruction of 
Russia’s shattered industry and_ transport. 
The transformation from war-communism to 
the New Economic Policy of Lenin in the be- 
ginning of 1921, i.e., immediately following the 
victorious conclusion of the civil war, has been 
regarded generally in the outside world, and 
even by some ultra-revolutionaries in Russia 
itself, to have been a retreat from communism, 
and a great step towards the reintroduction of 
the economic system understood by us under 
the name of capitalism. It was represented that 
the Russian government under Lenin had at- 
tempted to introduce communism and had 
failed, and then recognizing its failure had 
taken the logical step of permitting the re- 
introduction, at least to a certain extent, of 
capitalism. In my opinion, this view is not 
correct. The ultra-revolutionaries mentioned 
previously may have been, and probably were, 
of the opinion that a violent and sudden in- 
troduction of pure communism—at the point 
of the bayonet, so to speak—was possible and 
necessary. Not so a man of Lenin’s capacity, 
—the greatest of all modern leaders, I think. 
For evolution was a necessary preliminary 
condition for revolution. In fact, his scheme of 
revolution may best be compared with the 
process of gestation accompanying conception 
and child-birth in a woman—a period of nine 
months’ evolution, followed by the painful and 
destructive (for the tissue of the mother) rev- 
olution accompanying the birth of the child, 
followed again by a period of evolution rep- 
resented by the growth of the child. 


OR Lenin and his supporters, the period of 

war-communism was not the instrument for 
the reconstruction of Russia, but simply and 
solely the economic and political regime most 
suited to. the aim in hand, i.e., the victorious 
ending of the civil war. Immediately this aim 
was achieved, the weapon with which it was 
achieved was placed back in the armory of 
the bolsheviks and we shall only see it again, 
so I was told in Russia, if and when the 
capitalist world attempts a second intervention. 
The New Economic Policy as introduced by 
Lenin was then not a retreat in the face of 
victorious capitalism, but rather the real be- 
ginning of the economic struggle against it. 
A new weapon for a new aim. 

This new weapon has now been in action 
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for almost and its results can 
already be judged to a certain extent. In these 


seven years, 
seven years Russia’s shattered economic sys- 
tem, as I found in my tour, has been rebuilt 
until today the pre-war level of production 
has been reached and passed. (Data in sup- 
port of this fact is furnished in volume by the 
current heads of all departments in Russia 
and is rather easily substantiated.) At any 
rate, with change a new period opened up for 
the Russian government, the period termed 
by them the period of the building up of 
socialism. 

And now comes the difference between Rus- 
sian industry as it existed before the war and 
as it exists today. Large-scale industry, the im- 
mense electrical schemes, the harnessing of 
Russia’s immense water power, etc., are to 
the extent of almost ninety percent State 
undertakings. Foreign commerce is to the ex- 
tent of a hundred percent under the control of 
the State through the State monopoly of for- 
eign commerce. Transport is almost complete- 
ly, if not completely, under the control of the 
State and the Co-operatives. In the commercial 
world alone, (and that to an ever-lessening 
degree), does that economic thing known to 
us as private initiative play any role, and even 
here it is a subordinate one. Something like 
seventy percent of all commerce, both whole- 
sale and retail, is now in the hands of the 
State and co-operative organizations. The influ- 
ence of the business man (the NEPman, as 
he is called in Russia), is limited almost ex- 
clusively to commerce, and he is strongest 
in retail trade. But even here, as anyone can 
see for himself in Russia, the course of devel- 
opment is gradually eliminating him. The 
private shops are the poorest of all. Those of 
the State and of the Co-operatives (unions 
of buyers) are the best. /t is the aim of the 
State organizations and above all of the co- 
operatives, to eliminate the private trader en- 
tirely, not with administrative measures, i.e., 
not at the point of the bayonet, but by produc- 
ing better goods at a cheaper price. 


HE figures in all branches of industry and 

commerce for recent years show that the 
share of the State and co-operative organiza- 
tions in the economic system of the country is 
steadily increasing, both relatively and abso- 
lutely, both with regard to turnover as well as 
invested capital. The last stronghold of the 
NEPman is, of course, in the villages. Here the 
land is officially the property of the State loaned 
out to the peasantry for usage. There are three 
types of peasantry—the well-to-do (for Rus- 
sia), known as the Kulaks, the middle-scale 
peasantry and the poor peasantry and direct 
land-workers. It is the alliance of the factory 
workers and soldiers with these two latter cate- 
gories, i.e., the middle-scale peasantry and the 
poor peasantry and land-workers, which forms 
the basis for the present government in Russia. 
The break-up of this alliance would make it 
impossible for any purely proletarian govern- 
ment to maintain itself with only the support 
of the workers. The policy of the government 
in Russia is now, therefore, directed towards 
maintaining this alliance by sharing the 
achievements of the development of industry 
and agriculture between the workers and 
peasants and reducing the distance between 
the two classes of those who work, and by 
making the peasant a »articinant as well as 


the worker in the building up of socialism. 
This latter is achieved by the growth of the co- 
operative idea amongst the peasantry, by the 
rational re-distribution of the land, by the es- 
tablishment of direct connection between the 
workers in the towns and the peasants on 
the land through so-called adoptions, etc., i.e., 
the workers of one factory or one industrial 
district adopt a special agricultural district, 
collect money to buy tractors and farm im- 
plements for this district, distribute literature, 
make special journeys at the week-end, as far 
as this latter is practically possible, etc., etc. 
Thus, the peasants observe their share in the 
advance of industry in the ever-increasing 
number of tractors and modern agricultural 
machinery making their way into the country, 
also in the coming of the radio, telephone, 
electric light, phonograph, bus, street car, 
rural free delivery, etc., etc. 


AKE the manifesto issued by the Central 

Executive Committee of the Soviet Union, 
i.e., the supreme governing organ of the coun- 
try, in connection with the tenth anniversary of 
the 1917 revolution, which was celebrated 
while I was there. This manifesto promised 
the workers the introduction of the seven hour 
day, and instructed the executive organs to 
commence with the gradual carrying out of 
this decision within the space of one year. 
This decrease of working hours is not to be 
accompanied by any reduction of wages. A 
further concession to the workers was the sum 
of fifty million roubles for the building of 
workers’ dwellings, in addition to an equal 
sum already set aside for this purpose in the 
State Budget for 1927-28. Today, the peasants, 
in practice, receive still greater immediate 
benefits. Before the manifesto referred to, 
twenty-five percent of the peasants were totally 
freed from the necessity of paying the single 
agricultural tax. Yet that manifesto ordered 
that a further ten percent be also freed; that 
is, that thirty-five percent of the peasantry 
from now on be further freed from the neces- 
sity of paying the agricultural tax. Further, 
the manifesto freed the peasants from the ne- 
cessity of repaying the loans received as a 
credit from the State in connection with the 
bad harvest of the year 1924-25. The poor 
peasantry were declared freed from paying 
their outstanding taxes, and the middle-scale 
peasants were furnished favourable conditions 
for repayment of what they used. More, the 
State also agreed in this manifesto to take over 
the complete costs for supplying the poor and 
middle-scale peasants with land, and a further 
sum of ten million roubles was laid aside for 
this purpose. A scheme for old-age pen- 
sions for poor peasants was promised and 
is to be put through. Incidentally, the death 
sentence for all crimes with the exception of 
crimes against the State, military crimes and 
armed banditry, was abolished, and the sen- 
tences of all prisoners with the exception of 
those sentenced for any of the above crimes, 
plus that of malicious defalcation, were to be 
reduced. 

From this manifesto, issued when I was in 
Moscow, one can see, I think, that the peasant 
class is neither downtrodden nor exploited. 
My subsequent travels confirmed me in this. 
If anything, my general impression was that 
the Central Government was trying to do more 
than the and the of the 


industries labour 


VANITY FAIR 


people would warrant at this time. 

But now as to the people who actually rule 
Russia. The actual mechanism of the soviets 
I need not go into. It is rather well known by 
now, I think. Sufficient to say that the main 
principle of the franchise in Russia is votes 
for all those who are working for the aim of 
the government, i.e., the building up of social. 
ism, and none for those who are not, such as 
NEPmen working for their own personal 
profit. In other words, modern Russia presents 
us with a class State almost in pure culture, 
a class State where one class openly dominates, 
if you will, in contradistinction to other States 
where the dominance of a class is concealed 
by the normal methods of democratic liberal. 
ism. The men who are the leaders of the State 
are poor. When they die, as all men must, 
they leave no estate behind them. This is a 
most tremendous fact for an outside observer, 
Whatever one may think of the present-day 
rulers of Russia, one cannot deny their honesty 
and, as measured by all our tests, their self. 
lessness with regard to the good things of 
this world. During the latter part of his life, 
Lenin, in my opinion the greatest personality 
of our generation, lived with his wife and 
sister in two small rooms in the Kremlin, 
With the exception of that last part of his life 
when he lived as a reconvalescent at Gorki. 
The rooms of Lenin in the Kremlin have been 
maintained intact, with everything in them, 
as far as I know. They offer perhaps a classical 
example of the simplicity and frugality of the 
present-day rulers of Russia. Lenin, however, 
was not alone in this. Most of the leaders live 
in simple hotel rooms or in single rooms in 
the Kremlin, and the actual wage of all off. 
cials and leaders from Stalin down is 225 
roubles a month—about $112. There is no 
question of personal accumulation of wealth. 
There can be none, save by graft and outside 
hoarding, and the men I met did not look like 
grafters. As a matter of fact, compared with 
our political leaders and those of some other 
countries that I have chanced to meet in my 
time, I rank them as high as any—more eat 
nest, more thoughtful and sincere, more capa 
ble of thinking—and that is the highest com 
pliment I can pay them. 


HERE is then, of course, the problem of the 

Party. The Communist Party is openly the 
yeast of the revolution, or, as Lenin termed it, 
the locomotive of the revolution. Through this 
Party and its nation-wide organization, the 
hegemony of the working class is maintained, 
the soviets influenced, (controlled if you 
like), but once again, not at the point of the 
bayonet but by organized work among the 
masses, the communist agents or workers wilt 
ning the confidence of the latter and acting 
as their leader. In every working class of 
peasant organization there is a communist 
fraction with its members and officials and 
leaders who definitely and openly work in an 
organized fashion to guide the policy of the 
whole organization. So it is in the soviets them- 
selves and in the soviet congresses which f 
nally elect the government of the country. The 
Party, of course, has a monopoly and it tol- 
erates no other party at its side. Hence the 
recent ousting of Trotzky and his followers 
who wished to organize a second or rival patty 
and so wrest the power from the present group. 

(Continued on page 102) 
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ALINE MACMAHON IN HER DRESSING ROOM 


49 


FRANK REHN GALLERIES 


Miss MacMahon is one of the most promising of our young American 
actresses. She has just scored her greatest triumph as the heroine in 
the suppressed play, Maya. James Chapin’s admirable portrait is life-size 





Ladies of the Demi-Monde 


A Paper on the Shadv Ladies Now Vanished from a Modern World of Standardized Maidens 


Tell me now in what hidden way is 
Lady Flora the lovely Roman? 

Where's Hipparchia, and where is Thais, 
Neither of them the fairer woman? 


But where are the snows of yester-year? 


OETS can ask questions like these, with 

some prospect of an emotional appeal, 

for when they ask them as beautifully 
as Francois Villon in Rossetti’s translation— 
the only perfect translation of verse ever 
achieved—they provide a magical atmosphere 
of graveyard secrets which an essayist may 
envy but cannot hope to emulate when he asks 
where are the demi-mondaines of not so long 
ago. I am not venturing to praise for a richer 
beauty the frail ladies of the past above those 
of the present: I am merely wondering if there 
actually are any authentic demi-mondaines 
‘oft in the world. As far as my experience has 


By COMPTON MACKENZIE 


taken me the species appears to be extinct. 
What young man will be able to write thirty 
years hence, nay, what middle-aged man could 
write to-day as George Moore wrote in Vale 
of a galaxy like Leonie Leblanc, Cora Pearl, 
Blanche d’Antigny, Margaret Hor- 
tense Schneider, and Julia Baron? And if in 
1928 the demi-mondaine is extinct, by 1958 
she will be mythical. Indeed, I doubt she is 
mythical already. The other day, passing one 
of those furtive little shops which Conrad has 
described so well in The Secret Agent, I no- 
ticed a paper-bound book in the window on 
the cover of which was the picture of a volup- 
tuous hour-glass of a woman and the title of 
which was The Life and Adventures of Cora 
Pearl. Yet of that incredible creature George 
Moore writes as casually as we might write of— 
well, no matter whom, for though my thesis is 
the extinction of the demi-mondaine there may 
he simple folk who believe that she still exists 


Byron, 


just as people went on believing in dragons 
long after the last dragon had wagged his 
tail for the last time. When I begin to ponder 
the problem cf the demi-mondaine’s disappear- 
ance I am awed by the thought of the tre- 
mendous social change which has been carried 
through since I was a boy. I doubt if the ef- 
fect of the French Revolution was as influen- 
tial over the mind of man as the revolution of 
the first mind of 
woman. The profoundest significance of the 
epoch upon which we have entered is to be 


safety-bievele over the 


found in the altered status of women. Such 
things as Atlantic flights, great wars, and wire- 
less telegraphy are minor incidents compared 
with that. A man is as old as he feels, a woman 
is as old as she looks. How stale and flat and 
unprofitable is such a proverb now! I could 
invent a better. A man is as free as his purse, 
a woman is as free as her petticoats. I imagine 
(Continued on page 115) 
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VANITY FAIR 


A Very Critical Gentleman 


Reporting the Impressions of an Afternoon and an Evening With the Great Andrew Lang 


HE first of my two glimpses of Andrew 

Lane was in the summer of 1896, at an 

afternoon party given by Mr. and Mrs. 
Edmund Gosse at their Delamere 
Terrace. I think this was also the first time I 
was at that delightful house. My Works had 
just been published; and to Gosse, whom I 
had already met often enough, I had sent a 
copy. He was not quick to patronise young 
men who had done nothing, nor those who had 
done nothing good. Sidney Colvin would sit 


house in 


demurely benign, exquisitely trustful of the 
outcome, on any egg—on any number of eggs. 
Gosse cared but for the fledged and _ able- 
bodied chick. I remember that when I received 
my summons to Delamere Terrace I felt that 
my little book really had not fallen at all flat. 
The drawing-room was very full when, care- 
fully dressed for the part of brilliant young 
dandy, and very calm, and very shy, I made my 
entry. Mrs. Gosse had been reading the Works 
and introduced me, as author of them, to 
some lady at hand. I stood talking to this lady 
about the weather, inwardly hoping that she 
was thinking how kind it was of me to talk 
down to her level, and that she was not guess- 
ing that I would have liked very much to 
dazzle her if I had known how. But, while I 
talked, I thought less of the impression made 
by me on this lady than of the deep impres- 
sion made on me by Mr. Andrew Lang. 
HAD instantly recognized him from the 
photographs. He was leaning against an 
angle of the wall. One might almost have sup- 
posed he had been placed there as an orna- 
ment. From the buzzing human throng he seemed 
to be quite as detached as any palm in any 
pot. Slender and supereminent, he curved, 
he drooped, he was a very beautiful thing 
in the room. And it was even more in colour 
than in form that he 
think that Nature, and not some cunning 
handicraft of 
produced these harmonious contrasts! The 
long nut-brown neck was not more sharply 
relieved by the white of the turned-down col- 
lar than was the nut-brown forehead by the 
silvery hair that wavily caressed it, than were 
the nut-brown cheeks by the silvery vapour 
they had of whisker. And the moustache was 
jet-black, and jet-black were the eyebrows and 
the eye-lashes. In such surroundings the white- 
ness of the eye-balls and the darkness of the 
brown eyes “told” tremendously, of course. 


was so admirable. To 


staining and bleaching, had 


But in a spiritual sense the eyes told nothing 
at all. They shone, they flashed, but with no 
animation to belie the general look of inani- 
mateness. Their lustre was as lovely and as 
meaningless as that of jewels. Nature had in 
some corner of the earth produced two large 
brown diamonds, of which she was very proud; 
and it had seemed to her that Andrew Lane’s 
face would be the best of all possible settings 
for them. So there they were. I wondered 
with things of such fabulous value 
exposed on his person, he went about armed, 


whethe o 


or unarmed but very heavily insured. 


Now and again, 


as he stood propped against 


By MAX BEERBOHM 


the angle of the wall, he inserted with long 
brown fingers a monocle through which the 
rays of the eye were refracted with surpassing 
brilliance. And his manner of doing this 
seemed to indicate, not that any 
one whom he particularly cared to inspect, 
but that he took a languid pleasure in the 
gesture. If to superficial observers the fixing 


there was 


of that monocle might have convicted him of 
curiosity, the marked way he had of letting 
it drop promptly down again to his waistcoat 
must have acquitted him of having found the 
slightest profit in the investigation. With his 
white waistcoat he wore a pale blue tie. That 
was the note he had added to Nature’s colour- 
scheme; and it was well chosen. It was good, 
too, as a symbol. It suggested just that de- 
tachment from Oxford which (since your thor- 
ough Oxford man is superior to everything, 
not excepting Oxford) stamped Andrew Lang 
as one of the most inalienably Oxfordish per- 
sons of his time. 


OW that I saw him in person, I was loath 
i to lose sight of him, but I did with a good 
erace escort my lady down to the dining-room, 
where were refreshments. When we came up 
again, Lang was no longer visible: the palm 
had been transplanted—whither?—and_ the 
corner where it had stood looked very bare. 
Presently my host came up to me and said, 
“Come out on the balcony. I want you to know 
Andrew Lang.” 

There he was, gazing across the balustrade 
to the canal whose nymphless waters flow very 
near to Delamere Terrace. 

“The angler aroused!” murmured Gosse. 
And “Yes,” he said to Lang, in that tone of 
mock-lyric ecstasy which his friends know so 
well, “that is where I always go a-fishing, the 
first thing in the morning. Oh, you should 
breakfast Trout, salmon, dace—I 
know not what! .. But now I want you to 
know Mr. Max Beerbohm, Collected 
Works have recently been issued.” 

“Yes, I’ve just been hw-eading them,” Lang 


with us! 


whose 


drawled in a tenor voice to Gosse. (To me 
he tendered a graceful hand, and his gaze wan- 
dered.) “Ve-wy amusing,” he faintly added. 
“Why, Sir, I have read them and found 
neither amusement in their folly nor in their 
precocity the symptoms of salubrious growth” 
is what Dr. Johnson would have said, and is 
what Lang conveyed. But those words might 
have been for me the beginning of a life-long 
friendship with Dr. Johnson, whereas Lang’s 
“ve-wy amusing” was clearly a cul-de-sac. 
And yet I daresay he meant to be kind. I 
have heard from people who knew him inti- 
mately that he was a really kind man. He 
may even have had the wish to please. But it 
is certain that one had to know him intimately 
before his wish could, in regard to one- 
self, be gratified. No man can easily be popu- 
lar who has the Oxford manner in 
rudimentary degree: the perfection of that 
manner is a sovereign charm against popu- 
larity. (I have praised it in one of my books; 
but the eulogy was a trifle insincere 


even a 


Was a 


throw-back to the time when I had not yet 
outgrown my undergraduate self. Oxford | 
have never ceased to love; but its manner— 
as exemplified not in writing, but in social 
[ began to abhor very soon after 
I went down.) It is no wonder that Lang was 
not beloved by people at large. 

Especially was he not beloved by the emi- 


intercourse 


nent creative writers of his time. Indeed, very 


few critics get on well with creators. There. 


is, no doubt, a point at which criticism does 
merge into creation, and it is always hard to 
say just where this point is—to determine 
whether this or that piece of fine criticism may 
or may not truly be called creative. But to this 
point, assuredly, Lang was never near. With all 
his gifts, he had of imagination not one spark, 
Fancy and wit he had in his earlier work: 
and grace he never lost; but for the rest he 
had only an immense quantity of that “clever. 
which to the creative artist is of all 
qualities the most repellent. And this clever. 
ness, which was always at the disposal of the 
classies, 


9 
ness 


was never used in 
great contemporary writer. 

He helped Stevenson, because Stevenson 
was a Scotsman imitating Scott (instead of 
following the true bent of his own fantastic 
genius, alas). For Browning and Meredith and 
Swinburne, for Henry James, for Bernard 
Shaw, for any spirit that was new or vital in 
current work, he had at best a chilly toler- 
ance. Himself remote by nature, he could en- 
joy masterpieces only at a distance: their 
proximity jarred him. He loved “Mr. Thack- 
eray,” but he loved Jane Austen more: she 
was further off. And Homer he loved most of 
all, because Homer was further off than any- 
one. I think there was moreover in him (with 
his Gipsy blood) a strain of pure mischiev- 
ousness that impelled him to poke fun at any 
vreat man who was alive to be annoyed. And 
this I take to be the reason why he would 
write now and again a sudden rhapsody about 
some obviously third-rate new talent. 


service of any 


REMEMBER old Theodore Watts-Dunton 

thumping the table in his back-dining-room 
and saying in his most sonorous accents, “I 
never yet knew a genius who didn’t loathe 
Lang.” He himself was the perfect type of the 
critic whom men of genius love. I am not a 
man of genius; but this did not prevent me 
from loving old Theodore. It did, however. 
prevent me from loathing Lang. I merely 
shared the common lot of men who met him 
for the first time: I did not like him very much. 

Some years elapsed before I saw him for the 
second time. This was on a summer evening 
and in the court-yard of the Hotel Cecil. I 
had been invited to the annual dinner in aid 
of the Printers’ Pension Fund. As I drove up, 
Lang was standing bare-headed on the steps, 
gazing brilliantly and blankly across the 
court-yard. He had not changed in the inter- 
val of years; the harmony of his silver and 
black and brown was all unimpaired. I don’t 
suppose IT had changed much either, but it 


(Continued on page 108) 
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: Henry V of England—Walter Hampden 


The Actor- Manager Has Revived the Shakespearean Drama as His Final Offering of the Season 








THE ASTAIRES 
The Astaires have been en- 
joying a triumphant season 
in Funny Face, a musical 
comedy full of the stuttering 
rhythms of George Gersh- 
win. The marriage between 
Gershwin’s music and Fred 
Astaire’s feet was obviously 
made in heaven. Sister Adele 
is a comical miss who romps 
around and sings songs like 


S’Wondertul, 





JACK DONAHUE 
They write the still magical 
name of Marilyn Miller in 
incandescents above the 
New Amsterdam Theatre to 
draw the crowds into Mr 
Ziegfeld’s Rosalie, and then 
craftily retain the boneless 
and enormously funny Mr. 
Donahue to see that the 
rowds do not walk out again 


ED WYNN 
There is a large and undimin- 
ished fraction of the public 
who would rather spend a 
whole evening with the an- 
tics of Mr. Wynn than with 
those of any other clown in 
America. His worried and 
solicitous hands have been 
fluttering all this season in 
Mr. White’s Manhattan Mary 





A Look at Musical Comedy 
Five of Our Comedians Viewed 


by Miguel Covarrubias, the Artist 





VANITY FAIR 





HAL SKELLY 


When Arthur Hopkins de- 
cided to rewrite and produce 
a play about a comic hoofer 
from the burlesque wheel, he 
trotted over to some musical 
comedy and decoyed Hal 
Skelly from its cast. Since 
August, Mr. Skelly has been 
sharing with Barbara Stan- 
wyck the honoursin Burlesque 


JOE COOK 
With the pronounced circus 
flavor of Master Cook’s new 
harlequinade, Rain or Shine, 
it is becoming increasingly 
evident that this amazing 
clown is the heir apparent to 
the great kindergarten pub- 
lic which has kept the wolf 
from the Fred Stones’ door 
during many _ long_ years 
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“And Bells on Their Toes” 


Being a Report on Certain Clowns and Comics and Fast Foot-Workers of the Current Shows 


ASHIONS in zanies constantly change. 

Not that I much love the word “zanies”, 

hut, ever since the lady novelists and the 
more volatile play-reviewers discovered it, 
there’s no other word for the specialists who 
supply musical. comedies with comedy. And 
fashions in these specialists do change. 

Nowadays, in order to play the perfect 
clown, one must incidentally be a_ perfect 
rifle shot, juggler, singer, inventor, acrobat, 
flutist, harmonicist . . . briefly, be all things 
to every member of the audience. More than 
anything else, one must dance. One must say 
it with ankles. The best beloved of modern 
entertainers is the “dancin’ fool”. 

Jazz and jazz-band are mostly responsible. 
The dazzle of swift, centrifugal feet is the 
eves’ answer to all the ears’ investments in ec- 
centric, brassily accented rhythmic and coun- 
ter-rhythmic music. A carnival is incomplete 
without visual effects and personal details. 
Just as so many worthies have tried to set 
words to Gershwin’s Rhapsody in Blue, so 
many comedians have found themselves booked 
to be the bouncing images of a great blare. 

Time was when the late Eddie Foy needed 
only to walk on the stage with that pair of 
pitted dimples which made his face all gutta- 
percha, and that locomotion which was half 
prowling, half mincing . . . and the world 
howled. (Though if you'll read Mr. Foy’s re- 
cent memoirs you will find he was an inde- 
fatigable dancer in his younger days, too.) 
And time was when Weber and Fields could 
raise gales by announcing that a soldier had 
been shot... “Where?” ... “In the excite- 
ment.” And when DeWolf Hopper had only 
to recite Casey at the Bat and the world was 
his. Not that the comics of today are of a 
better mould, necessarily—but they are cer- 
tainly of a different one. 


HERE are these, for instance, now enor- 

. mously popular in musical plays that are 
running in New York: Ed Wynn, Jack Don- 
ahue, Joe Cook, Lester Allen, William Kent, 
Lou Holtz... the list deserves to be doubled. 
Also, if dancing be the food of liveliness, it 
should be headed by the Astaires. 

I cannot pretend to be discovering the 
Astaires. Or, for that matter, to be discover- 
ing any of them. Those days are past when 
critics could play Balboas among the merry- 
andrews of burlesque and the night-blooming 
Columbines of the dance clubs. Everyone 
whom the high-brows hope to hail for the next 
few years or so seems to have been hailed and 
hale-fellowed already from Rows A to Z, 
aesthetically and philosophically until Broad- 
way walks knee-deep in fallen laurel leaves. 
But, soon or late, I may at least come in on 
an after-beat of rapture for the Astaires. 

They are in Funny Face. Which, except that 
Funny Face happens of its own accord to be 
a work of full quota of verve and witty word 
and tunefulness, matters very little. I fear the 
Astaires could be in East Lynne and make it 
immediately merry, conscienceless and smart. 
That is no small compliment. Not every well 


By GILBERT GABRIEL 


known humourist can claim it. For example, 
the frantic admirers of Beatrice Lillie, the 
unique English travesty queen, have seen her 
smothered in the past two years by two poor 
musical shows in which she has tried to be 
everything including two whole evenings’ 
fanciful apology. 

They are a sort of champagne cup of mo- 
tion, these Astaires. They live, laugh and leap 
in a world that is all bubbles. They might be 
another pair of Castles—except that they have 
too much humour and won't be. But they are 
sleek, long-shanked, blissfully graceful, both 
of them; their dance-steps flash and quiver 
with an intricacy which declines to be taken 
seriously but which is none the less a maker 
of marvels. And when you have them together, 
as in one last-minute song of Funny Face, 
their brother-sister act stops just this correct 
side of the uproarious, so finely fizzy it is with 
their young and gleeful capers. 





UT this business of the rampageous Fred 
and Adele is something quite else again 
from the broad, loosed funniness of, say, Ed 
Wynn. I presume the town is now pretty well 
unanimous about it: Ed Wynn, in his doltage, 
is America’s readiest whoop-producer. And 
Wynn is just about the only one of them all 
who doesn’t dance, either. True, in Manhat- 
tan Mary, he may trot out a tap or two—I 
have a dim recollection of him swinging a 
meek and nervous limb on one occasion—but 
that’s extra and no necessity of his routine. 
It must be a triumph of something or other, 
though I’m not sure what, to be able to stand 
still and still be comical, these soft-shoe days. 
And, even if it isn’t a triumph, it’s Ed Wynn. 
Mr. Wynn has the incalculable advantage 
of a pathetic face. (Name a great clown who 
has not been the greater for a touch of 
pathos.) Mr. Wynn looks like a reborn Simple 
Simon, but a Simon of tremulous lip and 
anxious, self-aware simplicity, a creature with 
the brains of a wisp of wool and the courage 
of a rabbit. There is a squirt of the piteous in 
all his crazy doings and undoings, a beautiful 
misery in his huge, horn-rimmed goggle-eyes 
all the while he is drooling away at plaintive 
nonsense a verbiage on the frontier of 
utter madness. 

That saving pathos is the very quality which 
gives Mr. Wynn so excruciating a réle in 
Manhattan Mary. For there he plays a gentle 
nitwit of a waiter in a gangsters’ lunchroom, 
drafted by an unfastidious Fate to be the 
leader of notorious thugs, hating the job, 
botching it, pleading, stumbling, wallowing in 
his own terrors. If you resent having to burst 
into sudden snorts of undignified glee, God 
save you from the moment when Mr. Wynn 
comes into the restaurant hanging gingerly 
to the end of the bridle of a gigantic Percheron. 
And pray for similar preservation from Mr. 
Wynn’s newest invention—he is famous for 
them, as you probably know—for scientific 
aids to table manners. 

But inventions are rather a general rage 
among the modern shenaniganders. Here is 


Joe Cook capping the climax of Rain or Shine 
with an invention which makes Mr. Wynn’s 
a subject for a microscope. For Mr. Cook’s is 
a mountainous affair, something needing the 
whole stage, top to bottom and all points all 
around. It is like one of those nightmares of 
Rube Goldberg’s torn out of the immobility 
of black and white drawing and made unbe- 
lievably alive. What the object of it all is the 
witness must guess—I think it is a way of 
getting someone to play a triangle. But it 
involves a saw-mill, a seltzer-bottle, a Ferris- 
wheel, a whole collection of violins and mando- 
lins smashed to pieces in perfect rhythm on 
the head of poor, dumb, wordless Dave Chasen 
. . . and, all in all, I can safely dare you to 
smile at it. You are too busy roaring. 

As for Mr. Cook, ipse, he prides himself on 
his versatility, and works tremendously to 
keep up with his pride. Whatever he cannot 
do standing on his toes he seems to be able to 
do twice better standing on his head. He can 
sing and dance with the best of them, he can 
patter and pass his line of foolishness over 
the footlights in a peerless humour; and then 
he can begin all over again and do all the 
things with Indian clubs and such-like which 
you never dreamed were part of a comedian’s 
repertory ... and of course aren’t, necessarily. 
But it is probable that the entire Ringling Cir- 
cus was brought to New York about a month 
after the opening of Rain or Shine simply in 
order to be Joe Cook’s understudy. 


— for one—and who can speak for 
more?—I think Jack Donahue is the artist 
of them all. All that Mr. Donahue does comes 
from within him. He needs no gang of gun- 
men, no wild contraptions or polyphonic gags. 
I have seen him (in Sunny, that was) turn a 
five cent coat-hanger into the suggestion of a 
bow and arrow and go capering around like 
an oversized Cupid in a perfect glory of 
ridiculousness that needed no aid from the 
stage carpenter or the joke-book. 

It must be his long, shambly legs, for one 
thing; you would never suspect them of such 
galvanized nimbleness. It must be, too, that 
strange, turbulent rush of features to the front 
of his face. Mr. Donahue looks the boob, the 
tough boob, the good-natured boob, the boob 
on stilts, the boob with slouch and grouch. 
The very slope of his shoulders and hunch of 
his back are the last words of a whole living 
essay on the ways, means and muggings of 
human boobishness. Figure Mr. Donahue as a 
West Point plebe and you know in advance 
where you'll laugh when you go to Rosalie. 
Imagine him coming down slowly, ever so 
slowly, in a stage parachute, and you know 
where you'll almost pop your shirt-studs. 

In mid-air he has the collected agility of six 
eels. Mr. Donahue has joints and sockets 
greased with dynamite. When he touches the 
ground they all explode at once. Hands, feet 
and face fly off to the sixteen points of the 
compass. It all happens with, and of, and on 
the jazz. His dancing has that frenzy, that 
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VANITY FAIR 


A Guide to the Continental Restaurants Prepared by a Famous Gastronomic Connoisseur 


HE good restaurant, like the good an- 

tique shop, can often be spotted by its 

outward appearance. It is rarely in the 
centre of the rich quarter of a city, but gen- 
erally in one of the older sections, near the 
markets, if not in the very midst of the 
booths. Its real treasures are within. It does 
not bait the passer-by with gilding, mirrors, 
and a flood of electric light. It does not resort 
to comic opera settings in the style of the 
“hostelry” and “ye olde inn,” which can at- 
tract none but the stupid. The good restaurant 
is usually dingy and low-ceilinged, with un- 
comfortable chairs. When you enter, the pro- 
prietor vows that he cannot serve you, that 
it is either too early or too late, and that 
you should have made arrangements in ad- 
vance. One cannot dine here without a strug- 
gle. But on penetrating further, a glance 
will soon reassure you: the blackened fire- 
place, often in the centre of the room, will 
tell you more about the history of this house 
than reams of publicity could ever do. Through 
a partly open door you will see the adjoining 
kitchen—not a sort of closet with alcohol 
burner as in those establishments where 
facades and lobbies predominate but a kit- 
chen where a massive steel stove is humming 
warmly and the pots which cover it are giving 
off little puffs of engaging steam. Finally, 
(a distinctive sign which never misleads,) 
a good restaurant can invariably be recognized 
by the absence of dancing. For— and this 
is a theme to which we shall revert in another 
article—the conditions essential to gastron- 
omy are slowness and silence, the retiring 
silence of a sanctuary... . 


’ 





ET us say at the start that a good restau- 
rant is always expensive. It is one of the 
virtues of the cuisine that no cultivated pal- 
ate can be deceived as to the quality of the 
ingredients themselves; and good food, how- 
ever simple, is rare and costly. Costly, that 
is, for the needy European—but many Ameri- 
can tourists are at once discerning and well- 
to-do, and for this reason they can and 
should assist the European restaurants worthy 
of the name to continue their traditions of 
the past. They will soon come to know the 
correct price for things. It is not hard to avoid 
the danger of overpaying. Americans—and 
I should be happy if these articles will help 
matters—should cease to live in Europe as 
a race apart. They should not frequent one 
another’s society so exclusively; they should 
make friends and establish contacts in the 
countries which they visit or where they are 
stopping. They will learn a thousand profit- 
able secrets, and above all they will be- 
come adept at paying for a thing exactly 
what it is worth and no more. Just because 
truffles and caviare are dear in Chicago, one 
need not pay a high price for them in Péri- 
gueux or Bucharest. Just because good ser- 
vants are rare in Park Avenue, one need not 
shower one’s French chauffeur or one’s Ital- 
ian steward with gold, as do many of my 


friends from America. Not only will they 
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get no better service by doing so—they may 
even defeat their own purposes. 

One of the most impressive dinners I ever 
attended was given in Paris before the 
war, a meal costing 3,000 gold francs, or 
let us say about $600 per plate. It was de- 
signed by one of the masters of the French 
cuisine who was with Escoffier, the old chef 
of the Carlton in London. I am referring to 
Prosper Montagné, monarch of French cook- 
ing. There were (at an outlay of more than 
$400) hors-d’oeuvre, caviare, filet of trout, 
crayfish, sea urchins, milt, toast with marrow, 
truffles, cheese soufflé, et cetera, along with 
1820 Tokay, 1827 port, and 1870 gin. The 
soup was made of swallow nests imported from 
China; the fish was shipped from the Volga; 
the aurochs, that prehistoric buffalo, had 
been brought from the forests of the Czar; 
the hazel grouse came from Vologda, the 
white truffles from Italy; and as to the fruits, 
they were all planted in the centre of the 
table in a basket ornamented with flowers. 
Finally the menus, each with the name of one 
of the guests, were original water-colours 
done by a celebrated artist. I do not believe 
that it would be impossible to repeat such 
a menu. 


HE aeroplane now permits the quick 

transportation of the best specialties from 
one capital to another—and is not the tri- 
umph of the two successive restaurants of 
X. Boulestin at London due in great part 
to the fact that he was able to procure his 
supplies from the markets of Paris rather 
than from Covent Garden? The great trai- 
teurs of Paris, the capital of gastronomy, are 
known to everybody, and they have no need 
of my publicity. They are first Montagné, rue 
de l’Echelle: then, favourite spots with 
Americans, Foyot, the Tour d’Argent, and 
Lapérouse on the left bank of the Seine; 
finally Larue, Paillard, and the Café de Paris, 
despite a rather festive and “dancing” ele- 
ment which spoils them for the “compleat 
epicure.” But there are many others: the 
Caneton at the Bourse; the group of restau- 
rants by the market, Monteil, the Pied de 
Mouton, and the Escargot d’Or; the Rotonde 
and Baty et Michaud for artists, in Montpar- 
nasse; Marguery, Boilaive, Sylvain on the 
boulevards; Dagorno and the Cochon d’Or 
for meats in La Villette: outside of Paris, 
the Progrés at Neuilly, the Madrid, the Coq 
Hardi, Aubergenville, and Bicherel. . . . At 
Versailles the food is mediocre, but I recom- 
mend Le Kilométre 104 to tourists arriving 
from Cherbourg via automobile. Those who 
come from Le Havre should stop at Rouen, 
place du Vieux Marché, at the Hotel de la 
Couronne, and should sample a Rouen duck, 
a Normandy sole, and one of those soufflés 
au Calvados, which is to say a soufflé with 
apple brandy the fragrance of which is such 
that the young American girls at Deauville 
used it last summer as a skin massage after 
bathing. 

Chartres, Orléans 


Amiens. (except the 


duck pdatés at the station). Fontainbleay 
or Le Havre are not greatly recommended 
for gastronomers; nor is Deauville any more 
so, but Guillaume le Conquérant at Dives, 
and Saint-Siméon and La Ferme de la Ren. 
aissance on the outskirts of Honfleur are 
among the best inns of France. The Hotel 
de Paris at Livarot is superb—and one 
should not leave Calvados without tasting 
its chicken a la créme. In the South, Nantes 
(Hotel de France) is a marvellous centre 
with its Anjou wines. Doubs, Jura, and Al- 
sace are admirable “alimentary provinces” 
with their foies gras, their geese, and their 
trout. Burgundy is naturally at the very 
source of all French cooking, with Bugey, 
Dauphiné, and the country around Aix-les- 
Bains, Pernollet at Belley, the Hotel de 
Etoile at Chablis, the Hotel de la Poste 
at Saulieu and at Beaune, and the Cloche at 
Dijon are known to all tourists motoring 
down to the Mediterranean. Lyon is, with 
Paris, the metropolis of gastronomy, Mora. 
teur, Filloux, Brazier, and Emile being 
places which one will not leave without regret. 
. .. Aside from Marseille (Isnard, the Ré. 
serve, and Pascal) it must be admitted that 
the gourmet does not have much cause for 
delight on the Mediterranean coast. The 
wines, butters, and creams are inferior to 
those of the North. Towards Biarritz and the 
Basque shore the country has been spoiled 
by too many Spaniards, except perhaps at 
Pau. Thus we shall hasten up towards Bor. 
deaux, Dordogne, and Périgueux. The Chapon 


Fin with its cellar; the ortolans, the foies gras, 


and the fish on this Atlantic shore make the 
finest eating in France. 


F the tourist descends from Biarritz into 

Spain, he must stop at Pasajes where Chris. 
topher Columbus (and later Lafayette, in 
1776) embarked for America. Here, at the 
Panier Fleuri, he must try the crabs and the 
lobsters a laméricaine. There is now but one 
other resource: Madrid. He will find here 
the old classic restaurant, Lhardy, calle San 
Jeronimo, which is a kind of Spanish Foyot 
with very old and venerable maitres d’hotel 
and a table abundant and rare. Finally, if 
he wants to return to the era of Cervantes, 
let him go to Botin, in the older section of 
the city. Here, against a background of blue 
azulejos and beautiful faiences, a heritage 
from the Moors, he will eat extraordinary 
suckling pig and milk-fed kid, still small, as 
tender as spring chicken, and served in 
glazed earthenware dishes. In Barcelona, at 
the Tibidabo and Miramar, near the old Cas- 
tillo de Montjuich, one can get excellent 
little Jangoustes, or spiny lobsters. 

We do not recall many good meals in 
Italy except at Turin (the pancakes of 
white truffles and the risotti with saffron) 
and at Bologna. But on the other hand, how 
many picturesque trattorie! Who thinks of 
breakfast at the Lion d’Or at Burano, amidst 
the odours of saffron and of frying? 


(Continued on page 94) 
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JUNE, 1928 


After the Dance—Agnes De Mille 





NICKOLAS MURAY 


A Young Dancer Who in a Short Time Has Made a Notable Success in a Series of Recitals 


Te daughter of William De Mille and the granddaughter of Henry George, 

Agnes De Mille has been making headway this Past season on her own, in 
a series of recitals which revealed her talents as an actress and a humourist as 
well as a dancer. Her dancing career, begun when she was a child, was interrupted 
by attendance at college, and it was only last year that she made her professional 
début in a théatre intime production of La Finta Giardinere. She excels in 


character studies, in the deft juxtaposition of pathos and buffoonery. There is 
something of the plaintive clown about her and something of shrewd understand- 
ing. In a program which ranges from a subtle portrait of a Degas dancer at re- 
hearsal, to a robust recapturing of the spirit of the gold rush of °49, she is in 
turn an emotional actress, a ballerina and a comedienne. She is just at the begin- 
ning of a career which promises to grow more interesting in the next few years 





VANITY FAIR 


The Hand and the Pitch 


A Complex Arrangement in “Hidden Motivations”, Presenting One Heroine and Three Villains 


ARPENTER, just that day arrived from 
South Carolina, was picking his bewil- 
dered way along the mezzanine gallery 

of the Hotel Riche, in New York, newest and 
noisiest of the great metropolitan hostelries. 
He was keeping an appointment with the hus- 
band of the woman he so reverently and shyly 
loved. 

Carpenter was not often in New York. If 
he had been less deeply provincial, he might 
have wondered more at finding himself where 
he was, during the tea-hour rush. But Marsh, 
over the telephone, had fixed the place and 
hour of meeting ... fixed them carefully, 
after some thought, with Marsh’s invariable 
clipped exactitude; and, though Carpenter 
had heard him without enthusiasm, that was 
because he was sorry Marsh couldn't meet 
him for lunch. He wasn’t fond of James 
Marsh, few people were, but he was hungry 
for the sound of Lillian’s name, even on her 
husband’s lips. Well, he had had to wait till 
tea-time. And reaching the spot of their ap- 
pointment, he saw that he was looking down 
on the tea-room itself, over the gallery rail. 

You might have been hard put to it to 
“place” Carpenter, Marsh’s out-of-town ac- 
quaintance (they were not exactly friends). 
The Southerner was lean and still and rather 
pleasantly shabby. He had a touch of the man 
of affairs in his walk, and possibly one of the 
less remunerative arts in his mouth and eyes. 
As a matter of fact, he was that incongruous 
thing, a poet snared in business. His grey eyes 
were conciliatory and thoughtful, except when 
feeling made them luminous; and he had, as 
he sat still waiting at five o’clock for Marsh 
to keep their quarter-of-five appointment, the 
special look of those men who are doomed to 
spend a large part of their existence unresent- 
fully waiting for other men. 


N EANWHILE, he regarded the tea-room 

. . buzzing, clinking, palm-bedecked, 
swimming below him in a mellow haze of light, 
and tangled in syrupy skeins of string-music 
that oozed between the other sounds. And so it 
was that he suddenly saw Lillian Marsh her- 
self, moving tall and slender between the 
crowded tables to a table, evidently reserved, 
in a special corner. Lillian . . . graceful and 
fair in her furs... And surely Carpenter knew 
the face of the man who followed her. Even 
in the southern hinterland, were not his pic- 
tures in every Sunday magazine-section? The 
gentleman was Montero, no less . . . the vol- 
canic South American star of the most de- 
servedly censored play of the year. Carpenter 
pigeon-holed and forgot him, looking at Lil- 
lian. She had at the moment her charmingest 
deprecating look. The downward glance at 
her watch, as her lips moved in the words that 
Carpenter could not hear, must mean that her 
speech to Montero . . . such an earnest 
. was an apology for lateness. 
. . if only 


speech! . 
(As though lateness could matter 
she came at last! ) 

The lady was saying, “No, I hadn't waited 
a minute. You were promptness itself. But I 
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can't think why my husband isn’t here. I’m 
so sorry ... Let us have our tea.” 

From his place by the gallery rail, Car- 
penter now saw her in profile. Her little head 
looked gallant and fine, and she had a fastid- 
ious grace that would have made you choose 
for her a less florid companion. Montero, high- 
coloured, dark and handsome, bent toward her 
devotedly, as she leaned back in her chair, 
drawing her gloves off. He had the look of 
eager suspense so well known in his love- 
scenes, but the lady’s inaudible words were 
uttered with perfect outward calm. 

The lady was saying, “Nothing but tea, 
please”. The faint touch of wonder with which 
she regarded him might have meant that she 
was thinking, “What queerly ardent manners 
an actor has . even about muffins!” 

HE watcher in the gallery had risen; he 

was leaning against a pillar. The two at the 
table below were talking; Montero ordered tea. 
Nothing in this to make a watcher forget that 
she had looked even lovelier and kinder, in 
the winter firelight almost a year ago, pouring 
tea at home for a visitor from a small southern 
town. But what happened next was something 
really surprising, something to rivet the eye 
and mind: there appeared, out of Montero’s 
pocket, a morocco case of auspicious richness, 
which passed into the lady’s hand. Yes ... 
in this public place, and listening to words 
that were clearly of compliment, she accepted 
it. Her hand took it, though she did not open 
it yet; and there was no offense, though there 
was much surprise, in her questioning look. 

The lady was saying, “How utterly extra- 
ordinary of James to ask you to do that!” 
Though her smile was gracious still... 
though it might seem even joyous to a watcher 
somewhat removed ... her slightly dissat- 
isfied tone was not so well controlled. “Some- 
thing | must wear at once? Now?” 

The box, held low in her lap, was opened; 
she gave a little electrified start. Plainly, it 
held a treasure. She lifted her hands; one 
wrist wore a wondrous little sparkling fetter 
of whitest fire . .. And in Carpenter’s ear, 
as he looked on from the gallery with an as- 
tonishment that put every other feeling to 
sleep, a man’s voice suddenly said, “So you’ve 
seen them?” 

The voice was the voice of James Marsh. 

He had approached without a sound, he 
now stood solidly at the other man’s side, look- 
ing down. He had thin lips, a competent eye, 
and a handshake that was adequately polite. 
“Glad you telephoned. Sorry I couldn't lunch.” 
Marsh had not sounded sorry that morning; 
he had sounded casual. He had even said at 
first that he could come to lunch, and then 
had changed his mind about it . . . had 
thought of something else he had to do. His 
tone had almost suggested, to Carpenter’s per- 
haps too sensitive hearing, a dry amusement. 
Possibly derision of the naive punctiliousness 
of the fellow who invited the husband when he 
really hankered to invite the wife instead. But 
there was no amusement in his manner now. 


It was heavy and brief. “I thought you'd like 
to see Lillian. This is the place... now. 
adays . . . to find her.” 

Still half-dazed, Carpenter stammered fu- 
tilities. “You mean she 1-l-likes it, all the pub- 
licity .. . really?” Last year, the things that 
Lillian liked had been different. 

“She likes the company she comes in. That's 
Montero, of course, the chap with her now. He 
does a neat trick with a leather box, doesn’t 
he?” 

“This hotel,” said the Southerner, deliber- 
ately, looking round him as if he had not 
heard, “is an absolutely new one to me.” 

“So it must be. Only opened a month ... 
See here, Carpenter, how long has it been 
since you were in town?” 

“Eleven months.” 

“Not long enough for a cure, eh?” Car 
penter stared, but the other man gave him 
look for look. “Good Lord,” Marsh said, “did 
you think I didn’t know?” Carpenter would 
eagerly have spoken, but Marsh stopped him. 
“You needn’t tell me you never .” His 
laugh was a little irritating ... “Well, that 
you never gave her diamonds!” 


ARPENTER was simple enough to say fer. 

vently “Never!” with no consciousness 
that this... from him... was funny. Marsh 
said, “Humph! As it happens, this is her 
birthday.” Their eyes were again on Lillian 
and Montero. The South American was lean. 
ing ardently over the table, pouring out a tor- 
rent of words. “Of course,” murmured Marsh. 
“it’s nothing, really. She just keeps adding to 
her . . . collection. But this chap is too much, 
he’s notorious. It’s a case of touching 
pitch . . . ” They saw Lillian speak, and, al- 
most mischievously, smile. 

The lady was saying, “It's a wonderful 
scene, I’m delighted to hear any part of it. 
But if you repeat any more, won't our neigh- 
bours think you are making love to me? 
There’s one very fat lady ... over there.” 

Carpenter was watching Lillian, Marsh was 
watching Carpenter. If Marsh had been bor 
a poor man, he would probably, with his pe- 
culiar gifts, have made a resounding name a& 
a psychologist. As things were, it was not b\ 
the arts of suggestion that he had multiplied 
his father’s millions . . . but still his spe 
cial endowment, though disused, gleamed at 
times, as now, from under its bushel. “Frank: 
ly”, he said, “I wanted you to see for your 
self. You’re an awfully decent sort, Carpenter. 
and Lillian should have let you alone.” 

Carpenter said stiffly and_ painfully, “| 
mustn’t let you think that Mrs. Marsh ever 
. . . ever so much as guessed... ” 

“No? Well, my experience has been that 
you can’t fool °em! And how they love it 
don't they? Did you read her your poems?” 
Carpenter flushed red, Marsh allowed him 
self to chuckle. “I can see her . . . listen 
ing. It’s the best thing she does . . . you 
saw her just now?” He indicated the tea 
table, across which Montero had ceased to 

(Continued on page 100) 
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MONTROSS GALLERIES 
Two elements characterize the later work of Mr. Davies—rhythm effective manner possible. The friezes of co-ordinated figures in 
and prismatic colour. In these particular drawings the colour the accompanying compositions reveal the artist in a congenial 
is suppressed; the rhythm, however, is expressed in the most vein. Note the sustained yet unforced unity of the grouping 


A Modernist with a Classical Tendency 


Decorative Panels by Arthur B. Davies, the Most Poetic and Imaginative of American Painters 





Small Town Notes 


VANITY FAIR 


\ Sympathetic Reporter Records Some Great Moments in the Lives of the Inconsequential 
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EOPLE everywhere are up to all sorts of 

little subterfuges to get through life. City 

people are not so different from people 
on farms or in small towns. Few people can 
be. in themselves, beautiful or feel any beauty 
or splendour in themselves. They have to create 
a role for themselves and then try to play it. 
Most people are drab. There is no colour. They 
lead drab lives, wear drab clothes, live in drab 
houses, make drab marriages. There is a kind 
of terror in the contemplation of drabness 
coming on. 

If you live in any small town you see people 
often. In the city an endless procession of new 
faces. In a town the same faces seen day 
after day. 

There is a lawyer in a town in Illinois who 
is getting old. He belongs to the church and 
leads outwardly a quiet, orderly life. 

In secret he has in his desk, in his rather 
shabby office, a number of pictures of young 
and lovely actresses. Sometimes, when there 
is no one about, he takes them out and looks 
at them. It is rather heart-breaking to think 
of the man. who is now so old that his hands 
tremble, sitting in that place and running 
through his photographs. I shall never forget 
the shabbiness of his office, seen once on a 
summer afternoon as I sat waiting to speak 
with him. Everything in his office is sharply 
remembered and will be remembered as long 
as I live. By an accident he had left a drawer 
of his desk a little open. 

Not that I wouldn’t have opened it had I 
known what was there. I am altogether un- 
scrupulous in my desire to know such things 
about people. 


? 


Y own father was a small town man. He 
M came into Ohio from North Carolina 
when he was a young man. It may be that his 
family, like so many Southern families was 
ruined by the Civil War. I never have looked 
much into his past. 

I am a little afraid it will not be as exciting 
as my fancy has made it. I would rather leave 
it as it is, as my own imagination has built 
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it up. 

It is very likely that my father’s marriage 
was like most marriages. Any marriage must 
grow, at times, almost unbearably tiresome to 
beth people involved. How could it be any 
other way? 

It happens that I know something about my 
own father that is terribly revealing. All of 
his life he was a great reader of books. 

At one time, in his early life, he got hold of 
a little book of verses. The verses were writ- 
ten by a woman. He kept them by him all the 
rest of his life. 

He had never known the author, had never 
seen her. She lived in Cincinnati. 

When he was a young man and before he 
married, father once to Cincinnati to 
work. He may have hoped to find the woman. 
He had learned the harness maker’s trade and 


went 


By SHERWOOD ANDERSON 


worked there through a winter as a bench 
workman in a wholesale harness establishment. 

This is what had happened. 

You see he had got hold of the book of 
verses at a time when he was young and, I 
presume, eager for love. He wanted high ro- 
mance. The verses were written by a Miss 
White and had been privately printed. Miss 
White must have been a rather neurotic young 
thing—if she was young. ; 

Father had got hold of the book by acci- 
dent, at a very impressionable time in his own 
life, and as the book called out very loudly for 
a handsome and noble young lover to come to 
Miss White out of some far, mysterious place, 
father had dramatized himself as coming. 

It is nothing. How many times have I done 
the same sort of thing myself. 

You see I have to thread my way rather 
carefully through this tale. It is all built on a 
single incident. Years later I found that little 
book of verses hidden over the sill of the door 
in a woodshed back of a house in which we 
once lived. I watched and once saw father go 
into the woodshed and close the door. I went 
and looked through a crack. Such an odd ex- 
pression on father’s face. There was some- 
thing touching in the tender way in which he 
handled the book. 

When father went to work in Cincinnati 
there was, in the same city, a family of some 
standing by the name of White. There was a 
Miss Ethel White who was quite lovely. The 
name of the woman who had written the book 
was “Ethel White.” 

Of course father got the two confused in his 
mind, wanted to get them confused. The Miss 
White in Cincinnati once had her picture in 
the society columns of a Cincinnati paper. 
Father cut it out and pasted it in the front of 
the book. 

The Whites of Cincinnati lived in a grand 
house on a grand street. The young harness 
maker may have gone up that way sometimes 
to walk on Sunday afternoons. He may have 
seen Miss White drive up to her house in her 
carriage. 

She was young and lovely and I am quite 
sure the woman who wrote the verses was not. 
When women are young and lovely they do not 
need to write verses. 

Later my father got married, of course, and 
had a large family of children. He was in 
time and then the 
failed. Down he went on the social ladder. He 
became a house painter. 

He clung however to his book of verses. It 


business for a business 


was on the sill over the door in the woodshed 
for a time and then it disappeared from there. 
Father was carrying it about in his pocket. 
He had handled it sometimes when his hands 
were covered with barn paint. The pages were 
badly soiled. After a time he did not read it. 
He merely liked to touch it with his fingers. 
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It is quite possible to see and feel life as 
you would a novel. 


The most adaptable man gets close to but 


y 
s¢ 


few people. People everywhere are essentially 
lonely. 

Now that I 
small town I realize it all anew. 

When [ was a boy I lived in just such a 
town as I am in now. Well, that was a North- 
ern town and this town is Southern. 

Except the negroes, they are the same kind 
of people. 


I remember as a boy I used to go about dis. 


have come back to live in a 


tributing newspapers. I was even then curious 
about people. You know how a boy likes short 
cuts. , 

I went through alleyways, climbed fences, 
The town became like a play to me. The 
drama unrolled slowly. 

In the spring, fall and winter it was already 
dark when the train from Cleveland came in, 
bringing my evening papers. It took only a 
few minutes to run through Main Street and 
leave my papers there.’ 

Then I began my trip through the streets 
and alleyways of the town. 

What things did I not see. There is material 
for a hundred novels and stories stored away 
somewhere in my memory. 

I became something of a jack-the-peeper. 
There was a woman working in a kitchen and 
talking to herself. People talking -aloud to 
themselves leave a strange, uncanny impres- 
sion on the mind. 

There is something coming up out of the un- 
conscious mind—listen. 

On such occasions I used to creep close to 
the kitchen doors. 

It may be the woman in there alone was just 
scolding. She thought some injustice had been 
done her. 

She was having an imaginary conversation. 
“Now, [tell you, I have stood all I will stand. 
I work and work. What do I get out of life? 

“Here [ am, doing that man’s cooking. I 
mend his clothes. He comes home here, eats 
his supper and then lights out up town.” 

The woman was thinking of the days of her 
virlhood. She had become a drab creature. On 
every street, of every city, long rows of houses 
and apartments filled with drab women. In 
towns the same sort of thing. 

Drabness going on as a quality in life. 

The drab woman does not think of herself 
so. The wife of a railroad section hand, work- 
ing in her husband’s kitchen, is thinking of 
her girlhood. 

Sometime, for at least a night, say at a 
country dance, she, a young woman then, felt 
beauty and youth in herself. She clings to that. 

And there was the time when she got mar- 
ried and was first made love to. 

That may have turned out badly. 

She clings to what she was. She is indignant 
that beauty did not stay in her. 

She must blame someone. 

After hearing such a woman talking to her- 
self in a kitehen—standing by the kitchen door 
to listen—I slipped away. 

In the darkness of the little street outside 
I met the labourer coming home, heavy focted. 


(Continued on 120) 
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AU BAL MUSETTE 


M. Masereel shows us Montmar- 
tre, where Paris laughs—at visit- 
ing Americans, who flock by 
thousands to the flanks of “the 
mountain’. What a relief after 
doing countless kilometers in 
the Louvre and Luxembourg to 
throw away the Baedeckers with 
a great, glad cry, and plunge in- 
to the exciting dance halls. None 
is more thrilling than the famous 
Bal Musette, where dim lights 
and groaning accordions make 
the macabre’ gaiety sinister 





THE SIREN 


Mimi is beautiful... and alone, 
but not for long. Soon a visiting 
foreigner will fall for her dark 
eyes and lithe figure and will 
respond to her gentle appeal, 
“Buy me a bock. O,yes? ‘‘Other- 
wise Mimi would not be encour- 
aged by the moral but commer- 
cial management in the practise 
of her subtle and various arts 


THE RED MILL 
Cabarets may come and cabarets 
may go but the old Moulin Rouge 
g0es on forever. The up-to-date 
Management provides imported 
tango artists who do the latest 
ballroom athletics. Though billed 
as Friska and Gretchnikok, the 
team now in the limelight started 
their life work as McGinnis and 
Walsh on the Pantages Circuit 





Once More....That Dear Paris 


Lights and Shades of La Ville Lumiére 


Shown to be Tourists’ Temptations 


3y FRANS MASEREEL 





BUSINESS AS USUAL 
Once a business man, always a 
business man, is the motto of 
Otto Felsburg who is driving a 
sharp bargain with little Lisette, 
the flower girl of the Bal Tabarin 
The deal involves the purchase 
of a bunch of slightly shop-worn 
violets which Otto plans to use 
as an approach shot in the direc- 
tion of Bella (left, downstage 
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VANITY FAIR 


Little Fishes in the Brook 


Papa. an Ardent Devotee of the Dry-Fly, Reveals How He Would Catch Them With a Hook 


SHOULD put my fly directly behind that 

boulder. There the current spends its 

force and parts on either side in a rip- 
pling, satin flow: and there in the dead back- 
water above the rock the yellow-white foam 
from the tumbling water circles aimlessly for a 
moment before it is snatched downstream. I 
should strip in the line a little; send it back- 
wards with a flick of the rod, and then forward, 
and backward, and then singing forward sud- 
denly through the agate eyes, feeling its way 
like a snake, wandering a little and wavering 
as it writhes down and rests fly-first upon the 
creamy froth: rides the froth lightly for a 
moment, turns slowly with the endless circle 
of the eddy, and then darts off the pillow of 
foam and hurtles downstream after the drag- 
ging line... 

Late May, perhaps, or June; and it would 
be that hour of the afternoon when the blue 
smoke rises off the meadows, and the bark of 
a dog and distant tinkle of cattle are strangely 
near in the hollow silence. The cooling air 
carries every odour sharply: the dank body- 
smell of a pasture still steaming from the 
recent sun; manure turned into a freshly- 
ploughed field; wood-smoke, and the acid 
smell of hickory. The stream is running down 
after a recent rain, and chuckles and slaps 
at the white cobbles along the shore; the long 
flat riffles that we fished during the hot after- 
noon are humming below us. Here the stretch 
of stream is deeper, widening in a smooth fan 
from the boulder at the lip of the flat. The 
current glides silently along the left bank, 
under the overhanging willows and alders. A 
bluish-grey midge comes bouncing and spank- 
ing downstream, flapping its wings helplessly 
into the air, dropping back upon its tail and 
skidding merrily with the current; under a 
small willow the water parts with a suck and 
a noiseless swirl, and when the surface flat- 
tens again, the midge is gone. Mark the place; 
under that small willow. 


SCOOP of the hand would capture another 
A midge as it flutters by on the surface; and 
with it locked between thumb and forefinger | 
should sink back on a white round rock at 
the side of the stream, with the water flat- 
tening the rubber of my boots cool against my 
leg, and study the insect. Bluish-grey wings. 
\ bit of yellow on the tail. Well; out with 
the fly-box, and pick over the assortment of 
hand-tied flies critically. Cahill; Hare’s Ear; 
say, a Whirling Dun: starling’s feathers for 
wings, a wrapping of mole’s fur around the 
body, and the legs and tail of ginger hackle. 
A reasonable imitation of the midge in my 
fingers. A light brush of mucelin to make it 
float; tie it on the silvery leader, and swing 
it into the air. The reel snarls as it unwinds; 
the line travels forward, backward, suddenly 


forward again in a horizontal cast across the 
flat water to the gliding current along the 
left bank. The fly rides like a speck of light 
downstream past the small willow. Does a 
small hump of water follow it for a moment, 
and then disappear? A flick of the wrist re- 


By COREY FORD 


trieves the fly into the air before it drowns: 
another flick lays it gently a foot above the 
willow, and it glides down again into the 
shadows. The water parts; the bottom of the 
stream turns over suddenly, and the line hums 
taut in a blurred fan of rainbow drops, singing 
against the current like the string of a ’cello, 
cutting upstream at an angle, slicing a half 
circle mid-current, suddenly slackening, fol- 
lowing the invisible fighting captive as he 
darts about below the surface or breaks at last 
in a flash of white water, the glimpse of a 
ereenish shoulder and a white belly plunging 
down eee 


O. Your Cabots of Back Bay may have 
LN their little clique; your Pomeranian may 
elance condescendingly through his limousine 
window at the mongrel in the gutter; your 
patent cigar-lighter may look down upon a 
paper safe of matches. But there is nowhere 
a snobbery quite so complete as the snobbery 
of the Dry-Fly Fisherman. The wet-fly fisher- 
man is unenlightened; the worm fisherman 
is anathema; the man who does not fish at 
all—but they are not men who do not fish at 
all. Two-legged, pale, soulless creatures, per- 
haps, who see the first Saturday in April come 
and go, who count off May and early June 
as just one more step toward the hot weather; 
who pass by a tackle-store window without a 
longing stab and lingering, hungry 
who moter over a rumbling bridge without 
a swift speculative glance at the pools and 
eddies in the stream below; who could read 
this article without murmuring indignantly: 
“This guy doesn’t know what he’s talking 
about. In the first place, a Whirling Dun 
..” They are mice, not men. Not Dry- 


eyes; 


isn’t 
Fly Fishermen, anyway. 

There is a strange, haunted look in the 
irue angler’s eyes, as the Opening Day draws 
nearer. They stroll along Madison Avenue 
with a curious plodding motion, as though 
they were wading upstream against an im- 
aginary current. They handle their walking- 
sticks tenderly, playing them unconsciously 
in the air with a reminiscent flirt of the wrist 
and pointing them at a choice eddy in the 
stream of traffic. In their offices they stand 
dreamily by the hour, while telephones ring 
and papers pile high, turning the _pencil- 
sharpener slowly as they wind a distant reel. 
Their bedroom lights burn late into the 
night, that first week in April, as they sort 
over their tackle, soak their leaders, test their 
lines, tell over their flies, fit together their 
rods and play them once or twice cautiously 
in the narrow space between bed-post and 
bureau, handling them with all the reverence 
of an old pair of duelling-pistols. Of an after- 
noon, perhaps, they congregate over the cam- 
phor-soaked trays in Abercombie’s or Von Len- 
gerke and Detmold’s, gesturing, talking in a 
frenzied monotone, picking over the downy 
flies critically, examining the expensive Hardy 
rods and purchasing at last one small gut 
leader, discussing the latest bulletins from the 
front: “Say there’s pretty much snow up there 


still.” “Hear the Beaverkill’s very high.” 
“This time last year .. .” 

It is an exacting order. Its membership 
is exclusive: its initiation is lone and slow; 
its brethren of the angle, upon joining, are 
pledged to the solemn conviction that any 
one who is not a Dry-Fly Fisherman is simply 
not quite bright. And the opportunities for an 
innocent who entertains the bland 
assumption that the purpose of fishing is 
merely to catch fish, and that it all has some. 
thing to do somehow with lowering a piece 
of pork over the side of a boat on a hot after. 
noon on Long Island Sound—the opportunities 
for such a novice to augment this precon- 
ceived conviction of the Dry-Fly Fisherman 
are staggering. The very terminology of the 
tackle offers innumerable pit-falls to a well- 
meaning layman. 

For example, at the cost of alienating the 
sensitive angler for life, never refer to his rod 
as a “pole”. Never call his line a “string”. Nev- 
er, under any conditions, speak of his reel asa 
“pulley”. Never call his trout-flies “them little 
things”, nor inquire genially if his wife knitted 
them for him. Never ask if the trout are apt to 
co for him when he’s in the water. Never at- 
{empt to open conversation with him by remark- 
ing in an amiable tone: “You know, I used to be 
sort of a fisherman myself. I used to be quite 
fond of digging clams. Yep,” clasping the hands 
behind the back and nodding companionably. 
“there’s quite an art in digging clams right. 
You have to know how to feel for them with 
your toe, and...” And never, above all else. 
greet a weary angler who is sneaking guiltil 
toward home, with his creel bouncing all too 
lightly on his hip, with the well-meaning hail: 
“Hi! Catch anything?” 

These are the things that drive Dry-Fly 
Fishermen closer together: these, and _ the 
three great Common Prejudices that bind 
them with bands of steel in a vast brother- 
hood: contempt for the Fish Hog; contempt 
for all Lady Anglers: and contempt for Fish- 
ermen Who Use Worms. 


novice, 


ISH Hogs should be, by all logic, beneath 

contempt. Their breed should be exter- 
minated with no more consideration than is 
afforded the black-fly on your neck. They are 
the Mayor Thompsons of sport. They bully 
their way downstream—you never see them 
fishing dry—wallowing into the choicest ed- 
dies, rooting their snouts along the deep 
banks, doing valiant battle with a_ six-inch 
trout—legal prey under a criminal law that 
permits the capture of these immature fish— 
and limiting the number of their catch only 
to the capacity of their pockets, so that they 
may count their noble total at the end of the 
day and enter it in some imaginary compet 
tion for Biggest Catch. Their standard ol 
success depends entirely on the number ot 
fish in their basket: not the expert handling 
of their rod, nor their canny imitation of the 
natural fly on the water; not the battle of wits 
with the fighting trout; not even the sunshine 

(Continued on page 120) 
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WALTER WINCHELL 


This erstwhile hoofer who 
makes whoopee for the intel- 
ligentsia in the Graphic, 
will remember this season 
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D’Artagnan ot Gascony—Dennis King 


The Popular Star Plays the Swashbuckling Dumas Hero in the Musicalized ‘‘Three Musketeers” 
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Is There a “Modern Mus 


ic’? 


How Artistic Experiments in Music Have Caused the «*Modernists”’ to Fall Into Disrepute 


E have heard so much about “mod- 

ern music” during the last ten or fif- 

teen years that we may be forgiven 
for having believed for a time in the existence 
of it. Latterly, however, some of us have come 
to doubt that existence: we know now of sev- 
eral modern musics, but no “modern music.” 
Sometimes it is called “ultra-modern” music, 
but that is a foolish term to employ, because 
the world moves so rapidly that what is ultra- 
modern today is quite old-fashioned the day 
after to-morrow. In the last edition of Grove’s 
Dictionary, published only a few years ago, 
Strauss is charged with the grave crime of 
being ultra-modern; and we can all of us re- 
member the time when Debussy was regarded 
as hyper-ultra-modern: yet nowadays poor 
Strauss and Debussy are regarded by les 
jeunes of Germany and France as being coeval 
with the maiden aunts of les jeunes, and of 
about as much importance as those estimable 
but rather futile ladies. So let us avoid the 
word ultra-modern and speak only of modern 
music, using the term to indicate not merely 
the music of our own day, for that is of vari- 
ous sorts, but the music of our own day that is 
supposed to be especially representative of 
the day, Strauss, Elgar, Delius, Puccini and 
Debussy, to say nothing of ancients like Wag- 
ner and Brahms, being looked upon as rep- 
resentative only of a vanished and somewhat 
feeble-minded past. 


WANT to know, then, where and what this 

“modern” music is. The question may seem 
queer to some people, but I mean it quite 
seriously. During the war years and in the 
first years of the Peace we were led to believe 
by a particular school of writers in each coun- 
try that the old world of music was dead, and 
that a new one, having more or less decently 
interred its venerable predecessor, had now 
entered into the latter’s musical inheritance. 
Some of the older composers, we were given 
to understand, were not at all bad fellows in 
their limited way, but painfully primitive as 
regards ideas, vocabulary and technique. Their 
emotion was facile, their mental outlook nar- 
row, their language and their methods almost 
too ridiculously scholastic. Les jeunes were go- 
ing to alter all this; no more romanticism, no 
more scholasticism, but a new and of course 
much saner because more realistic outlook 
upon life, expressed in a musical language of 
a directness and a concision that would make 
the old fogies look like ten cents. 

We must not laugh at the notion itself, for 
no one who is anxious to before he 
dies, the next great development in music can 
feel anything but sympathetic towards these 
aspirations. It was not the wish to rebuild the 
musical world nearer to the modern heart’s 
desire that was absurd, but the manner in 
which the rebuilding was gone about in some 
quarters, and the belief that it could be done 
in less time than it takes to put up a cigarette 
factory. Most ridiculous of all was a certain 
type of journalist that the new movement 
brought to the front. The old music meant, as 


see, 


By ERNEST NEWMAN 


far as nine-tenths of it were concerned, Ger- 
man and the had made 
Germany unpopular in most European coun- 
tries except Turkey, it seemed an easy way to 
notoriety to protest oneself violently anti- 


music; since war 


Teutonic in music, and to pose as a leader 
sounding the tocsin of “national” revolt in 


every country against the over-long hegemony 
of the Germans. It all looked so simple in 
those excited days. The national cat, it was 
confidently assumed, was going to jump in a 
certain direction. What could be cuter, then, 
than to place yourself just where you thought 
it was going to land, and claim most of the 
credit for having made it jump? The pa- 
thetically innocent assumption was that the 
musical world was now divided into two broad 
classes—the “conservatives,” who, poor cré- 
tins, had grown so used to thinking in a certain 
way in music that the little grey matter that re- 
mained to them could not adapt itself to any 
other way, and the “progressives,” dashing fel- 
lows with a Sister Anne-like gift of looking 
into futurity and seeing round corners, super- 
intellectual Atlases on whose shoulders was 
laid the onerous but flattering burden of the 
new world. 

In those early days the problem of new- 
world-building in music looked, as I have 
said, delightfully simple. On the one side were 
supposed to beall the mentally arthritic old duf- 
fers; on the other side all the sprightly young 
geniuses and their alert journalistic fuglemen. 
There were certain composers as to whose 
plenary inspiration it was high treason at that 
time to express a doubt: breathe so much as 
a hint that Schénberg’s Three Piano Pieces or 
Five Orchestral Pieces or Stravinsky’s Pri- 
baoutki were not exactly masterpieces of the 
first order, and you were treated to the spec- 
tacle of a musical critic defending its young. 


T was useless for any one in another camp 

to try to make distinctions—to suggest, 
for example, that Petrouchka was a work of 
genius and the Sacre a work with a fair per- 
centage of genius among its talent and its 
commonplace, while the Three Pieces for 
String Quartet were muddled failures. To talk 
like that was merely to get yourself written 
down as a or “reactionary.” 
For the “progressives” there were no such dis- 
tinctions; they were wild clansmen, and you 
either had to accept without demur the chiefs 
and the customs of the clan or be treated as 
an enemy of the clan. When you tried to point 
out to these enthusiasts that it takes an ex- 
ceptional sort of mind to write notable music, 
you were told that while perhaps not every 
young composer even among the progressives 
was a master, it was only by “encouraging” 
the young modern composer en masse that the 
great man could be brought into being. For 
merly we had been under the delusion that 
the great man was one lucky throw of nature’s 
out of ten million, and that his coming de- 
pended on the chance meeting of some man 
and some maiden twenty or thirty years be- 
fore. It now appeared that the way to produce 


“conservative” 


a swan was by getting together a vast num- 
ber of geese and encouraging them all to 
quack their loudest. Not that any of us ever 
tried to discourage these musical geese from 
quacking. For one thing, we could not have 
done so no matter how hard we tried; for an- 
other, we thought it wiser, on merely. hygienic 
srounds, to encourage them to write their 
music, for we felt that they would be better 
when they had got it out of their system. But 
this bland our part was not 
enough: we were called upon not merely to 
endure the music of these little people but to 
praise it. The young composer everywhere 
complained that not enough fuss was being 
made of him in official press quarters. I re- 
member one bright young English composer, 
in an after-dinner speech, contrasting the rela- 
tive indifference shown to him and his like in 
his own country with the commendable pro- 
cedure of some central European country in 
which the young composers’ heads supplied the 
design for the postage stamps. Deluded young 
man! I thought to myself; as if we could have 
got the head of a young English composer of 
that day on anything the size of a postagestamp! 


tolerance on 


N those first post-war days the Daviddites 

were a noble band leagued in a common 
defence against the Philistines. But anyone 
with a knowledge of the history of the art, or 
of politics, for that matter, could have seen 
even then that this unity would not last long. 
The necessities and the dangers of war unite 
us in the face of the enemy: but once the war, 
or the first shock of it, is over, the natural dif- 
ferences of human nature begin to make them- 
selves felt. There was a time in Germany when 
Wagner and Lizst and Schumann were re- 
garded as being in the one camp—that of the 
“New German School”; but it was not long 
before the Wagner-Liszt forces coalesced in 
one direction and the Schumann-Brahms- 
Joachim forces in the opposite direction. It 
was inevitable, then, that as the first danger 
passed away the modern holy brotherhood 
should begin to break up. It soon became ap- 
parent that there was no such thing as modern 
music, but, as I have already put it, only 
modern musics—that is to say, the new com- 
posers and their partisans began to form them- 
selves into schools, and for each of these 
schools, of course, all of the other schools 
were quite wrong. 

The facile distinction between a group of 
reactionaries on the one side and a group 
of progressives on the other now began to 
break down. Each school of progressives was 
certain that the truth was with it and it alone. 
Malipiero, who was by way of being a bit of 
a progressive himself, upset the Schonbergians 
by saying what the “reactionaries” had been 
saying all along—that much of Schonberg 
was only the old commonplace newly sophis- 
ticated: Malipiero showed that one of the 
Three Piano Pieces, for instance, when the 
natural harmonies of the melody were sub- 
stituted for the tortured ones that Schonberg 

(Continued on page 110) 
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The Decline of the Family 


An Optimistic Description of One of the Major Phenomena of the Modern Western World 


64 
S a certain Mr. Isaac Cohen once re- 
marked, complacently, in my _ hearing, 
“We Anglo-Saxons have many advan- 
tages.” And he proceeded to catalogue them. 


The Anglo-Saxons are the richest people on 
earth, own the largest extent of territory, 
speak as their native tongue the most widely 
.. “And have come 
family,” I 


spoken of all languages . 
more nearly to abolishing the 
added, when he paused for breath, “than any 
other civilized race.” Mr. Cohen was a little 
dubious. In his particular corner of Anglo- 
Saxondom the family system still patriarch- 
ally and orientally persists. But I stuck, and 
I still stick, to my guns. Throughout at least 
the more Nordic sections of the Anglo-Saxon 
world the family is a declining institution. 
It is a fact which I number among the greatest 
of our Anglo-Saxon blessings. 

Nobody who has not lived in a Latin coun- 
try, or at least paid a visit to the Orient, can 
form any idea of what the family can be. Not 
for generations have England and America 
beheld anything like a really united family 
of the Latin kind. Not for centuries, perhaps 
never, have they known anything to compare 
with the families of India or China. We may 
be thankful. I am, at any rate. Remembering 
those vast Italian palaces, peopled by the 
direct and all the collaterals, 
three or four generations of them, of some 


descendants 


ducal patriarch or patriarchess, surviving al- 
most fossilized at the centre of the hive, I 
thank the Lord that I was born in a country 
whose people have long since repudiated the 
divine right of aunts and cousins, who have 
revolted against the tyranny of grandfathers 
and abolished the feudal privileges of great- 
uncles and mothers-in-law. In Latin countries 
it is still the right and the duty of all these 
connections by blood and marriage to inter- 
fere in one’s private affairs. Their claims are 
sanctioned by law as well as social custom, 
and the recalcitrant member of the clan may 
be legally bullied by a Family Council, spe- 
cially constituted for the purpose. 


HIS domestic tyranny hasvanished fromthe 
Anglo-Saxon world along with Star Cham- 
ber, Ship Money and Taxation without Repre- 
sentation. English and American adults 
cannot be bullied by their relatives (unless, 
of course, they want to be bullied). Young 
wives are not expected to live in the same 
house with their mothers-in-law—not to men- 
tion their brothers-in-law, sisters-in-law, aunts- 
and uncles-in-law, cousins-in-law, nieces- and 
nephews-in-law. A man is not thought particu- 
larly reprehensible or even particularly eccen- 
tric if he never goes near his relations from 
one year’s end to another. In the Latin coun- 
tries such a man would not be well thought of. 
In the East he would be considered a monster. 
For in India and China the family is still 
sacred. Ancestor worship is the foundation on 
which the whole Chinese civilization stands. 
And in India one’s forbears and one’s descen- 
dants are almost equally important in the 
religious and social scheme of things. The 


By ALDOUS HUXLEY 


effect on practical living is appalling. The 
elders must be slavishly obeyed during life 
and, when dead, given a ruinously expensive 
funeral. The individual is almost completely 
subordinated to his family. Once more let 
us devoutly give thanks for having been born 
where we were. 

Ancestor worship and the family system are 
certainly responsible for the immemorial sta- 
bility of the oriental civilizations. But is stabil- 
ity werth purchasing at such a price to the 
individual? Each man_ will 
ing to his taste and temperament. I personally 
would rather run the risk of living in an ex- 
unstable society, like that of the 
modern West, than live in the midst of an 
indissolubly united family in an indestructible 
society like those of the East. 


answer accord- 


cessively 


HE importance of the family as a social 

stabilizer and a bulwark against individual 
misbehaviour has often and earnestly been set 
forth. There is no need for me to labour the 
point any further. A subtler argument in 
favour of the united family has been de- 
veloped, if I remember rightly, by Mr. G. Kk. 
Chesterton. Life in a family, he maintains, is 
good for you precisely because you have not 
chosen your companions but have had them 
casually thrust upon you by the whim of 
chance and the accident of heredity. You may 
detest. your cousin John, you may find your 
Uncle Alfred a pompous, boring old fool and 
your Aunt Ethelberta the most tiresome, in- 
quisitive, interfering female of your acquain- 
tance. All the more reason, if you want to 
live in a thoroughly Christian fashion, for 
continuing to associate with them. Anybody 
can like the friends and lovers of his own 
choice. But to like your enemies, to like the 
neighbours whom chance has given you, to 
like the people who happen to be descended 
from the same ancestors as yourself—this is 
very hard. You must be a very good Christian 
indeed to be able to do that. The united family 
offers young people the best possible training 
in Christian living. 

For those who happen to want to live in a 
Christian way this argument is doubtless ex- 
cellent. For those who don’t—and I for one 
have never been able to see the point of 
falsifying one’s nature, of telling lies to one’s 
self and pretending to like people one nat- 
urally and spontaneously detests—it is without 
force. Common sense and natural feeling de- 
mand _ that like their relations 
should associate with them and that those who 
don’t like theirs should keep at a distance. 
But moralities and religions too often take a 


those who 


perverse pleasure in denying common sense 
and de-naturalizing natural feeling. 


Family life, it is obvious, is not likely 
ever completely to disappear. Children can- 
not come into the world without the as- 


sistance of a father and a mother and cannot 
be reared to manhood without the assistance 
of adults. Most children become attached by 
force of habit to those who surround them. 
Circumstances and feeling will always ensure 


the existence of some sort of family. The 
family only becomes unnatural and dangerous 
when it is promoted from the rank of natural 
phenomenon to that of social and legalized 
institution and when its boundaries are ep. 
larged to include collaterals and members of 
remote generations. In the interests of stabil. 
ity and legality this transformation has oe. 
curred in almost every human society. It js 
against this artificial family that youth has 
revolted. 

Significantly enough, many societies have 
found it necessary to temper the full strictness 
of the family system, to alleviate its tyranny, 
For example, among certain of the American 
Indians, as well as in many other primitive 
societies all over the earth, the men have or. 
ganized a purely masculine life apart from the 
women, apart from the family. At the age of 
puberty the boys are separated from their 
families and spend several years leading a 
kind of club life exclusively with the men, 
Even after marriage the men are at liberty to 
return to exclusively masculine life whenever 
they so desire. 


VEN in like the Indian and 


Chinese, where the family system is most 


societies 


tyrannical, there are alleviations. The segre. 
gation of women implies to some extent the 
segregation of the family. The family remains 
shut up at home along with the mothers and 
erandmothers, aunts and sisters. It can be es 
caped from, at least by the men. In France 
the café, in England the club serve, in a dif- 
ferent way, the same purpose as the harem. 
They too provide men with the possibility of 
escaping from the family. The boarding school 
is another institution which has done much to 
accelerate the breakup of the family system 
in England. Between the ages of nine and 
nineteen the great majority of English boys 
coming from the professional and land-owning 
classes spend only about a quarter of each 
year with their families and the rest in an 
exclusively masculine boarding school. It is 
not surprising that the family system should 
have decayed in England. 

The peculiar nature of English law is an 
other factor in the decline of the family among 
the Anglo-Saxons. Among the Latin peoples 
the father’s property must be divided equally 
among his children. The English father is not 
bound in the same way. If it so pleases him, 
he can partially or completely disinherit his 
children. The English habit has been to leave 
the bulk of the property to the eldest son and 
to let the other children shift for themselves 
as best they may. The younger sons have 
gone out to seek their fortunes. Hence the 
British Empire. It must be obvious that the 
general tendency of English property law is te 
discourage the family as a unified entity, while 
the general tendency of law in the Latin 
countries is to encourage it. 

I have said that there is no likelihood of the 
family disappearing altogether. As long 
children continue to be born, the family i 

(Continued on page 100) 
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THE MAN’S MAN 
A man’s man is jolly old Dick, who leads his 
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sits outside, ruefully thinking that a man’s 
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The Glamorous Greta Garbo 


The Nordic Film Star Plays the Réle of an \dventuress in Her Next Picture “War inthe Dark” |  offcials. 
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An Estimate of the Swedish Film Actress Who Achieved Her Greatest Success in America 


EORGE MOORE long ago contended 

that acting was the lowest of the arts 

. . that one could teach a child to 
act—among other things. 

Hollywood and Greta Garbo were names 
unknown when the famous Irishman made 
this obvious statement. 

Miss Garbo was born in Stockholm, Sweden. 
Her father was a business man. She studied 
for the stage at the Royal Dramatic School, 
and later made her début in the Royal Theatre. 

Mauritz Stiller, a Swedish film director, cast 
her for the leading réle in The Atonement of 
Gésta Berling. This picture, a sensational 
success in Europe, was followed by Stiller’s 
direction of Miss Garbo in Freudlose Gasse. 

Wandering Hollywood gentlemen saw this 
film and brought Miss Garbo and Stiller to 
America. Her first role in this country was in 
Ibanez’ Torrent. At this time she could speak 
no English. An interpreter was used. The 
film succeeded financially. 

Her next film was The Temptress by the 
same Spanish author. 

Her third film in America Flesh and the 
Devil was of more significance. It became 
one of the “artistic” and commercial successes 
of the past year. 

In this picture, under the first American 
director of importance, Clarence Brown, the 
awkward young Swedish girl attained inter- 
national importance as a screen player of the 
first rank. 


ITH shrewd insight Brown, aided by a 

“make-up artist” accentuated the languor- 
ous screen personality of Miss Garbo. Her thin 
Nordic lips were made more full by rouge. 
Her eyes were narrowed. Her figure off the 
screen, was made graceful and fascinating. 
The lighting and photography being superb, 
added much to Miss Garbo’s work. 

The Swedish film player is phlegmatic, 
even stolid. The which burn up the 
screen are but ashes in real life. 

Nevertheless she has what moron herders 
call “sex appeal”, and Elinor Glyn, with 
her usual subtlety, “It”. 

She is far from being a perfect beauty. But 
her fascination is so strong that so cold a thing 


fires 


as analysis is impossible. 

She is broad shouldered, flat-breasted, awk- 
ward in her Her form is the 
despair of the wardrobe mistress. 

This lackadaisical, phlegmatic, languid, in- 
diferent girl is vibrant with life. 

Miss Garbo is one of the many thousands of 


movements. 


young women in Hollywood who has been 
called “the Bernhardt of the She 
is one of the few who is even worthy to 
be mentioned in the same breath with the 
once dynamic French Jewess. 

As she has shown temperament on the 
grand scale, the Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 
oficials have sought to reprimand her. 

It was during the filming of The Temptress 
under Mauritz Stiller, that the Swedish ac- 
tress first began to worry the super-sensitive 
officials, 


screen”. 


By JIM TULLY 


Mr. Stiller did everything to placate her. 

Her leading man (Antonio Moreno) was 
once asked to wear his hair pompadour style 
to minimize her tallness. Moreno rebelled at 
the request. There followed an artistic dispute 
between Thalberg, Stiller, Moreno, 
Garbo. 

Mr. Fred Niblo, the arch glad-hander and 
official Hollywood Greeter, and one of the 
many directors of Ben Hur relieved Mr. 
Stiller of his nettled post. 

Miss Garbo then became temperamental 
over the loss of Mr. Stiller. But she reckoned 
without the transcendent flattery of Niblo— 
who was determined to win an artistic war 
with Rotarian bon mots. 

The film was successfully completed. 

After the release of The Temptress Miss 
Garbo decided that she would not play “any 


and— 


more bad womens”. She insisted that quali- 
ties be written into her roles which would 
“all bad”. Her fellow 
artists in Hollywood had no doubt told her 
that she must not lose the complete “sym- 
pathy” of morals-ridden America. 


O* the screen, Miss Garbo typifies the 
languor of passion. She is the only 
woman in the world who has capitalized 
anaemia. When she glides, or 


show that she was not 


“slouches” 
through a scene, with mouth partly open, and 
eyelids drooping, it registers as exotic passion. 

Her mouth may droop because she is too 
tired to hold it shut. .... her eyes, because 
she has not the energy to hold them open. 

Miss Garbo dislikes all physical effort. She 
insists on being taken from her dressing room 
to the stage, even if only a distance of fifty 
feet—in a car. Those who spend days at the 
studio often say that “I’m tired” is almost her 
only expression. 

Miss Garbo possesses beauty, charm and 
wit, she is the Trilby of the screen. The réle 
of Svengali could be divided amone several 
gentlemen at diverse times. But Miss Garbo 
must remain ever a mystery haunting a suburb 
near the City of Make-Believe. 

It is said that Jack Gilbert—also of the 
movies—taught her how to spurn_ photog- 
raphers, and to turn a dull ear to interviewers, 

Mr. Brown kept the warring factions at 
peace during the filming of Flesh and the 
Devil in which Mr. Gilbert played the senti- 
mental gentleman opposite Miss Garbo. 

The picture finished, her next demand was 
the saddest ever heard by spiritual men en- 
gaged in the craft of the cinema. She asked 
for “more mon-ee”. 

For long days the battle waged between 
Scandinavian obstinacy and Judean guile. 

At last Miss Garbo returned to the studio— 
But like all those who win vic- 
tories—she lost something in the winning. 

Miss Marion Davies and Miss Lillian Gish 
had coloured maids. Miss Garbo, ever the 
woman, and not to be outdone, arrived at the 
studio with two coloured maids. Crude peo- 
ple laughed until one of the maids departed. 

She was cast in the title role of Anna 


victorious. 


Karenina, the Tolstoy novel. Its name was 
happily changed to Love. This mattered not 
to the “Swedish Bernhardt”. She did almost 
as she pleased. 

Dmitri Buchowetski the Russian director, 
unable to manage her, was replaced by the 
more diplomatic and superficial, Edmund 
Goulding in an effort to pacify the girl with 
the Viking heart. John Gilbert succeeded 
Ricardo Cortez as Vronshki. The studio strate- 
gists now considered it a problem solved, us 
Gilbert was said to be kindly disposed to- 
ward the languid young lady. 

Apropos of this manoeuvre a studio gentle- 
man. said: 

“Gilbert at once began to feel his oats. He 
Greta 
Every meant his 
Goulding. He insisted on trying to direct the 
picture. He showed off. Miss 
Garbo insisted that she could not act if any- 
one watched her. She even asked if they 
could not box in the set so the electricians 
would have to stay outside. This proved im- 
practical. Between Miss Garbo 
insisted on resting and drinking hot coffee. 


wanted to show how clever he was. 


scene interference with 


posed and 


every scene 
After much confusion the picture was made. 
It was fraught with grief.” 

During the filming of Love Miss Garbo re- 
ferred all questions to Mr. Gilbert. It was 
“Task Jack”. 

Miss Garbo was “the pet of the publicity 
department” when she first arrived in Amer- 


always: 


ica. 


HIE suddenly acquired that useless com- 
WJ modity in the film industry—dignity. Co- 
operation with news vendors seemed beneath 
her. They finally let her alone. 

At last she announced, “When I am beeg 
—like Gish—I have no publeecity.” 

But militant suffragist never marched more 
bravely onward. 

She made many complaints during her 
siege of the studio. Often the indomitable 
“T am seek’, “I 
am so tired”, “I must go asleep”. 

Many of her less gifted feminine rivals 
mimicked her. In spite of complaints she 
walked through her scenes with drooping 


girls only words would be 


eyelids and sensuous manner. 

She enraptured rustics in from the fields, 
and critics bored at their 

But always her whimperings were labeled 
“temperament” by those at the studio. 

It was finally discovered that she was 
really suffering from chronic anaemia. Studio 
officials became more kindly. She was given 
all the attention and = consideration that 
Ringling would bestow on a valuable animal. 

Though still in delicate health she followed 
Love with her first vehicle as a star in her 
own right, The Divine Woman, the story of 
Sarah Bernhardt. 

Miss Garbo spends much of her time alone. 
She lives at a quiet hotel. 

Allenby, the English general who con- 
quered Jerusalem, is defiantly taciturn. So is 
Greta Garbo. 


desks. 
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DIRECTIONS FOR USE: of this invention calculated to quench, 


“once and for all, the American thirst for 
Wall-Maps, Charts, Graphs, Curves, et cetera. Buy two copies of Vanity Fair. 
Mount the pages from one copy neatly on a slab of cork '% inch thick and 


hang the chart on the wall in a convenient location. Reserve the other copy 
of Vanity Fair for cutting as directed hereinafter. As this chart is de- 
signed for use over an indefinite number of years, the spaces for records 
have been left in blank. The records to date are given following the di- 


rections. Write them in in their proper spaces lightly in pencil so that they may 
be easily erased and changed when new records are published in the newspapers. 
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The MAP shows, on the Mercator projection and in their proper relative posi- 
tions, the two portions of the earth’s surface that are of any interest to 100% 
Nordic blonds. Cities are marked in black-face letters, capitals with a star; ath- 
letically important seats of learning in light-face letters and a cross. The princi- 
pal exports of the European countries are shown. A square is provided in most 
of the countries for each country’s score in the OLYMPIC GAMES of 1928 at 
Amsterdam and a blank below the map of Europe for additional scores of coun- 
tries not shown on the map. (See end of directions for 1924 Olympic Scores.) 
The three great cantos of the Lindbergh epic are shown: the San Diego-New 
York-Paris flight in dotted line; the round-the-United States flight in continuous 
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Additional OLYMPIC Scores: 
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for Keeping Oneself au Courant With Almost Everything 


line; the Pan-American flight in broken line. Future flights of the Lone Eagle of the screen stars may here be kept in correct order. Fill in the holders of the 
may be added in pencils of different colors. The CALENDAR at the top of the important TENNIS CHAMPIONSHIPS lightly in pencil (see list of present 
left-hand page is for recording, by means of initials, the birthdays and anniver- holders following). Three blank spaces are provided in which local or neighbour- 
Saries in one’s family; or, by secret signs, engagements and rendez-vous outside hood championships in which one is personally interested may be recorded. In 
the family. Foundlings who have no birthdays and anniversaries to remember the Caribbean Sea are blanks for the names of the REPRESENTATIVE from 
will find the squares useful for inventing cross-word puzzles or for keeping busi- one’s district and the two SENATORS from one’s native state. As thes2 
hess records, due dates, fittings at the tailor’s, and the like. Ten blanks are pro- gentlemen are never heard of except at election time one will take pains to record 


vided for the running record of the romances of your FILM FAVOURITE. These their names next November before they are forgotten entirely. Write down the 
are becoming increasingly difficult to record especially if the reader does not SCORES OF THE CHIEF FOOTBALL GAMES of 1928 lightly in penci! 
live near Hollywood. The current husbands or wives and divorce complications The 1927 scores are available and may be found with all further details on page 118 





VANITY FAIR 


Kure ype’s Great Delusion 


A Revaluation of Continental 


Y anthropological laws, the tourist  in- 
dustry is the seed-bed of religions. Thus 

the Meccan pilgrimage was the fore- 
eround and reason for Mahomedanism; there 
are many other instances which I dare not 
mention. The latest of these spiritual gesta- 
tions is Europeanism, the complex of super- 
stitions, theories and poetry which is growing 
up from the American travel habit. It is still 
in the apostolic period. While there is time, 
before the autos da fé begin, there are some 
heretical observations to be made. 


h, whose erand moral doctrine 


This new faith, 
is the pilgrimage to Europe, has already many 
distinguished confessors and martyrs, from 
Henry James and Ruskin, to Michael Arlen 
and the American Express Company. But 
since the only weakness of any religion is its 
creed, it is there and not to the character of 
its saints, or to its history, that infidel enquiry 
must betake itself. 


N the first place, as an earnest doubter, I 

cannot swallow that tenet of the universal 
artistry of Europe until a hundred years ago, 
commonly known as the Dogma of the An- 
tique. There is even a powerful sect who hold 
that the year before which all that Europe 
made was perfect in its way, should be fixed 
later, round 1840, so as to include the pomade- 
box lids, and glass paperweights of early 
Queen Victoria. With and without this ac- 
cretion I reject the whole doctrine, from the 
coliectors’ assumption that every piece of junk 
out of a pre-railroad cottage deserves freight 
and case-room; the decorators’ maxim that all 
“periods” are good taste; the indiscriminate 
pricing of Old Masters, together with all the 
apocrypha of Ruskin, Pater, and William 
Morris about frozen musicians, Guild artisans, 
and those conscientious Middle-Agers, who 
carved cornices “where they would never be 
seen,” in rapt and successful collaboration 
over every big Eurovean building that went 
up for two thousand years. All this has the 
effect on me of the Book of Mormonism; I 
cannot feel even the tickling of a temptation 
to believe it. Unless commonsense is drunk, 
there must have been a proportion of the art- 
manufacturing population vulgar or stupid, 
and it is a commonplace observation of experi- 
ence that the works by which such people 
express themselves have a notable tendency 
to survive. Without calculating that that pro- 
portion was so great as it is to-day, there is 
something repellent in the implicit charge 
that somewhere dateable, simply because they 
had better means of transport, whole nations 
of fellow creatures suddenly exchanged the 
character of artists for the state in which they 
are at the present day. 

Moreover this functional disbelief is ter- 
ribly fortified by the evidence. The treasury 
of Europe, that vast litter of the work of their 
grandfathers, which the posters preach, is as 
miscellaneous and unequal as a jack-daw’s 
swag in the hollow tree. Or a cobbler’s nail- 
box. 

The most barbarous failures of Gothic ar- 


By WILLIAM BOLITHO 


chitecture with i: startling successes, the 


horrors of the Renaissance with its jewels, 
pell-mell together crowns and ash pans, pen- 
nies and bits of jet, ribbons and fluffs of wool, 
and jewels and the butt-ends of 
cigars. The shrieks of the fanatical European- 


ist priesthood prevent, as if intentionally, the 


masters” 


simple pilgrim from selecting, from judging; 
he is snatched from hand to hand by English, 
Italian, French, German rhapsodists 
want his admiration, an admiration as reason- 


who 


less and tenacious as their own, even more 
than his entrance fees to their national sights. 
At the words of the rubric, Gothic, Louis XIV, 
Roman, Queen Anne... all bow deeply and 
mutter, while on the outskirts the literary 
fry push incunabula, — idiotic 
pamphlets of the “sixteenth century, you 
know’, worthless memoirs, below the stand- 
ard even of their own Sunday newspapers, 
but “so truly and amusingly Georgian”, 
shuffled with the contents of the waste-paper 
baskets of the great, the special study of the 
academie pest. In this tohu bohu of piety the 
simplest observations of eye and sense are 
dificult; for example, that the grand stair- 
case of the Chateau of Blois is stuck on and 


unreadable 


superfluous, like the ring on a_procuress’ 
thumb; that the greatest German Cathedral 
of Cologne, finished meticulously according to 
the original plan is (since the adjacent build- 
ings were rashly cleared away) nakedly, ap- 
pallingly out of scale, too short for its height, 
and instead of that lovely Gothic sensation of 
soaring to the heavens, gives the spectator a 
dull pain between the eyes. 


UT a mere catalogue, however long, of 
the failures and even crimes in the archi- 
tectural holus bolus the Europeanists seek to 
administer to the visiting catachumen—fail- 
ures demonstrable even by their own canons— 
the awful dumpiness of Westminster Abbey, 
that awkward dowager who has never learnt 
what to do with her hands, the tedious stu- 
pidity of Pisa’s cathedral (with the elliptical 
dome!) as well as its lamentable tower; the 
erotesque clumsiness of Milan Cathedral sur- 
passing that of Cologne; the gilded mediocrity 
Assisi, the bathos of 
Amiens’ turrets, the stentorian failure of St. 
Peter’s to be big, strong, or even to keep 
calm; detailed mention of all instances that 
clutter my memory would not exhaust the 
case. It is not enough that the Europeanist 
hides or ignores the fact that his civilization 
virtually always failed in its greatest archi- 
tectural efforts: 
donable charges. One, that the greatest artistic 
impulses of his civilization were often either 
congenitally short-ranged or definitely off the 
mark. Thus all the pother of Gothic led to 
the Sainte Chapelle, the height and maturity 
of two centuries of local jealousy and pro- 


of San Francesco of 


there are two much less par- 


that is, to a magic lantern, 
a casket of dissolving views to amuse children 


fessional vaingloryv: 


and minor poets. And aii the learned Renais- 
sance was beside the point because it followed 
the copy-book of Vitruvius, a more than or- 


Art Caleulated to Embarrass the Reverent Tourist 


dinarily Philistine Roman who described 
buildings he had not “personally visited.” 

The second fault imputable is grave: that 
European civilization seriously lacks the ele. 
ment of criticism which is necessary to its 
communicability. It has been so for long 
periods before; it is never more true than at 
the present day, and there is a positive danger 
in the situation for all who unwarned come 
in contact with it. The reason for this indis. 
crimination, this absence and even veto on 
standards of judgment, which places Raphael 
beside Rembrandt, Chelsea beside Dresden, 
that sets King John to school-boys to give 
them a taste of the author of Hamlet, or 
teaches them that Blake was a minor poet, 
and that Rococo architecture was a degen. 
eration, may be a hypertrophy of reverence, 
natural to peoples who are gradually drifting 
everywhere into the mandarinate. However 
that may be, it should be printed on the steam. 
ship tickets of all who come to visit Europe 
for cultural reasons that here is a civilization 
which does not know good for bad. That here 
except for a persecuted and obscure élite all 
artistic criticism is as dead as was scientific 
in the Middle Ages; being replaced in Eng- 
land by a quasi-social standard, in France a 
political, in Germany an academic. To be 
clearer, in the first a work of art is gentle. 
manly or ungentlemanly, in France Drey- 
fusard or clerical, in Germany licentiate prac- 
tice or not, like medicine. I own a lovely book 
of very bad modern fairy tales, whose author 
mentions on the title page that he is Ph. D. 

In them all, the ancient is taboo; just as 
1913 Cubism is sacred in Russia, and Marcel 
Proust in Bloomsbury. 


HE expected absurdity occurs duly when 

with only these fetiches and extra-artistic 
standards for guide, the inhabitants are 
brought to take decisions which neither their 
religion nor their whims cover. Then comes, 
to complete the figure, underestimation of the 
good, as there has been overestimation of the 
bad. The same Frenchman who insists that 
you do the dusty journey to wind-swept Ver- 
sailles to worship the menstrous palace, where 
even the impenetrable stolidity of an architect 
who could make over three hundred yards of 
bays in exact repetition cannot disguise the 
ill-judged megalomania of the monarch who 
insisted that his father’s hunting box should 
be built into the centre of the largest palace 
in the world, will rush you with a sickly smile 
past the magnificent and serene Eiffel Tower, 
which is the obelisk at the beginning of 
cecumenical modernity. 

So in London you will be asked to genv- 
flect before Queen Anne, which is certainly 4 
very nice manner, in the impeccable taste, 
made of the most deliberate inoffensiveness, 
of the tailors’ cut in Savile Row. If you have 
seen much of late English Gothic you will 
even be refreshed by it; its makers might have 
made the Rolls Royce carrosserie. It is not a 
style, of course, but a quiet manner. But you 

(Continued on page 124) 
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Chanson Indoue—Sarat Lahiri and Lota 


These Picturesque Exponents of the Art of the East Have Been Interpreting It Here in Music 


“TO the enthusiastic adherents of deliberate cacophony, the music of the Ori- 

ent, both ancient and modern, comes as a distinct revelation. It bears no re- 
semblance to the melodies which usually accompany the nautch dances. Sarat 
Lahiri, a musician from India first presented the ancient music of his country 
in The Little Clay Cart at the Neighborhood Playhouse. By his playing there 
and his later recitals, he convinced the skeptics that the ancient music of the 
East was more modern than that of the most determined futurists. He plays the 
Sitar, an ancestor of the guitar, which produces not only quarter, but eighth 


tones. In the past few weeks he has been appearing with Lota, who interprets 
his music in dance, in the ballet productions at the Manhattan Opera House in 
New York. Among these were the Israel of Ernest Bloch adapted for the stage 
and presented in a setting by Jo Davidson, the first venture of the well-known 
sculptor in the theatre and the Prince Igor of Borodin. Sarat Lahiri’s playing 
proved again to those who have heard his recitals, that the instruments and 
music of the Far East have exerted a great influence on our contemporary com- 
posers, even though they are just beginning to be known to the public at large 





VANITY FAIR 


A Machine Age Theatre 


A Proposai That Modern Drama Follow an Ancient Greek Example and Justify Something 


§1 


va I mean a theatre that will be an intel- 
oi lectual and emotional focus for the age 
the way the Greek . . . O, if you could only 
write about the theatre without dragging in 
the Greeks, the everlasting immortal intellec- 
tual artistic long-nosed Greeks. But here they 
come, strophe and anti-strophe, chorus, pnygos, 
masks and phalloi . . . a little more in the cen- 
ter Mr. Aristotle, comedians on the end bunch 
up more, perfect ... Watch for the birdie... 
Plfoom Flashlight. Then you turn the 
handle and a little bell rings, and you get out 
a motto: Justify God’s ways to man. 


4"; the Greeks:—By machine age theatre 
r 


wn 
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Justify:—The Greek Theatre, at least as we 
see it through the diminishing glass of twenty 
centuries of scholarship, was chiefly con- 
cerned, through and above a festival desire 
for music and eloquence and big gestures 
and dancing, in justifying the ways of God 
to man. For the Greeks, Zeus was the bad 
weather, the mildew on wheat, the sudden 
fury that made men kill each other or fall in 
love, a terrible force tangling the wires that 
ran all the little puppets, men, and he sure 
needed justifying. The rites and ceremonies 
of religion and civic life drained off some of 
the bitterness, the theatre was the supreme 
justification. Two or three times a year, the 
cohesive life of a whole town showed itself 
in the theatre much in the same way as today 
it spurts magnificently in Spain in the bloody 
terror and the beautiful spangled order of 
a bullfight. 

For New York, America, 1928, the question 
is what needs justifying to what. The theatre 
has to compete with other centers of mass- 
life, each with its own series of justifications. 

Is it justifying the ways of Capitalism to 
the man-on-the-street ? Or the ways of cabarets 
to a stuffed shirt, the ways of the American 
girl to a crazy-to-be-glorified world, the ways 
of Shanghai to old maiden ladies from the 
outer Oranges? The happy ending to The 
American Mercury? Tragedy to Flo Ziegfeld? 

Certainly a musical show or a revue jus- 
tifies a lot of things to the well-dined and 
cocktailed business man. The Theatre Guild 
offers discreet justifications to would-be cul- 
tured club women. A burlesque show to long- 
shoremen. 

The question is how these compare in in- 
tensity with other more popular justifications, 
the movies, baseball, prize fights, the six day 
bicycle race. 

1 don’t think anybody will deny that the 
American theatre has at present less scope 
than any of them. 


“an 
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Comme;rcialism:—Commercialism is what’s 
the trouble, say the long-haired preachers. 
Glutted with profits and harassed by the 
fluctuations of the real estate market man- 
agers neglect to feed the pure flame of art. 


By JOHN DOS PASSOS 


What they mean is that the American Theatre 
is admirably equipped, as it’s got to be, for 
seating, lighting, advertising, deodorizing, 
packing in the crowds and sending the cash, 
under guard, to the bank. Being so excellently 
equipped, the quality of the product hasn't 
mattered much. That has been the story all 
along the line in industrial production. Then 
the market gets glutted and something has 
to be done. Is the theatre going to sink to the 
level of a boudoir art like painting or is it 
going to keep pace with the movies, broad- 
casting and sport? It’s a question of either 
being ahead of the age or tagging along 
behind. 


mn 
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Horsecabs:—The trouble is that the crea- 
tive intelligence behind the theatre is. still 
riding round in horsecabs. The critics and 
playwrights and producers of the city of New 
York in the year of radium 1928 are still 
living in the age of hackney coaches. Their 
bodies ride in Rolls-Royces but their minds 
are panting to catch up to Ibsen. 

Here’s a statistical treatment of the matter. 
Compare plays and methods of transportation. 
Euripides with the MS of the Bacchae under 
his arm wants to go down to the Piraeus for 
a swim. He’s not a good horseback rider so 
he has to jiggle along on an oxcart. The Amer- 
ican playwright with The Silver Cord or Marco 
Millions in his briefcase takes the Twentieth 
Century to Chicago. Compare for ingenuity, 
variety, multipublicity of functions, the Bac- 
chae to an oxcart. Then compare any play 
running in New York with the Twentieth 
Century Limited, which is no roaring novelty 
but a classic of American life. I defy anybody 
not to choose the Twentieth Century. 

It’s as if you built a perfectly equipped up 
to date operating room in a hospital and then 
called in a Cherokee medicine man instead of 
a trained surgeon to carve up the patients. 
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Experts Not Artists:—A world that has 
barely assimilated the steam engine and the 
gas-range suddenly is knocked silly by a 
series of discoveries in radiation, electrons, 
gasoline motors that changes all fundamental 
premises. An order of society barely attuned 
to constitutional monarchy finds itself on the 
edge of experiments in socialism. And the 
artist, a man without scientific training or 
contacts, dazed by the scurrying crowds, sits 
in a hall bed-room writing plays about his 
troubles with his wife or wifelessness, and the 
managers and producers put them on the 
boards and try to make themselves and the 
public believe that they are going to do 
anybody any good, that they are going to 
justify something to somebody. 

The theatre needs experts and prophets, not 
artists. 

$6 





Justify the Machine Age:—What Zeus was 
to the Greeks, a vast and tangled complex of 
ill-controlled machinery is to us. The social 


order that was Ibsen’s bogy has turned out 
to be an anthropomorphic mask on the im- 
personal Machine of Production that western 
civilization has been a hundred years building. 
That is the reality that the artist-turned-expert 
who has enough brain to think in terms of 
gasoline motors rather than in terms of horse. 
cabs will try to justify to his fellow strap. 
hangers. The theatre that will have a real 
place in American life will have to be imbued 
with some such underlying feeling. 

That’s why you can’t write about the theatre 
without dragging in the Greeks. As they were 
thoroughly and completely dead two thousand 
years ago, it’s now fairly obvious what they 
were driving at. If the hundred thousand peo. 
ple muddling about with the American The. 
atre could decide what they are driving at, 
they would make more money at the game, 
and get more satisfaction out of it. And satis. 
faction is something the people of America 
are continually hysterically looking for and 
not finding. I suppose that the great Movie 
Palaces furnish more of it than any other 
kind of thing. The trouble is that the Roxy 
brand of justification is not intense enough to 
do anybody much good for long. 


mn 
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The Theatre I'd Like to See:—To every 
barker there must come a moment when he 
drops the megaphone and wonders what the 
hell he’s yelling so loud for. He sees himself 
redfaced and hoarse and his own voice starts 
to deafen him, and he begins to think that 
maybe Snake Root isn’t the only tonic to cure 
spring complaints ... Before the small mus- 
tard seed of doubt has time to grow into any- 
thing dangerous let me hastily say that the 
theatre I'd like to see, the theatre that would 
have the intellectual and physical equipment 
necessary to justify the ways of the machine 
to me, would combine the qualities of high 
mass and a prize fight, of a vaudeville bill and 
a communist meeting in Madison Square 
Garden. It would deal funnily, tragically, and 
grandiosely with every phase of modern life, 
not afraid of sex or political propaganda, al- 
ways treating individual people in their rela- 
tion to the mass movements of industrial life. 
A theatre of crowds and machinery and ab- 
stract colors and sounds and emotions, un- 
solemn, noisy, religious, and lewd. It would 
wring horse-laughs, belly-laughs, and snickers, 
sobs, tears, and an occasional thought out of 
its audience, and send them home tired and 
happy, with at least a temporary feeling that 
somebody could offer a ‘clue to the interm:- 
nable humdrum. 

And if they only knew what kind of justi 
fication they were looking for, drinking in 
speakeasies in the evening, standing in the rain 
to get a glimpse of Valentino’s corpse ot 
Lindbergh’s smile, these subway-riders, apatt- 
ment house cliff-dwellers, sallow race suckled 
on electricity, gasoline and gin, mightn’t it 
turn out that there were “a hundred million 
others like me”? 
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WHITE 
UNA MERKLE 


Amidst the pelting tear-dropsofthat 
wistariaful tragedy, Coquette,— 
with its title role played by Helen 
Hayes—UnaMerkle gives you the 
relief of more than a few chuckles 
over her age of flapper innocence 





VANDAMM 


MUNI WISENFREND 


From the Yiddish stage to the 
English of We Americans and 
Four Walls came Muni Wisen- 
frend, a ruddy juvenile with the ex- 
ceptional art of living and being 
the character he must portray 


JOAN BOURDELLE 
Londoners prefer Joan Bourdelle 
in Gentlemen Prefer Blondes, 
that blithe dramatization of the 
rough and ready instinct in the 
female of the species (coin) which 
June Walker celebrated over here 


HOPE WILLIAMS 


Brand-newcomer to the professional stage 
is Hope Williams, who acts the long- 
limbed, Florida-tanned, most manly 
maiden in Paris Bound to the acute de- 
light of audiences who find salt in her 
drawl, hearty caricature in her stride. 
and politest of comedy in her débutantics 





WHITE 


GOLDBERG 
ALINE MACMAHON 


Long after New Yorkers cease to 
sob for that poor, deceased experi- 
ment in the depths of Marseilles, 
Cantillon’s suppressed Maya, 
they will remember Aline Mac- 
mahon’'s fine playing of its heroine 





OSGOOD PERKINS 


From clergymen the taut, bitter- 
spoken Osgood Perkins has gradu- 
ated to stage reporters and press 
agents, and was most lately to be 
seen as the cynical publicizer of 
a religious racket in Salvation 


Six From Behind the Footlights 





They Are Also the Representatives of the New, Meaning the Younger Generation of the Stage 





Ghosts in Court 


VANITY FAIR 


How a Supernatural Witness Contended Against the Living Loves of a Famous Murderer 


HEN ghosts get into court they meet 

a facetious and disrespectful audi- 

ence. It used to be otherwise: there 
are some fine stories of spectral evidence in 
murder cases of two hundred years ago. 

We laugh at the judge, in the Salem witch- 
craft trials, who rose and struck with a switch 
at the evil spirits that were floating in the 
air above the bench. But we listen with grave 
faces while the alienists in the Loeb-Leopold 
case talk about the “king and slave phan- 
tasy”; or while a psychiatrist at the Hickman 
‘rial in California practises “dermography” 
or skin-writing as a test of sanity. 

The trouble with the clairvoyant, the dealer 
in ghosts, is that he is socially déclassé. 

One of the latest spiritualists to come be- 
fore an American court, and bring her ghosts 
with her, was an Englishwoman, a practising 
medium in New Bedford. She called herself 
Madame Isherwood, and she was an impor- 
tant witness for the State, in the trial of 
William Crockett Howard for the murder of 
his wife, Ida. 

At that time, in rg08, Howard was a young 
fellow in his twenties; a native of Tennessee: 
and a private in the United States Army, sta- 
tioned at Fort Rodman in New Bedford har- 
bour. He was most unprepossessing, with a 
sullen face, and ugly, turned-down lips. 

But he had the lure of his uniform, or else 
he had a way with him, for he devoted his 
spare time, most successfully, to love af- 
fairs. He made a list of his girls—it was 
found in his soldier’s manual—during three 
years at the fort, setting down the Amys and 
Rosas and Fredas and Evas (there were three 
Evas) and Mollies and Adelines whose hearts 
he had won. 


HESE were all in addition to his wife, 

whom he married in Tennessee during an 
interval between enlistments; and in addition 
to two other women—his real sweetheart, a 
girl far above him in character and in intel- 
lect, and still another, a pert little drab who 
came into court and committed perjury in 
his behalf. 

It must be the soldier’s facility in these con- 
quests, with no more expenditure for enter- 
tainment than a few nickels for ice-cream 
cones and chewing gum, which turns so many 
literary men and artists into excited anti- 
militarists. 

During Howard’s courtship of Grace Stur- 
tevant—the one superior woman he seems to 
have known—the two were in Hazelwood Park 
one evening, gazing at the moon, when there 
appeared a low fellow named Dewhurst, who 
said or did something highly objectionable. 
I do not know what he did, but it was the 
final mistake in the life of Mr. Dewhurst. He 
had insulted a lady, the United States Army, 
and one of the Fighting Howards of Tennes- 
see. In a few seconds—for he proceeded to 
violence—the soul of Dewhurst had departed 
to its own place, while Howard and Miss 
Sturtevant were refugees from the park. 

It was apparent, even to Private Howard, 
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that the testimony of Miss Sturtevant, the 
only witness to the fight, was necessary to his 
safety. Moreover, he seems to have liked her, 
more or less, and she assuredly loved him, 
and expressed her devotion in a series of sin- 
cere and pathetic letters. Nevertheless, How- 
ard, in the six weeks between his two enlist- 
ments, returned to Tennessee, where for some 
mysterious reason he married Ida Williams. 

He was ordered back to Fort Rodman, and 
when he returned he brought Mrs. Howard, 
whom he introduced as his sister, quartering 
her in the town. He seems to have been an- 
noyed with his wife from the start. She, so 
le said, “gave him away” to the police, so 
that he was arrested in the Dewhurst affair. 
Grace Sturtevant, although she now learned 
of his marriage, testified for him and secured 
his release by the court. He was held to have 
acted in self-defence. Next, Ida Howard had 
her husband arrested for non-support, and 
caused him to assign part of his pay to her. 
Finally, and as a crowning mark of her irri- 
tating disposition, she was going to have a 


baby. 


OWARD said that he wished to get rid of 
his wife—legally—and marry Miss Stur- 
tevant. It is much more probable that he did 
not wish to marry anyone, but that he pre- 
ferred to have a number of girls at his beck 
and call and ready to help him out of scrapes. 
At all events, on a September night he told 
his sergeant that he was going to fish for eels: 
he took a boat and disappeared. His wife, the 
same evening, called on Mme. Isherwood, the 
seeress, and told her that she had an appoint- 
ment to meet her husband that night at a 
place on the bay, called Padanaram, where 
they were to look at a house they were to 
take for the winter. This place is three miles 
by water from the fort,—easy rowing distance. 
Next morning, Ida Howard’s body was 
found there, floating in the water. Some of the 
doctors testified that she had not been 
drowned, but had been strangled before being 
thrown overboard. Although a man and wom- 
an had been seen on the bridge, nobody had 
recognized either of the principals. Howard 
made eager attempts to get his fellow-soldiers 
to swear to an alibi. Altogether, it takes some- 
one well practised in believing impossible 
things to put much trust in the soldier’s in- 
nocence of murder. 

Nevertheless, the testimony of Mme. Isher- 
wood, as establishing Ida Howard’s intention 
to meet her husband that night, was essential 
to the case for the prosecution. The prisoner’s 
counsel, Mr. Morton (afterwards Judge Mor- 
ton) made his best efforts to discredit the 
medium, and to ridicule her psychic faith. He 
afterwards told Mr. Wellman, the celebrated 
writer on cross-examination, that he believed 
that his questions saved his client from ex- 





ecution. 

He asked the witness why she had delayed 
four weeks in telling about the call from Mrs. 
Howard. She answered that she spoke only 
when the spirit of Ida Howard appeared to 


her, and told her to reveal the story of the 
conversation. Mr. Morton said that a wave of 
credulity seemed to sweep over the court; that 
the jury seemed influenced; and that, for a 
moment, he felt his case to be desperate. Then 
he saw his chance, and bombarded her with 
questions like these: 

“What kind of a spirit was it? A plump 
spirit, about five feet high?” “Did she have 
on spirit clothes?” “Did this spirit carry a 
harp?” “Or a halo?” 

Finally, he asked: “Did it appear to you 
frequently?” 

The reply was “Every night.” 

Whereupon, with the delicate humour of 
the court room, the attorney inquired: “Don’t 
you take a glass of whiskey every night before 
going to bed?” 

HETHER it was the ridicule excited 

against this important witness, or because 
of their own timidity in dealing with a pretty 
clear case, the jury debated a long time, and 
at last found Howard guilty of murder in the 
second degree. One of the jurors is sald to 
have discovered—contrary to his oath—scru- 
ples against capital punishment. When the 
prisoner began a life term in the State Prison, 
his luck was still with him, and the law, like 
his sweethearts, was doing better by him than 
he deserved. 

Aside from the spiritualist, the women who 
surrounded Howard were of a wide variety, 
and the case was remarkable for their devo- 
tion. At one extreme was the girl who tried 
to establish an alibi for the soldier, by swear- 
ing that she was with him, in the reservation, 
on the evening of the murder. She was a tiny 
creature, named Lena Watson, but more inti- 
mately known as “Bug” Watson. Her father 
was a portentous character of the water-front; 
the proprietor of a resort which it would be 
complimentary to call dubious. He was known 
as “Devil Dan”. 

His daughter wrote letters to Howard, sign- 
ing herself “Little Lena”, but the District At- 
torney, with that frank realism which some of 
us praise in novelists, but find so detestable 
when applied to a criminal or his friends, dis- 
missed her as “Little Liar.” 

At the other extreme was Grace Sturtevant, 
a girl of eighteen or twenty, rather plain of 
feature, but well educated, and with aspira- 
tions both to write and to paint pictures. While 
Howard was in Tennessee, getting married and 
re-enlisting in the Army, both contrary to his 
promises to her, she was writing to him: 

“My Sweetheart Will:—I have been so 
lonesome and sad tonight that I can only 
rest my mind by writing to you... No 
truer heart ever beat for you than mine. | 
do love you with my whole heart . . . Oh, 

Will, if you only knew how dearly I love 

you, you would not stay away from me £0 

long ... This letter is written amidst tears. 

Do you realize how long you have been 

gone? Good night, love, and God bless you. 

That you may come back is my only prayer- 

From your true and trustworthy sweetheart.” 
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On the Beach at Balbec—By Helene Perdriat 


HO are they? What are their names? By what fabulous beach are they 

Sitting, these virgins among the rocks? You would say that they had es- 
caped from the ivory pallor of a canvas by one of those wistful pupils of Leonardo, 
Bolbrafio or Ambrogio da Predis. But you look closer. Theirs is a very dan- 
gerous innocence. The very seagulls above their heads are half serpents. These 
ladies are subtle. They are sophisticated. They are very Parisian. Are they the 
ladies Villon lamented, Thais and her sisters? Or are they those young girls, Al- 


bertine and her friends (whose secret pleasures elusively populate the volumes of 
Marcel Proust's continuous novel, Remembrance of Things Past),whomone might 
rarely surprise on the chill, lonely beach of Balbec? Héléne Perdriat, the Parisian 
artist whom Vanity Fair first presented to America, depicts this trio to us in her 
turn. Unlike those maidens in the pre-Raphaelite ballad by Mr. Rossetti, they 
will not have for names three ‘‘sweet symphonies’. Their names will be elfin dis- 
sonances, rather, jangling out perilously on the silver air of the beach at Balbec 








VANITY FAIR 


A Novelist’s Laboratory 


Further Inquiries by the Viennese Philosopher Into the Inner Realities of Ideas and Things 


> 


Q1 
HE Anatomy of Conscience:—Far_ be- 

neath every action, and never quite com- 

prehensible, there lies something which 
we dare call guilt. And far above, invisible 
to our mortal eye, is something which we dare 
call retribution. Yet the fact that both guilt 
and retribution do exist is attested by some- 
thing which is inborn in us and beats unceas- 


ingly in time with our hearts—the conscience. 


> 
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The Genii of Good and Evil:—The purifying 
power ol the truth is so great that the mere 
struggle to attain it gives rise to a better at- 
mosphere. The destructive power of the lie is 
so sinister that the mere tendency towards it 
darkens the sky. 
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The Dominance of the Negative Sign:—A mix- 
ture of uprightness and deceit will produce 
only deceit, of strength and weakness only 
weakness, of kindness and malice only malice. 
For the negative sign alone is decisive; and 
the difference between algebra and psychology 
consists in the fact that in the latter two nega 
tives never make a positive. 
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Three Motives:—Do we ever really want to 
discover the truth? 
right. 

To vive good advice? No: 


No: to prove ourselves 


to show our- 
selves the cleverer. 


To help people?—No: 


to redeem ourselves. 


Jt 
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A Definition of “Bourgeois” :—The bourgeois 
(or rather, the absurd creature whom modern 
writers choose to call by that name, and 
who is also to be found among the proletariat 
and the nobility) is not characterized by any 
positive or negative qualities of a special sort, 
but rather by the fact that the “bourgeois” 
manages to be as proud of his shortcomings 
and his vices as of his assets and his virtues. 
He is always thoroughly at peace with him- 
self, whether he is playing the hypocrite or 
carrying things to excess. 
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On Knowing When Not To Think:—It is not 
the stupid who constitute the worst menace to 
the welfare of humanity, but the large class of 
shrewd people who, without actually lying or 
deceiving, have the happy faculty of permit- 
ting lapses in thought when there is some ad- 
vantage or convenience to be gained by not 
thinking, much as one switches off a light 
when he wishes to darken a room. 


Sr 


Infidelity to Self:—Many a person who has 
abandoned a friend or a mistress, or shirked 
some obligation, seeks justification in the 


thought that he is being faithful to himself— 
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a subterfuge which is usually nothing more 
than a convenient and cowardly kind of self- 
deception. For how few of us are well enough 
acquainted with the laws of our own develop- 
ment to say that such infidelity to a person or 
a cause will not also entail the gravest injus- 


tice to ourselves? 


Lr 
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The Geometrical Progression of Hate:—There 
are few people who, when they have treated 
a person shabbily, fail to avenge themselves 
on their victim by another offence, compen- 
sating for this second by a third, and so on. 
Whereby you may imagine how much spite 
must accumulate in a man who hates you and 
has not yet found his first opportunity to do 
you a bad turn. 


“re 


Some Convenient Exits:—There are 
ways of shirking responsibility. There are 
escape by death, escape by sickness, and final- 


many 


ly escape by stupidity. The last is the least 
dangerous and the most convenient, for even 
clever people will not as a rule find it so remote 
as they would prefer to imagine. 
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The Sliding Scale of Subtlety: 
simple people, we need know only the most 
obvious facts of their existence, their actions 


To judge 


and experiences. With persons who are some- 
what more highly organized, we must also 
have a knowledge of their possibilities. But 
in the case of very complex characters, the 
possibilities are so manifold, yes, so endless, 
that action takes on a new significance, for 
it remains in the end the one possibility 
which was chosen from among an_ infinite 
number. 
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In Excess of Understanding:—May heaven 
protect us from too much “understanding”. It 
deprives our anger of its strength, our hatred 
of its dignity, our vengeance of its satisfaction, 
and our reminiscences of their delight. 


Sr 
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Whether to Adjust One's Life or One’s Princi- 
ples:—There are people who tend to shape 
their lives in accordance with definite princi- 
ples—and others who prefer to adjust their 
principles to the contingencies of their own 
particular fate. In both cases, all that is in- 
volved is an effort to make life as comfortable 
as possible; while the important thing is to 
face each new experience without prejudices 
or assumptions, even at the risk of continual 
mistakes. 


Sr 
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On the Profundity of the Slow-Witted:—Just 
as there are people who can think more quick- 
ly than others, so there are people who will 
feel, and must feel, more quickly and intensely 
than others. Such persons will naturally seem 


more like egoists than those whose emotional] 
life proceeds at a more sluggish pace—just 
as swifter thinkers are sometimes taken to be 
superficial, and slow ones to be profound, often 
without good cause. 
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Virtue by Proxy:—There are people who are 
the repositories of all possible virtues with the 
one reservation that they exemplify all these 
virtues at the expense of others: they are prod- 
igal of other men’s purses, courageous where 
other men are in danger, and wise with other 
men’s minds. 
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The Impure Ingredient:—The thoroughly hon- 
est man is usually somewhat pedantic, occa- 
sionally a bit capricious, and at times even a 
little malicious, so that one cannot admire his 
great virtue wholeheartedly. Just as distilled 
water not only tastes flat but in the long run 
is not even able to quench the thirst, and does 
not become completely delectable until it 
contains several ingredients which are from 
the chemical standpoint, impurities—so the 
human character must have something murky 
mixed with the pure. Some earthy, or even 
satanic, element must mingle with the heaven- 
ly; and similarly that greatest of all virtues, 
truthfulness, must have its smattering of de- 
ceit if the noble quality is not merely to 
attain an ideal development, but is also to have 
a fertile effect upon the world. 


816 


Guaranteed Until Tested:—There are some 
persons whom we are inclined to credit with 
superlative qualities and who never disillusion 
us so long as we ask nothing of them. Yet they 
are promptly found wanting as soon as there 
is some obstacle to be overcome, some duty to 
be met, some danger to be faced. And they 
will particularly object to someone who hap- 
pens, through no ill will but merely by the 
trend of events, to have put them to the test— 
quite as if he were the one who bore the real 
cuilt for their inadequacy, since otherwise it 
would have been noticed by no one, and least 
of all by themselves. 
$17 

A Device in Caste Repartee:—If you permit 
yourself to disparage some class of people, 
its worst representatives will feel hurt and will 
try to conceal the fact by accusing you of 
slandering others whom you had not the slight- 
est intention of attacking. 


18 


Cr 


Original Sin in Ancestors:—It is lucky that 
our knowledge does not usually extend beyond 
our parents, or at the most our grandparents. 
If so much were also known of our more re- 
mote forebears, we should not have a single 
fault nor commit a single disreputable act 
which we should not attempt to justify as our 
inherited burden. 
(Continued on page 106) 
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acl Marion Harris—A New Star in Vaudeville 
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The Ballad Singer of Musical Comedy and the Revues Is Now Being Featured in the Varieties 











VANITY FAIR 


What Has Happened to Cubism? 


Now in Eclipse, Have Influenced the Best Art of Our Time 


How the Cubists. Though 


DITOR’S NOTE: The author of this article is 
E admittedly one of the ablest and most distin- 
g art critics. There is literally no field 
1 he has not explored or on which he has 
ritten illuminatingly. He is, furthermore, in Ger- 
a novelist, playwright and literary critic of re- 
His fifteen books on art comprise an aesthetic 

f prime importance. He recently spent six 
merica in studying our private picture col- 
ublic galleries. This article, though not 
1 for the general reader, will certainly interest 
nstantly increasing group of Americans who are 
themselves with the study, or purchase, 
art. It is made timely because so many of 
formulas have lately been employed, 
ld over, by makers of textiles, designers of stage 
, glass, and furniture, and, most recently, 
odernist architects of Europe and America. 

























AM often asked whether Cubism is still liv- 
ing. Possibly, yes: why not? Perhaps it 
is living with some difficulty, but, in the 
last analysis, and by all means, still living. 
Such questions can be answered equally 
* or “no,” for they usually come 


well by “yes 


down to a definition of terms; and in order 


to define terms, one must usually begin with 


the creation of the world, and before one gets 
to Cubism one has either long since branched 
to another subject or died of old age. 

Let us distinguish a little. The movement 
in modern art which became known under 
the name of Cubism arose from many legiti- 
mate and illegitimate motives, among others 
the urgent desire of the modern artist to estab- 
lish control over the object in nature which 
was to be painted. It cannot be denied that 
earlier generations had the same purpose and 
accomplished it by one means or another. 
But. a little before the war, artists had grown 
tired of these early methods, or could not 
master them, or found the results inadequate. 
This was particularly the case with the sur- 
face painting of the Impressionists, whose re- 
nunciation of three-dimensional effects some- 
how seemed objectionable. The Cubists hoped 
to combat this deficiency by geometry. No ob- 
jection could be raised against this. The cube 
was no less appropriate than the old Italian 
structure of verticals and horizontals; also, 
it had the invaluable charm of novelty in its 
favour, with the further advantages that it 
provided specific forms for certain expressions 
of contemporary attitudes. Nor was the 
method so new after all; it had merely been 
laid aside—as the Egyptians of the pyramids 
had successfully employed geometry to assure 
stability and beauty in their monuments, so 
that the first Cubist lived five thousand years 
before Picasso. Again, the geometrical for- 
mula had by no means been wholly shelved 
and forgotten in the progress of the ages. 
Diirer to Seurat (to whom I shall re- 
countless artists have occupied 


From 
turn later), 
themselves with this problem: and to a greater 
or lesser extent all pictorial representation 
involves geometry. The difference lies in the 
use to which it is put. The same applies to 
the solar spectrum of modern colourists, to 
the serpentine line which Hogarth found so 
all-important, to the “olittering points” of 
Constable, and to all other pictorial aids. 

All such aids, even the most peculiar, are 
serviceable so long as they remain means to 
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an end and are able to eliminate other means 
which have fulfilled their purposes and_be- 
come exhausted. And their fitness is in pro- 
portion to the amount of elimination which 
they make possible, and to the directness 
with which they assist a new generation to 
express itself. Of course, each artist imagines 
that his method is not only suited to himself 
but is the panacea for all times, the method, 
par excellence. Degrees of utility or accessi- 
bility can be established, and thus some will 
not hesitate to give geometry, or the spectral 
palette, a preference over the serpentine line. 
But this does not invalidate in the slightest 
the work of Hogarth, for whom the serpentine 
line was incomparably more useful than any 
other method in the world. We can think of 
the methods as mills or as sieves through 
which the artist must grind his emotion, or 
his statement, before arriving at a substantial 
form. 

There may be a myriad different kinds of 
sieves. The main thing is that a man must 
come through and not remain behind in the 
filter. No filter, no matter how large, not even 
nature itself (for in the last analysis nature 
is but a filter) is a proper place to remain in. 


MPRESSIONISM became absurd from the 
moment that Claude Monet no longer uti- 
lized light as astructural principal but imagined 
that he could represent sunshine objectively. 
Then the painter who endowed the world with 
the gayest landscapes, the singer of the Seine, 
the creator of a new Arcadia, was done for. 
Renoir and Cézanne, who were both in- 
debted to Monet for valuable suggestions, 
refrained from joining him in this vain excur- 
sion into solar optics. Whoever followed him 
was bound to be left in the filter. 

And, similarly, Cubism became absurd 
when Picasso and his friends believed that 
it was possible not to dominate, but to re- 
place, the natural object by geometric form. 
Thereby art, which is a language, was de- 
prived of its most essential vowels, and ceased 
to be a means of communication. It went be- 
yond geometry, and became _hieroglyphics. 
Notwithstanding all the streams of ink which 
this experiment released, the hieroglyphics 
have not as yet been successfully interpreted. 
With equal justice Hogarth might have de- 
cided, instead of adding vitality to his satire 
by means of his beloved serpentine line, to 
create various more or less snakeline amphib- 
ians. His art would have been at best an 
aquarium. 

Picasso’s paradox did not drop from the 
sky. It was not only the reaction to the sur- 
face painting of the time, which had avoided 
depth like the plague; it was also a positive 
conclusion leading to what he purported to 
make a simplification. The premise to this con- 
clusion was unwittingly supplied by Cézanne. 
Cézanne and Renoir had been the earliest to 
note these excesses of flat Impressionism and 
had been able to strengthen their resistance 
with the help of French traditional art. For, 
in the eighties, Renoir had come almost too 


near the school opposed to Monet—a strong, 
classical, statuesque draughtsmanship. Even 
Cezanne then preferred to model his drawing 
after the sculpture of Michael Angelo and 
Puget, in order to assure his figures the third 
dimension, while, in his landscapes he strove 
equally for spatial depth, purity of tone, and 
colour harmony. This programme led him to 
employ geometry discreetly as an instrument of 
This which Cézanne 
managed with the greatest caution (never 
contradicting nature but expanding it into 
the spherical), was isolated by the Cubists, 
coarsened and submitted to no restraint. Also, 
they subscribed to Cézanne’s pronouncements, 
particularly his well-known dictum that every. 
thing in nature can be reduced to spheres, 
cylinders and cones, and that once an artist 
learns to draw according to this simple scheme 
he can draw anything. Picasso forgot that 
in all such statements we must take the 
speaker into consideration. What seems quite 
simple for an Einstein, may be a book with 
seven seals for other men. 

The supposed simplicity of Cézanne’s 
scheme did not prevent its inventor from 
painting over his pictures a hundred times; 
and even as an old man he complained of his 
inability to master reality. 

It would be exaggerating to assert that the 
Cubists had omitted everything but the cube 
from art. They retained a particular taste in 
their choice of colours. This they did_ not 
derive from Cézanne. The Cubists with their 
taste were able to produce new patterns 
which were occasionally very charming, could 
be employed in textiles, and were remarkably 
useful in giving new life to various trades 
such as the designing of stage sets, furniture, 
etc. But this extra redeeming quality does 
not cancel the losses in Cubism—and their 
connection with Cézanne is confined, figura- 
tively speaking, to the attempt to decorate the 
master’s hat in an original manner. 


perspective. process, 


HIS tendency has subsided, or has lost its 

old energy. The situation was much the 
same with the Neo-Impressionists who fol: 
lowed Signac and who, one after the other, 
cradually came to temper the excesses of 
their method, ceasing to break up their sur 
faces into points and returning to the tradi- 
tional manner of painting. To be sure, Picasso 
at times still expresses himself Cubistically— 
in the afternoons,—and, to that extent the 
movement cannot be called extinct. But since 
he works in quite different forms,—in the 
morning—in fact, in all styles of which the 
brush is capable, from Greek-Roman antiq: 
uity to the forms of Monei—his Cubism drops 
much of its official nimbus. Picasso is not left 
behind in his filter like the late Monet, to 
whom the intertwining of his aquatic flowers 
and the mother-of-pearl colour-fog of his 
moods still clung. As nimble as a squirrel, 
Picasso hops in and out of Cubism, playing 
hide and seek with the filter. To-day, perhaps, 
he is silently laughing at the over-serious 

(Continued on page 124) 
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JUNI 


pres subject of this portrait is the wife of André Derain, the French painter. The 
head is a unique example as no replica of it exists. Charles Despiau, the French 
Sculptor, and author of this bust, has recently won fame in America, his exhibition 
at the Brummer Gallery, New York, having proved a sensationally triumphant 
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THE BRUMMER GALLERY 


A Portrait, in Plaster, of Mme. André Derain 


A Sculpture, by Charles Despiau, Recently 


Acquired by the Duncan Phillips Gallery 


event. Twenty-two sculptures—many of them running to three or four replicas— 
were presented at that exhibit, yet every original and duplicate was disposed of, 
either to American art museums or to collectors. Not since the days of Auguste 
Rodin has a foreign sculptor created so profound an impression in this country 








VANITY FAIR 


Other Times, Other Morals 


A Fashion Suggestion Concerning What the Well-Dressed Prude Will Wear at the Play 


ACK in 1893, when Elisabeth Marbury 
and Elsie deWolfe and Anne Morgan 
were just three young women around 
town, Miss Marbury worked herself up into a 
state of considerable moral indignation over a 
new play which the worthy Mr. and Mrs. 
Kendall were then solemnly performing at 
the Star Theatre. 
Indeed, she felt so strongly about it that 
she wrote a righteous letter to the newspapers 
a letter in which references to leprosy, cess- 
pools and noxious gas served somewhat to 
relieve her feelings. When, if ever, she turns 
hack now to the page it still occupies in her 
scrapbook, that wily old showwoman must 
find her erstwhile philippic as curious and 
implausible a relic as would be a snapshot of 
herself in voluminous petticoats, choking 
whalebone collar and stiff sailor hat, the last- 
named riding her skull with the detachment of 
Saturn’s rings. For the play which impressed 
the early Marbury as noxious, and even 
leprous, was that mild and worthy drama, The 
Second Mrs. Tanqueray. How low was the 
Marbury boiling point in 1893 can best be 
estimated by those who remember that this 
Pinero play dealt, in scarifying tones, with the 
dreadful of marriage to a 
woman who had previously lived in what is 


consequences 


technically, and sometimes enthusiastically, 


known as sin. 


CHRONICLE the episode only as aremind- 
ie of the repeated but forgotten fact that 
morals (as the Romans knew when they were 
so good as to give us the word) are, like dance- 
steps, skirt-lengths and other exciting things, a 
matter of fashion. Just te tell that story on the 
now presumably sheepish Miss Marbury, is 
another way of saying that New York can 
be counted on to receive with rational calm 
next year whatever play its censors sat upon 
ten years ago. I am thus enormously consoled 
by the prospect of seeing once again some day 
that sensitive, beautiful and compassionate 
play called Maya, which, without a hearing or 
any practical redress, was snuffed out this 
past season under the new Padlock Law, 
whereby the District Attorney’s office was able 
to frighten the Messrs. Shubert, as nervous 
landlords, into throwing the play into the 
street. It may fairly be assumed that, from 
time to time, the much badgered authorities 
will thus squash a play if only to quiet the 
itching committees of those ravenous societies 
which are organized to make the drama behave. 

This time, the squashing process was ap- 
plied to a translation of Simon Gantillon’s 
celebrated play, which had been thus de- 
scribed in the New York World when it was 
produced here in February: 


This is the piece which was so great a suc- 
cess in Paris last year and which, more recently, 
has caused something of a stir in London, where 
its production was made possible through one 
of those systems of quasi-private performance 
English effect a characteristic 
compromise in the eternal conflict between 


whereby the 


By ALEXANDER WOOLLCOTT 


the Lord Chamberlain and the facts of life. 

The scene of Maya is the room of a harlot 
looking out on a street that leads down to the 
swarming turquoise harbor of Marseilles. Sit 
there long enough and you will see all the world 
go by. Listen long enough to the men from 
every port who knock at that door—blundering 
men, boastful men, frightened men, homesick 
men, greedy men, desirous men, heartsick men 
—and slow ly out of the harbor mists there 
takes form this dramatic portrait that Gan- 
tillon would have you see. 

He would have you see this eternal prostitute 
of his as the tabula rasa on which all these 
men, for the sweet sake of surcease, draw each 
the picture of his love, a picture as fleeting as 
a cartoon drawn with a stick on the beach at 
low tide. But, in its echoes, you hear the play 
whispering that all women are no more and no 
less than this, that all lovers and all hungry 
hearts the world around are no less and no 


more, 


In contemplating such episodes as the clos- 
ing of Maya in March and the police raid on 
The Captive last season, a certain clarifying 
perspective can be gained just by turning back 
and examining similar episodes of other sea- 
sons. You will better understand the singular- 
ly ephemeral quality of the disapproval such 
plays beget just by noting how recent and 
how violent was the horror caused by hygienic 
and even antiseptic dramas like Ghosts and 
Urs. Warren’s Profession. Each of these plays 
in its day induced an hysteria of invective 
merely because it treated, with adult candour, 
a topic which, at the time, was not customarily 
discussed in the open. Each of them evoked, 
from the byways and alleys, just such stone- 
throwing mobs as, with a Miss Marbury at its 
head, would have tarred and feathered the late 
Caroline Astor as a brazen and shameless 
hussy if, in that same 1893, she had walked 
down Fifth Avenue in the costume wherewith 
the present Mrs. Vincent Astor adorns herself 
and the thoroughfare. 

The late William Archer once enraged and 
amused himself by assembling a few of the 
comments on Ibsen’s Ghosts, when that play 
was first exposed to the London press. The 
Daily News found it “revoltingly suggestive 
and blasphemous”. The Queen (the magazine, 
that is, and not the late Victoria) dismissed 
it as “a repulsive and degrading work”. The 
Gentlewoman was content to call it just “a 
wicked nightmare”. Truth found it so much 
“garbage and offal”. And the Daily Telegraph 
hit it off very happily as “an open drain; a 
loathesome sore unbandaged; a dirty act done 
publicly; a lazar-house with all its doors and 
windows open”. 

In his Quintessence of Ibsenism, Shaw 
quotes a few choice morsels from this famous 
Dictionary of Abuse and then adds in a foot- 
note: “Outrageous as the above extracts now 
seem, I could make them appear quite 
moderate by setting alongside of them the hue 
and cry raised in New York in 1905 against 
a play of my own entitled Mrs. Warren’s 
Profession.” 

Yet you have to turn back to the newspaper 


files of three and twenty years ago to recall, 
with sufficiently painful clarity, what a fool 
New York did make of itself when that almost 
oppressively righteous play of Shaw’s was 
first presented in that city. Led on by Anthony 
Comstock and applauded to the echo by all 
the newspapers, Police Commissioner McAdoo 
(the same one who is Chief Magistrate of the 
old town now) applied for warrants for the 
arrest of everybody concerned, from Arnold 
Daly, who was risking his one shirt on the 
production, to Mary Shaw, who was cast as the 
horrifying Mrs. Warren. 

Over in London, the delighted correspon. 
dents flocked to the home of Bernard Shay 
(no relation to Mary). They found him toast. 
ing himself before the fireplace in the library 
of his place in Adelphi Terrace. 

“Let Comstock imprison Daly by all means,” 
said Shaw affably. “A few months’ rest and 
quiet will do Daly a great deal of good.” And 
he reminded the scribes of the telegrams sent 
by Lord Clanricarde to his tenants in Ireland: 
“IF YOU THINK YOU CAN INTIMIDATE 
ME BY SHOOTING MY AGENT YOU ARE 
VERY MUCH MISTAKEN.” 


HE New York newspapers were unanimous 

in their horror at Mrs. Warren’s Profes- 
sion. Mr. Hearst’s American recoiled from itas 
from “illuminated gangrene”. The New York 
Tribune dismissed it as “an affront to decency 
and a blot on the theatre”. The New York 
Herald vented its feeling as follows: 


The whole story of the play, the atmosphere 
surrounding it, the incidents, the personalities 
of the characters are wholly immoral and de- 
generate. The only way successfully to expur- 
gate Mrs. Warren’s Profession is to cut the 
whole play out. You cannot have a clean pig 
sty. The play is an insult to decency because— 

It defends immorality. 

It glorifies prostitution. 

It besmirches the sacredness of a clergyman’s 
calling. 

It pictures children and parents living in 
calm observance of most unholy relations. 

And, worse of all, it countenances the most 
revolting form of degeneracy by flippantly dis- 
cussing the marriage of brother and_ sister, 
father and daughter, and makes one supposedly 
moral character of the play, a young girl, de- 
clare that choice of shame, instead of poverty, is 
eminently right. If New York’s sense of shame 
is not aroused to hot indignation at this the- 
atrical insult, it is indeed in a sad plight. 


In the aforesaid footnotes to the Quintes- 
sence of Ibsenism, Shaw took a naughty pleas- 
ure in insisting that the anguish caused by 
Mrs. Warren’s Profession was commercial. 
“My play”, he said, “exposed what has since 
become known as the White Slave traffic: that 
is, the organization ot prostitution as a regular 
commercial industry, yielding huge profits on 
the capital invested in it, directly or indirectly, 
by ‘pillars of society’.” That, of course, was 
sheer and probably deliberate nonsense. The 
foregoing excerpts from the press’s response 

(Continued on page 122) 
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JUNE, 1928 


The Bridge of San Thornton Wilder 


Notes on a Lamentable Accident to Five Ambitious 


N Friday noon, May the twentieth, 1928, 

the finest bridge in Modern Literature 

broke and precipitated five travelers into 
the gulf below. This bridge was on a very im- 
portant highway, but only a few best-sellers 
had ever passed over it. Most of the travelers, 
laden with their numerous editions and their 
movie contracts and their lecture tours, had 
been content to go quietly down hundreds of 
feet below and pass one by one cut of sight; 
but of the particular five of which we are 
speaking not one, not even Dona Fannie nor 
little E., not George Jean Esteban nor Don 
Vechten, not even old Uncle Tullio, had been 
content to descend with the other baggage 
rather than attempt to cross the famous bridge 
of San Thornton Wilder. Mr. Wilder himself 
had crossed it successfully not six months be- 
fore, and now rested comfortably on the other 
side, in the little shrine that bears his name; 
and there was no reason that they could see 
why they should not follow him. It was in 
this way that the accident which we know be- 
fell them. 

There was a great service in the Cathedral. 
The works of the victims were approximately 
collected, and approximately separated from 
one another, and there was a great reaction 
against Art (at least with a capital “A”) in 
the beautiful city of New York. Authors re- 
turned phrases and sentences they had stolen 
from the classics, and resolved never again to 
attempt the pursuit of belles lettres. Writers 
wandered about in a trance-like state, writing; 
they had the hallucination of seeing themselves 
falling into the same gulf. 

Every one was very deeply impressed, but 
only one person did anything about it, and 
that was Brother Riddell. By an odd series of 
coincidences, this little Critic from North 
Wales happened to be in New York, convert- 
ing the Philistines, and he happened to wit- 
ness the accident. Any other Critic might have 
said to himself with secret joy: “Five less 
books to review ... !” But it was another 
thought that visited Brother Riddell: “Why 
did this happen to those five? Why, among the 
whole crowd of present writers, were these 
five particularly chosen to drop out of sight? 
Why not lose the whole bunch of them?” And 
so on that instant Brother Riddell made the 
resolve to inquire into the secret Ambitions 
of these five persons, that moment falling into 
oblivion like gesticulating ants, and to surprise 
the reason of their taking off. 

The result of all this diligence was the pres- 
ent book, which, as we shall see later, was 
publicly roasted on a beautiful morning in the 
great square. Yet for all his diligence Brother 
Riddell never could decide the real reason 
for Dofia Faniie’s fall; nor for Uncle Tullio’s, 
nor George Jean Esteban’s, nor even little E.’s, 
nor Don Vechten’s. For some say that these 
five had completed their work and were ready 
to be forgotten anyway, and some say, on the 
contrary, that it is what always happens when 
a Best-Seller tries to cross the narrow bridge 
from Prosperity to Posterity, and to become 


a Work of Art. 


By JOHN RIDDELL 


PART TWO: THE MARQUESA DE LUMMOX 


Dona Fannie could have told you more good 
things about herself in a page of advertising 
copy than Brother Riddell could discover in 
years of research. But the Marquesa de Lum- 
mox has erred in one direction almost as 
much as Brother Riddell did in another: she 
has tried to invest herself with a host of graces, 
beauty, pace, meaning, which she did not 


il f 


A ‘ tovngave as 





PERHAPS AN ACCIDENT 


A representation by Covarrubias of 
the ambiguous quintuple tragedy 
which so disturbed the literary 
world and our pious Brother Rid- 
dell (portrayed in the foreground) 


possess; whereas all knowledge of this re- 
markable woman must proceed from her own 
published novels. 

She was married to her Public while she 
was still in her tender thirties, and soon the 
lists of the best-sellers fairly teemed with her 
successes. Still she was not satisfied; and 
when an exquisite Purpose was suddenly born 
to her, she fastened upon that child an idola- 
trous love. But her Purpose would have none 
of her. She soon began to criticise her mother’s 
speech, her grammar, even her plots, and pres- 
ently regard her with.an astonishment and re- 
pulsion. The knowledge that she would never 
be loved in return by her Purpose acted upon 
Dona Fannie like salts upon a goose. In des- 
peration she resorted to the flamboyant prose 
of her novels. She adopted a Style, in the 
faint hope her daughter might murmur: “My 
mother is charming.” She wrote sentences for 
paragraphs, and words for sentences. She in- 
vented the adjective “fastidious”. She insin- 
uated herself into the Round Table of those 
who were celebrated for their conversation, 
and brought home their jewels of wit. At 
length, having completed her latest and most 
Artistic novel, she set out with it under her 
arm to attract the attention, perhaps the ad- 
miration, of her cherished Purpose. 

Moreover she took as her companion in this 
journey an orphan known as little E., who 
wrote best-sellers about Napoleon and Lord 


Writers, Who Wanted 


to Be Artists 


Byron and the Exquisite Perdita, and who 
was prepossessed with the idea of Art herself. 
She chose little E. because she was the only 
one who could show Dona Fannie a thing or 
two in Fine Writing. It was hard, indeed, to 
tell which of them was the more Artistic, as 
they set out for Posterity together, clad in 
their flowing purple sentences, their plots 
knotted tightly about their waists and their 
fingers glittering with borrowed gems, and 
approached the narrow bridge of San Thorn- 
ton Wilder. 

Of course, that is the trouble with this kind 
of plot. As soon as I said that they were ap- 
proaching the bridge of San Thornton Wilder, 
you knew perfectly well 
to happen. 

And sure enough, it happened. 


what was going 


PART THREE: GEORGE JEAN ESTEBAN 


One day twin boys were discovered in the 
foundlings’ basket before the door of the Con- 
vent of Santa Borzoi Alfred Samuel de las 
Blanches. Names were applied to them almost 
before the arrival of the wet-nurse, and indeed 
names have been applied to them with consid- 
erable vigour ever since. There was no way of 
knowing who their parents were, but local gos- 
sip, noticing as the boys grew older how aloof 
they held themselves and how smart and 
cynical they were, declared them to be Ger- 
manic and laid them in turn at all sorts of 
European doorways. As they grew up they 
eradually assumed the profession of the scribe, 
and made a fair living condemning plays, 
criticising books and publishing a monthly 
magazine called The Smart Set, wherein they 
printed advertisements of the merchants and 
achieved a reputation of sorts by refusing to 
approve of anything. 

From the years when they first learned to 
speak, they invented a language for them- 
selves, one that no one else could understand. 
This language was a curious mixture of old 
Teutonic phrases and 1890 slang words, such 
as sitzplatz and flapdoodle and weltschmerz, 
and it was the symbol of their profound iden- 
tity with one another. No word is adequate to 
describe the tacit oneness of these brothers. 
There existed between them an admiration of 
one another so terrible that they could not rec- 
ognize anyone else as their intellectual equai. 
Other people were stupid and queer and not 
quite bright. All the world was out of step 
except one’s brother. 

But at last the first shadow fell across this 
unity, and the shadow was cast by a mysteri- 
ous lady in green. They had returned to the 
city and resumed the criticism of books and 
the theatre when the incident occurred of 
which we are speaking. It was almost mid- 
night. George Jean Esteban had gone to bed. 
and lay gazing out from beneath the blankets 
at the candle by which his brother was still 
working. There was suddenly a light tap at 
the door, and H. L. Manuel opened to admit a 
visitor in a conspicuous jade-coloured jacket. 

(Continued on page 126) 











VANITY FAIR 


WILLIAM MORTENSEN 


Mary Duncan—Not Bad, Just Mistaken 


The Lost Lady of «The Shanghai Gesture’? Who Will Soon Darken the Screen in «‘Four Devils” 


HE Fox Studios, who are responsible for Mary Duncan's looming début as a 

lead in F. W. Murnau’'s Four Devils, have explained (through their publicity 
department) the motivations of her career in three ingenious but conflicting 
versions: (a) Light opera was her ambition but she was seduced thence by the 
stage and thence by the screen; (b) Yvette Guilbert diagnosed her as a light 
opera prima donna and gave her a scholarship, but Miss Duncan’s “bent was 
the drama and she enlisted the interest of Leo Ditrichstein”; (c) She didn’t care 
one way or the other, but she was superstitious and when without any effort on 


her part, stage rdles came her way, she decided that fate was shaping her career 
stage-ward. But the verifiable fact remains that, in the réle of Poppy in The 
Shanghai Gesture, whether as climax or digression and whatever her hopes and 
fears and bents and counter-bents, she became for the champing and delirious 
stalls the model for all Lost Ladies of Good Family, playing a super-nympho- 
maniac with the modifications of irrepressible good breeding—whisky alto, des- 
perate wickedness, cigarette and all—on approximately 450 successive nights. 
Now her conversion to the films is said to be an unqualified and felicitous one 
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Double, Double, Toil and Trouble 


A Few Words Concerning the Best Little Slogan For Players of Contract Bridge 


HE trials and tribulations of Macbeth’s 
[Tie witches were as nothing when com- 

pared to the unmitigated tough luck that 
stalks the innocent Contract Bridge player in 
the regular course of his daily labors. 

From the time that old man Job was so af- 
flicted that he boiled over with indignation— 
and other things—there has been nothing that 
can equal Contract Bridge for making the 
punishment fit the crime, with interest doubled 
and redoubled. Of course, much of the soul- 
searing sorrow is the result of those abomina- 
tions of Satan, the goulashes. 

With what fiendish ingenuity the balance of 
one’s suit—in a goulash hand—always man- 
ages to get into the hands of our adversaries, 
the Philistines! Goulash hands cannot be bid, 
or played or judged, like anything that ever 
was, or is, or might have been. I have only one 
suggestion to make in regard to these 
—Hungarian rhapsodies. Treat ’em with re- 
spect. Take the little slam that is, in preference 
to the grand slam, what ain't. 

Holding nine spades to the ace-king-queen 
does not necessarily .mean that you have a 
solid suit. Recently, at the Cavendish Club, the 
following hand was goulashed to third hand. 

The dealer’s opening bid was “five clubs”, 
second hand went to “five diamonds”, and 
third hand, holding: 
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doubled the five diamond bid. 

Fourth hand now entered the fray with— 
“five spades”, and after first and second hand 
passed—well, what would you have done if 
you had been third hand? 

Really, he was more to be pitied than cen- 
sured, but, as it was the rubber game, with 
everybody vulgarly vulnerable, the double was 
forthcoming. No, I do not approve! When 
Allah is good, why take away the blind beg- 
gar’s last camel? 

Reviewing the bidding dispassionately— 
third hand might suspect that the adversaries 
must have a suit of exit. His partner (the 


dealer) has made a preémptive minor-suit bid 


and, without a heart in third hand’s own 
hand, somebody should—have-a-heart! As an 
actual fact, second hand did bid six hearts, 
was doubled—and made his contract. 
The complete hands: 
- @-none — 
0-K64 | 
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By SIDNEY S. LENZ 


[f South had been content with what the 
Gods had provided and not insisted upon 
Shylock’s pound of flesh, I leave it to my read- 
ers to figure out what the penalty would have 
been—on the vulnerable game. 

A surprisingly large number of deals are 
played at Contract where some unusual or un- 
suspected feature is instrumental in defeating 
the declaration. And then the alibi artists 
come into their own. 

It is true that a small percentage of hands 
have a choice of openings, either of which 
may win or lose the game. When an unfor- 
tunate opening is made the declarant should 
take advantage of it as soon as he can. 
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South’s opening bid of two no trumps was 
a bit dubious, but, as he held much too much 
“stuff” for a bid of one, he stepped out. If the 
laws could be changed to permit a bid of one 
and a half, it would be a wonderful help to 
some players I know. 

West passed and North properly bid three 
no trumps, which closed the auction. It will 
be noted that at straight bridge, East would 
have had a chance to show the spades, but at 
Contract the bidding is usually too high and 
often a game-saving bid is shut out. West 
opened the two of hearts and while many 
players would consider that opening unsound, 
a number of very good players believe in 
opening the weaker of two suits of the same 
length. Dummy played the six, East false- 
carded the jack and South won with the ace. 
Seeing the danger of the solid spade suit, de- 
clarant dare not set up the diamonds, but runs 
with the clubs. The fourth round of clubs is 
won by South, so as to permit the finesse against 
the ten of hearts which appears marked in 
West’s hand. On the third and fourth club 
tricks East has echoed in diamonds and West 
in spades, so that, when the declarant finesses 
the nine of hearts, he is set for three tricks. 

Did anyone ever see such tough luck? 

Unquestionably, with all the cards ex- 
posed, it is apparent that the game can easily 
be made, but with the location of the ten of 
hearts in doubt, why was South’s play not 
proper? If the fifth club had been made, it 
would have forced another discard from the 
enemy, but then the game could not have been 
won if West held the heart honor, because the 
lead would have been in the wrong hand to 
take the finesse. This deal is very similar to 
others when the chance for the finesse must 


be taken—unless the game can be won with- 
out it. On West’s lead of the two of hearts, he, 
West, is marked with exactly four. A clever 
mathematician could figure, without the aid of 
a Chinese counting machine, that East held 
exactly two hearts. 

When North is in with the second round of 
clubs, he must lead the high heart and compel 
East to disgorge the only card of the suit he 
has remaining. Now, after the four rounds of 
clubs, the heart finesse is fool-proof and the 
game will be landed, irrespective of false 
cards, false doctrines and false alibis. And, 
for the information of the neophyte only 
when North plays the second round of hearts, 
South must play the nine and not the four of 
hearts. If this appears extraneous, put the 
ten of hearts in West’s hand and the force 
of my advice will be apparent. 

A slam hand that recently went astray in 
a duplicate match not orily showed the impor- 
tance of correct play but also how nice it 
would be if the optimistic bidder could play 
the hands for all the tricks that his imagina- 
tion visualizes—especially when they are there. 
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North had the deal and bid one spade. East 
passed, South ventured two no trump, West 
passed, North raised to four no trump and 
South then bid six no trumps. The opening 
lead was the five of clubs and at several tables 
a grand slam was made, as was eminently 
proper. At only one table was the grand slam 
bid and this pair bewailed their luck in not 
having been content to stop at the little slam, 
which was all that they succeeded in making. 
This deal presents a squeeze situation that 
must be recognized immediately in order to 
bring successful results. On the first lead it is 
at once apparent that twelve tricks are in 
sight and the thirteenth trick must be made 
if West holds any three diamonds. Even if the 
rule of eleven did not locate all the clubs that 
could beat the five, East’s play disclosed that 
situation. South must overtake the nine of 
clubs with the king and cash in four spade 
and three heart tricks. 

At the eighth trick, West is compelled to 
discard a club or a diamond. 

The diamond establishes South’s eight of 
diamonds while the club discard permits the 
finesse against West’s queen, provided de- 
clarant, at the first trick has had the fore- 
sight to recognize that sometimes a seven spot 
is more valuable than a king. 
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VANITY FAIR 


The International Flavour in Boxing 


England Will Oppose America in the Encounter Between Tom Heeney and Gene Tunney 


RITISH pugilistic aspirations are emerg- 

ing from the rosin dust of half a century. 

With the choice of Thomas Heeney of 
New Zealand, a British Colonial, for the post 
of logical contender, which means the runner- 
up to the heavyweight champion, the hopes 
of true Britons for the recovery of the title 
which originated in England are in the as- 
cendant. 

This is as close as Britain has come to re- 
gaining its lost cauliflower supremacy since 
that memorable night of May 14, 1883, when 
in the very old Madison Square Garden, 
Charley Mitchell knocked the great John L. 
Sullivan off his feet in the first round. It is 
true that Sullivan sprang up again faster 
than truth crushed to earth and in the third 
round was about to slay the battered Mitchell. 
gut the fact remains that for the count of one 
at least it looked as though the title had gone 
back to the place of its origin. 

On the following year in the same place 
John L. Sullivan was scheduled to wipe out 
this disgrace but he appeared in full evening 
dress internally and externally and was forced 
to make his apologies on the ground that he 
was too ill to fight. If this had been some other 
form of sport Mitchell might have claimed the 
title by default. 

The fact that he 
Charlie Mitchell 
which for some years past has been held to be 
the normal position of a British heavyweight, 
clouded the title of Sullivan and became a 
thorn in his constantly increasing flesh. After 


failed to render 


horizontal, 


twice 
permanently 


almost as much maneuvering as that preceding 
a modern “battle of the century” the pair 
met again on the estate of Baron Rothschild 
at Chantilly, France, on March ro, 1888. 
This battle lasted something over three 
hours. Mitchell was down time and again on 
the muddy turf. According to the scoring 
methods of the 
sions, Sullivan would have won on_ points 
but the bout finally was halted and a draw 
decision was given, much to the disgust of 
Mr. Sullivan. To his dying day John L. would 
purple at the mention of Mitchell’s name. 


(American boxing commis- 


T was during the third encounter that John 

L. is supposed to have entreated Mitchell to 
refrain from jabbing him in the shins with his 
spikes in the following characteristic lan- 
euage, “Be a gentleman, if you can, Charlie, 
you blankety blank.” But Mitchell paid no 
attention to the exhortation. He was quite as 
unresponsive as was Mr. Tunney when Demp- 
sey motioned him to come in and fight after 
Mr. Tunney had just spent several uncom- 
fortable seconds on the canvas at Chicago. 

No unpleasantness of this sort is expected 
in the coming heavyweight championship bout 
with the “international flavour.” Mr. Tunney 
does not use that sort of language and Mr. 
Heeney hardly uses any language whatever in 
or out of the prize-ring. When Britain and 
\merica meet in Mr. Rickard’s prize-ring this 
summer all of the amenities of a diplomatic 
conversation will be observed. 


By W. 0. MeGEEHAN 


As Mr. Rickard has impressed upon us all 
the atmosphere of the cauliflower business 
has improved wonderfully over that of the 
days of the London Prize Ring Rules. Mr. 
R. F. Dibble in his book about John L. 
Sullivan described the crowd at the first 
Sullivan-Mitchell fight in the old Madison 
Square Garden of comparatively malodorous 
memory in this fashion: 

“No seats were provided for the audience at 
this historic affair; the 
Among the most notable spectators present 
was Roscoe Conkling. When the long black 
coat and the silk top hat announced his ar- 
rival a seat was hastily built for him by laying 
a plank across two beer kegs: and from this 
place of honour he surveyed the proceedings 


whole crowd stood. 


with his accustomed senatorial dignity. 

“It was indeed a motley gathering: bankers, 
pickpockets, lawyers, thieves, brokers, mer- 
chants, Bowery pimps, coachmen, dudes, men 
about town, actors, baseball players and mil- 
lionaires Avenue to the 
underworld elbowed and shoved to get nearer 
to the ring. Each person distrusted his neigh- 


everyone from Fifth 


bour, each person kept his eyes on the fighters 
and his hand on his purse.” 


()' course the setting for the coming inter- 
national bout will be much more refined. 
Mr. Rickard has been telling us ever since he 
began to handle these “battles of the century” 
that only nice people go to prizefights. One 
night he confided to me that there were six 
hundred millionaires present at one’ prize-fight 
in the New Madison Square Garden. Ob- 
viously the ranking guest at this temple to 
Fistiana (it probably would be Mayor James 
J. Walker of New York) would not be forced 
to sitona plank stretched over two beer kegs. 

It was at one of these bouts with the inter- 
national flavour that the heavyweight cham- 
pionship which as one might say is the proud- 
est jewel in our diadem almost left us but not 
for England. That was when our Mr. Jack 
Dempsey became reckless in the Sullivanic 
fashion in the bout with Luis Angel Firpo at 
the Polo Grounds. 

One can imagine the consternation in the 
crowd described by Mr. Dibble in the old 
Madison Square Garden when the mighty 
John L. was knocked on his broad haunches 
with a thud that must have jarred the build- 
ing and caused some sympathetic tremblors 
in far off Boston. But the shock at the Polo 
Grounds was even heavier. 

Suddenly Jack Dempsey, voted a greater 
fighter than even the Great John L.. went 
hurtling out of the ring with his legs kicking 
spasmodically for all the world like a two- 
legeed comet clad in white tights. He crashed 
down into the typewriters of the newspaper- 
men while eighty thousand gasped in horror. 
The heavyweight title had apparently passed 
to the Argentine Republic before their very 
eyes. The tragic silence was broken only by 
some low moaning at the ringside and by an 
occasional feminine scream. 

Then the time keeper, who was transfixed 


by horror for seconds that could only be 
estimated, recalled his duties and started to 
count. As he barked the numbers the head and 
shoulders of Dempsey appeared above the edge 
of the ring and, wild eyed, the champion 
crawled back through the ropes into the ring, 
It always will be my conviction that he was 
out of the ring more than ten seconds. 

Then the slaughter started. Dempsey in the 
“fog of fighting” rushed Firpo and the huge 
Argentino went down, got up only to be 
knocked down again. Once Dempsey stand. 
ine directly over and behind him hammered 
him to the ring before both knees were off the 
canvas. According to the amended rules of 
the New York State Boxing Commission this 
was a foul and Dempsey should have been dis- 
qualified, thus giving the title to the South 


American. 


UT the title was not destined to leave the 
United States that night. Firpo, speaking 
no English, could not have exhorted Dempsey 
as John L. exhorted Mitchell, “Be a gentle. 
man, Jack, if you can, you blankety-blank.” 
The international flavour in connection with 
this particular heavyweight championship bout 
rather soured our neighbours of Latin America. 
The Rickardian era of the cauliflower in- 
dustry produced another heavyweight cham- 
pionship of an “international flavour,” the 
famous meeting of Jack Dempsey and Georges 
Carpentier at Boyle’s Thirty Acres. But at no 
time during this bout was there any real men- 
ace to the American supremacy over the 
rosin sprinkled canvas. 

It is true that in the fourth round of that 
bout Carpentier landed flush on the jaw of the 
(American champion. It is recorded that the 
blow sent Dempsey back on his heels but also 
it broke Carpentier’s hand and _ presently 
Dempsey did what he might have done at any 
time after the first bell rang, knocked Car- 
pentier out. Mr. Rickard, when in a garrulous 
mood, will admit that before the bout he 
pleaded with Dempsey not to knock Carpentier 
out too quickly, “on account of all of those 
nice people out there”, and that Dempsey 
agreed. 

Certainly Carpentier had no hope of win- 
ning anything but the $200,000 guarantee and 
for once all of the experts in the world were 
right. There was the lone exception of George 
Bernard Shaw who predicted that Carpentier, 
the genius who had knocked out the “sturdy 
Briton,” Joe Beckett, in the National Sport- 
ing Club, would do the same thing to Jack 
Dempsey. 

The Briton who will meet Gene Tunney 
here this summer is also of that “sturdy type’ 
and some of his movements are reminiscent 
of those of Beckett. Unlike Beckett, however, 
he has no backward movements and no hori- 
zontal tendencies. He was knocked down only 
once in this country by Paulino Uzcudun, the 
Basque, but he bounded right up again and 
plodded forward to give Uzcudun quite as 
cood as he sent, if not better. 

(Continued on page 98) 
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HEINRICH MANN 
Because he is one of the 
leading German men of 
letters; because he is 
equally well known as a 
novelist, dramatist and 
publicist; because his 
great trilogy of novels 
presents an unforgettable 
picture of modern Ger- 
many; because his broth- 
er is Thomas Mann; 
because two of his 
most important works, 
Mutter Marie and Die 
Gottinnen, are now being 
published in America 


ERNEST SCHELLING 


Because he is a distin- 
guished American pianist 
and composer; because 
he was decorated by the 
United States and France 
for his war services; be- 
cause his symphony con- 
certs for children are 
training a new and dis- 
criminating music pub- 
lic, and finally because 
he is now at work on an 
opera based on The Fifth 
Gospel by Arthur Train 


We Nominate for the Hall of Fame: 


Because she is one of the youngest, most. brilliant 
and most important actresses on the German stage; 
because she has won her greatest success in Anglo- 
Saxon plays such as Bernard Shaw’s Saint Joan and 
The Last of Mrs. Cheney; because she is beginning 
to be known in America through the films, and finally 
because her ability to speak English makes it certain 
that she will appear on our stage before very long 








ARDNER 


ELIZABETH BERGNER ZANDER & LASISC 





H 





WHITE 


GEORGE H. PUTNAM 


Because he is the dean 
of American publishers: 
because he was a Major 
in the Union Army dur- 
ing the Civil War; be- 
cause he fought for the 
International Copyright 
law; because this por- 
trait of him is by Sir 
William Orpen; because 
he still plays tennis and 
writes a book a year, and 
finally because at the age 
of eighty-three he is at 
his desk every day 


SEAN O’CASEY 


Because he is an Irish 
dramatist who in two 
years has made himself 
world-famous; because 
his dramas of the strug- 
gle for Irish independence 
have called forth not on- 
ly riots, but political ac- 
tion; because his plays 
have overwhelming hon- 
esty and beauty, and fi- 
nally because the Irish 
Players have brought his 
work to America this year 
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VANITY FAIR 


The Importance ot Holing the Short Putts 


Being More Helpful Suggestions Advanced by the British Open and American Amateur Champion 


DITOR’S NOTE: Vanity Fair here presents a 
few of Mr. Jones’ theories on putting, published by 
permission of the author and of the Bell Syndicate, Inc. 


F THE last eight United States Open 
Championships—all that I have ever 
played in or watched—only two have 

been won by a greater margin than one stroke. 
Three of the last five have resulted in ties ne- 
cessitating play-offs to determine the winner. 
On one occasion, at Worcester in 1925, the 
first play-off likewise resulted in a tie, and the 
winning margin in the second was one stroke. 

When championships are won by one stroke, 
over a seventy-two hole test, it becomes a dif- 
ficult matter to say just where that one stroke 
was gained. One stroke in four rounds means, 
of course, one-quarter of a stroke per round, 
a difference that is almost infinitesimal and 
yet tremendously important. 

In a competition of this kind, if we could 
make a careful stroke-by-stroke analysis of 
the play of the first four or five finishers, I 
believe we should be able in almost every case 
to account for the ultimate margin within a 
radius of four feet from the hole. If we could 
go back and concede every putt within that 
circle to the man who finished second or third, 
he would likely prove the winner with strokes 
to spare. Of course that might be carrying 
things a bit too far, for although a four-foot 
putt appears simple enough to the gallery, it 
is rarely that even an expert can go eighteen 
holes without missing at least one of them. 

But the wasted stroke is not the only evil 
consequence of a lapse in putting. Very often 
the player’s confidence and courage will be so 
shaken that his entire game will collapse 


utterly. 


O miss a putt of two, three, or even four 

feet seems about the most unnecessary thing 
in the world. The texture of most of the greens 
upon which great competitions are played is 
such that no valid excuse is offered the player. 
In almost every case, one may have the assur- 
ance that, if struck properly, the ball will find 
the bottom of the cup. 

The greatest difficulty in the 
arises from the fact that, if we allow for the 
roll of the green, the stroke must be very deli- 
cate and the blow very gentle because of the 


short putt 


meager space to be traversed. To strike a 
crisp and firm, and at the same time gentle 
blow, requires the very last degree of what we 
call touch, and firm hitting is the essence of 
vod putting. 

But for the putter of less extreme delicacy 
there is always open the method of spanking 
the ball into the back of the cup. Indeed, 
where there is a bit of roll to the green, I 
think that is the best method. If we endeavour 
to borrow, on a short putt, there is always the 


9 
ge 


danger of an error in gauging the speed which 
will be sufficient to allow the ball to fall off 
below the hole, or if we have hit it too hard, 
to keep it from taking the fall until it has 


passed the cup. 


By ROBERT T. JONES, JR. 


The mental attitude in which we approach 
a short putt has a lot to do with our suc- 
cess. When we walk up to a putt of ten or 
fifteen feet, we are usually intent upon holing 
it. We know we shan’t feel badly if we miss, 
so that our entire attention is devoted to the 
problem of getting the ball into the hole. But 
it is quite different when the putt is only a 
yard long. Then we know that we ought to 
hole it easily, and yet we cannot fail to rec- 
ognize the possibility of a miss. Instead of 
being determined to put the ball into the hole, 
we become consumed with the fear of failing 
to do so. Our determination, if we may call it 
such, is negative. We are trying not to miss 
the putt, rather than to hole it. 

I was once playing with Leo Diegel in an 
open tournament in Atlanta. Leo and I were 
having as much fun trying to beat each other 
as we were in trying to win the tournament. In 
the second round Leo had a putt of less than a 
foot to beat me by one stroke on that round. 
The grass around the hole, Bermuda, by the 
way, was bristly and stiff, and I could see, as 
Leo stepped to putt, that he was intent upon 
hitting the back of the cup. Concentrating 
upon his purpose he hit the ball much too 
hard, and it passed over the hole without a 
hobble, running at least four feet beyond. I 
really did not expect him to hole the next one, 
but he did, and we finished all even. 


HILE I favour a free, sweeping swing for 

putting at middle and long distances, I do 
not believe that this method is reliable for the 
shorter ranges. The sweeping stroke is pri- 
marily one of delicacy, and delicacy is not so 
much desired on the short putts as direction. 
I think the best method is to take a short grip 
on the club and get your head down a good 
deal closer to the ball. I should also grip the 
club a bit tighter and strike the ball with a 
firm left wrist. The first necessity in holing 
short putts is to keep the putter blade from 
turning away from the line. (In this connec- 
tion, I should like to observe, from my own 
experience that the iron putter, preferably a 
voose-neck, is infinitely more reliable than the 
aluminum variety. Somehow, with a putter of 
that sort I cannot keep the ball from sliding 
off to the right, probably because I am not 
able to get as nearly directly above it while 
addressing the ball.) 

There is no possibility of exaggerating the 
value of being able to hole all the short or 
really easy putts. It isn’t necessary to hole 
the long ones if the little ones are certain. I 
can recall match after match and tournament 
after tournament which might have been saved 
by holing a few short putts. And I know that I 
am not the only one who must repent errors of 
this kind, for almost runner-up has 
missed enough putts under six feet to make 
him an easy winner if he nad holed them all. 

In 1923, Arthur Havers and I played a 
match for what ambitious folk were 
pleased to term the “unofficial world’s cham- 
pionship”. Havers had won the British Open 
that year, and I the American championship. 


ever y 


some 


We had it nip and tuck most of the morning, 
But, in the afternoon, we turned for home 
with Havers four up. Then holes began to 
come back to me, until I stood (on the six- 
teenth tee) one down. We both played the 
hole terribly, he being short in two, while I 
pulled my second io a deep bunker at the left 
of the green. Finally I played out two feet 
from the hole and was left with that putt to 
even the match. And I missed it. I lost the 
next hole with barely a struggle and finished 
two down with one to go. 

Again at St. Louis I had a similar ex- 
perience, only worse. Playing against Willie 
Hunter, I had lost my scant advantage of one 
hole when Willie holed a three at the four- 
teenth of the afternoon round. At the fifteenth 
he holed a ten-footer for a four and I missed 
a two-fcoter for the like. I lost that match on 
the seventeenth also. 

That was two against me. But there is 
usually some consolation in the darkest cloud. 
It was only by two very short putts, which Al 
Watrous missed on the fifteenth and seven- 
teenth at St. Anne’s, that I won my first Brit- 
ish Open. 

I used to be a very rapid putter. 1 am 
still fairly fast after I have once taken my 
stance. But at Merion in 1925 I discovered that 
I was missing a lot of putts simply because 
I washitting the ball too soon after [had reached 
the green. Having walked up to the green at 
a brisk pace and elbowed my way through 
whatever gallery there might be, I had been 
putting quickly while my breath was coming 
in short gasps and my ears were ringing as 
I leaned over the ball. 


EALIZING that I was making a mistake I 
resolved that no matter how much time | 
consumed I was going to tranquillize my 
breathing before I made another putt. So | 
began to take great pains to study the line. I 
really did not study the line very much, (for I 
have never been able to see more rolls and 
bumpsina minute than I could in five seconds) 
but I was giving my breath a chance. You have 
no idea what a steadying effect. it has on the 
nerves to do some little thing on the green in 
a casual manner. Light a cigarette, pick up a 
twig, or anything at all to take up a little time. 
Another thing that oftens helps. When you 
have located the line to the hole and addressed 
the putt, it often happens that something 
gets blurred and you lose the line. Don’t go 
ahead and putt then for you will surely miss it. 
Step away and start all over again. You didn't 
have a chance at first; you might make it now. 
Putting is the only department of the game 
in which I should recommend making a radi- 
cal change during a round. The putting stroke, 
while not always manageable, is nevertheless 
the simplest in golf and more readily subject 
to adjustment than any other. And, somehow, 
no change short of a complete one seems to 
aid our difficulties on the greens. 
It has always been my idea that good putt- 
ing is in a great degree dependant on conf 
(Continued on page 114) 
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JUNE, 1928 


The Well-Dressed Woman 


Some Suggestions Regarding the Assembling of the Wardrobe for a Summer on the Continent 


HE advice that is constantly being given 

to any one sailing for Europe is to leave 

America with as few clothes as possible 
and with as much empty space as possible in 
one’s trunks. This is good advice up to a cer- 
tain point, but it should not be taken too 
literally, or a woman will find herself in a sit- 
uation not at all to her advantage. 

In the first place, although 
shopping in Paris is a fasci- 
nating temptation, there is no 4 
denying that it can be some- 
thing of an ordeal, requiring ‘ 
more time and energy than 
can be given, especially if one 
does not arrive in Paris until re 
June. By this time, many of . \ 
the best dressmaking estab- y 
lishments will have begun to () 
concentrate upon their 
tumn collections, which are 
to be shown early in August. 
If one visits many of these 
houses expecting to see some- , mt 
thing new and lovely for the de 
summer, one is likely to he mf: 
disappointed. The vendeuse, A 
with complete indifference to 
one’s immediate needs, will 
announce that there is abso- 
lutely nothing new, and she 
would suggest that all shop- ) 
ping be done in their branch be 
establishment in Deauville, 
Dinard, Biarritz, or Aix. 
If one decides to order 
from the mid-season collec- 
tion, it will very likely be 
a model that one has already 
seen in New York and that 


au- \ 








could just as easily been = = 


bought there and been ready 
to wear upon arrival in Paris. 

Paris is gay in June, and 
the women one sees on the 
streets, at the races, or at the = [ee 








extremely smart suggestions for a summer 
wardrobe, either for Europe or this country. 

The coat at the left in the sketch is of 
tweed, handled in Chanel’s inimitable way. 
The tweed is a mixture of beige with a red 
thread, the lining is of red crépe de Chine, 
and there are smart tweed bows at the side 
closing. A well-made tweed coat is practically 


Paris to St. Cloud for lunch and a game of 
volf, a smarter costume could not be found. 
The little figured crépe de Chine dress in 
the centre of the sketch is a type that is ab- 
solutely invaluable, as it can be worn on any 
number of occasions. It would be appropriate 
for a polo match or tea in the rose-gardens at 
Bagatelle, for lunch at the Ritz or Ciro’s in 
Paris, or to wear under a coat 
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for motoring out to Fontaine- 

rs) bleau to see the chateau and 

to have lunch at that charm- 

ine red-awninged hotel, the 

y France et Angleterre. In 

\merica, this dress would be 

a wise choice to wear at New- 

port or Southampton ona 

Sunday, or at Saratoga for 
the races in August. 

Linen has definitely regis- 
tered itself as an important 
material for country 
Many of the French 
have plain 
and printed handkerchief 
linens, as well as piqués, Irish 
dimity, and other charming 
7k bY cotton fabrics and given them 


wear. 


houses revived 


ww) 


a new and important place 
the summer The 
two-piece linen frock from 


mode. 


Marcel Rochas, one of the 
younger couturiers, is indica- 
5 , tive of this new treatment of 


washable fabrics. Lavender 
linen is applied on the blouse 

in a modernistic design that 

is hoth unusual and wearable. 

The three-piece outfit that 

is shown second from the left 

has a plain jersey skirt, while 

s the printed jersey blouse is 
- an advocate of the popular 
polka-dot. Soft blue linen is 
quilted in a simple pattern 
for the accompanying jacket. 








The colours in the semi- 


fully and gaily dressed. While 
one is waiting for dresses, 
shoes, and hats to be made, 
one is apt to feel so dowdy 
that there is a great tempta- 


CORRECT COSTUMES FOR TOWN AND COUNTRY 


Chanel coat of beige-and-red tweed, with bows at fastening; from 
Altman. Three-piece costume including a jersey skirt, a polka-dottea 
jersey jumper, and a quilted linen jacket; from Bonwit Teller. Blue- 
and-black printed crépe two-piece dress; from Kurzman. Marcel Rochas 
two-piece frock of white linen trimmed with lavender; from Best. 
Four-piece Schiaparelli model in yellow and brown; hand-knitted jack- 


sports field are as diverse as 
they are new, this season. The 
beige tones have always been 
as smart as possible, and they 
range from the oranges into 
browns. But 


tion to remain in one’s hotel 
room, only venturing out for 
fittings, and then going in a closed motor. 
This, of course, would be the height of folly, 
as invitations will come pouring in to play 
golf at Fontainebleau or Chantilly, to go to 
the races at Longchamp or Auteuil, and to do 
any number of amusing things. Nothing could 
be more stupid than to decline on the grounds 
of having nothing to wear, and any such 
annoying situation is quite unnecessary and 
may easily be avoided. By far the wisest plan 
is to choose the basis of a summer wardrobe 
in America and, beyond the minimum amount 
of purchases, put all shopping out of one’s 
mind until the autumn, and then enjoy to the 
utmost every moment of summer, whether in 
the United States or in Europe. 

The five models sketched on this page are 


et and waistcoat, wool blouse, and kasha skirt; from Franklin Simon 


a necessity, as it can be worn for motoring or 
over a harmonizing figured silk or crépe de 
Chine dress on one of those cool, rainy days 
so frequent in Europe. 

Schiaparelli, a recently established French 
house already famous for distinctive sports 
clothes, created the yellow and brown suit at 
the extreme right. It is chic because it in- 
cludes four pieces, a jacket, a sleeveless waist- 
coat, a blouse, and a skirt, and because the 
jacket and waistcoat are hand knitted. The 
blouse is of a fine mesh-knit wool, and the 
skirt is of the softest kasha. This is the kind 
of sports ensemble that is essential in Europe, 
where summer clothes, as we think of them in 
this country, are rarely needed except on the 
tiviera. If, for instance, one wishes to go from 


erey and white. 
for example, are a distinct 
departure in this type of colour scheme. Black, 
white, and yellow provide a smart trio, as does 
the tricolour combination, red, white, and 
blue. Yellow and navy-blue are especially ef- 
fective together, and all of the off-white shades 

such as oyster, chamois, and cream—play 
important roles. 

Accessories that complete the ensemble ef- 
fect are treated with more skill than ever be- 
fore. A felt hat, suéde gloves, and faille silk 
muffler scarf in the same shade of creamy 
beige add tremendously to the chic of a semi- 
sports costume, and bags of mixed silk and 
wool are designed to match mufflers of the 
same fabric. A stitched belt of heavy red- 
brown leather with Oxfords and a bae of the 
same leather are very smart accessories. 
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ISOTTA-FRASCHINI 


The lines of this convertible body 
by Hibbard and Darrin, mounted 


N on an Isotta-Fraschini chassis, 
a are very smart and simple in. ef- 
ro fect. The body is painted light 








Fe | Pa ~— blue with a dark blue trim and 
as OW i 4 is upholstered with dark blue leath- 
: er. The top is all in one piece 






HISPANO-SUIZA 
A new luxurious car is this semi- 
sport model by Kellner on an His- 
pano-Suiza chassis. This car is 
upholstered in snakeskin and one 
of its interesting features is the 
manner in which the centre panel 
of the rear wind screen is lowered 
into the body just like any window 
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RENAULT 


Even with the change in design 
and fashions in motor cars, the S$ 
classic town car resembling the ‘ 
old brougham still has first place 
in Paris for town use, for there is 
no other type of body with more 
pretense to elegance. This model 
is painted black with buff striping 










LANCIA 


Low-swung cars are popular and 
are much seen on the continent, 
one of the most conspicuous of 
which is this very smart Lancia 
with a low body painted in green 
and black with red touches on the 
wheels and an adjustable window 
between the front and rear seats 
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Our London Letter on Men’s 


Describing the Correct Dress and the Smart Accessories for Very Formal Occasions 


HOUGH men’s dress in general is much 

less formal than in the past, the well 

dressed man’s wardrobe must still in- 
clude a morning coat with all proper acces- 
sories for formal occasions such as lunching 
at an Embassy, an afternoon reception, and 
official and semi-official occasions. 

Today the proper morning coat is fastened 
with one button and made without a braid 
binding. The best choice in material is a me- 
dium weight cheviot with a faint herringbone 
or self-stripe in the weave. Like an evening 
coat, it should fit very snugly and the tails 
should dip in at the back and follow closely 
the line of the trousers to the break at the 
knee. The smartest trousers are those with 
light grey predominating, either in the stripe 
or in the weave. Striped trousers are the most 
usual but light grey cheviot with a mixed 
weave is also very smart and _ particularly 
suited to spring wear. Trousers which are very 
faintly striped with a thin white line with 
black predominating are not as smart with a 
morning coat as they are when worn with a 
short black jacket, a much less formal com- 
bination worn very much in England in place 
of the ordinary lounge suit, and also with a 
morning coat they are too nearly like the 
trousers worn by the smartly turned out man- 
servant. Therefore, when choosing material for 
striped trousers, pick out a pattern with a very 
pronounced wide grey stripe, light in tone. 

The proper accessories with a morning Coat 
are a top hat, a wing collar, an Ascot or a bow 
tie, a white shirt, black Oxfords, black silk 
socks, white buckskin or grey suede gloves, a 
waistcoat of the same material as the coat or 
of pale grey or buff cloth or linen and, 
when spats are worn, they should be the 
same shade as the waistcoat. 

The choice in the list of accessories 
above depends on two things, a man’s 
taste and the importance of the occasion. 
For weddings and very formal functions, 
the light waistcoat and spats give a 
man’s dress a gala touch which should 
be finished off with a white flower in the 
button-hole. either a gardenia, a carna- 
tion or a small camelia bud. The smartly 
cut grey or buff waistcoat should be 
made double-breasted and rather short 
waisted in front to show off the full 
pleats of well-cut trousers and, with such 
a waistcoat, the should be light in 
color. Ties in which pearl grey pre- 
dominates are alwavs the smartest with 
a morning coat and the Ascot tie is al- 
most the only tie now with which a scarf 
pin is worn by the well dressed man. 
However. the full bow tie. with a small 
knot and flaring ends, is equally correct 
and very smart for younger men. This 
shape of tie is much worn by the Prince 
of Wales with his morning coat. Both 
of these ties should be worn with a 
wing collar that has a wide opening, as 
shown in the illustrations above. 

The fashion for spats is not universal. 
but this again is a matter of taste. In 


spring and summer they should be of 


LstLLows 





VERY FORMAL 


The smart 
has one button, 


morning coat 
is without 


braid, and black. The trous- 
ers have light grey stripes 


THE PEARL PIN 
An Ascot tie, in light 
grey, with pear! scarf pin, 
is smartest for formal 
wear with a morning coat 


XY) 






SLIP-ON GLOVES 
A smart touch for morn- 
ing dress is white gaunt- 
lets. slit, without buttons 
and white  boutonniére 





ALSO CORRECT 


With a morning coat, 
bow tie with flaring ends 
is also smart, though less 
formal than the Ascot 





ASMART WAISTCOAT 
with be of generous height with a slightly 


belled crown. U ader no circumstances 
is the tapered crown topper appropriate. 


waistcoats 


morning coats, are double- 
breasted, and of buff, 
pearl-grey, or white cloth 
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Fashions 


white or buff colored linen instead of cloth, 
which is much too warm for that time of the 
year. But if a man chooses to wear spats they 
must be nicely made and well fitted, for the 
spat which does not hold tightly to the shoe 
over the instep is unsightly. The correct low 
shoe to wear with a morning coat is an Ox. 
ford that has only fine perforations at the 
edges of the seams and made of black calf, 
never patent leather. 

As jewelry is not now conspicuously worn 
by men, the jewelry used with a morning coat 
is the same as that for use with an ordinary 
lounge suit with the addition of the pearl 
scarf pin with an Ascot tie. A fine chain worn 
across the waistcoat, from pocket to pocket, 
is permissible, but if he wears a wrist watch, 
his only chain should be the key chain which 
falls into his left hand trouser pocket and 
is worn with both lounge suit and evening 
dress. The cuff links that he wears in the eve- 
ning are suitable to wear with his morning 
coat and this is also true of his cigarette case, 
which on this occasion may be his best. 

Though gloves of pearl grey suede are 
very much worn for weddings, there is nothing 
smarter with a morning coat than a slip-on 
gauntlet glove of white bac kskin. With a morn- 
ing coat, as with evening dress clothes there is 
very little chance for originality, if any, and 
so a man depends for smartness of appearance 
on the excellent fit and cut of his clothes and 
the way he wears them. He should be ex- 
tremely careful about the correctness of his 
clothes. The top hat should be well balanced, 
moderately high, and slightly flaring at the 
top, but many shapes must be tried until he 
finds a becoming one. His bow or Ascot 
tie should be smartly knotted; he should 
wear a white handkerchief in his breast 
pocket; and his gloves and shoes should 
be spotless. Fancy socks and coloured 
shirts are in poor taste with a morning 
coat, perhaps superfluous statement, 
but it is surprising how many men make 
just such errors as we have mentioned. 

The importance of what may seem 
small details cannot be emphasized too 
strongly, and a brief review is in order 
at the risk of repetition. 

Shoes or boots should be trim of sole 
to give a neat effect to the foot, and 
if there are perforations they should be 
extremely fine and the seams must be 
well stitched. The trousers, without cuffs, 
have a single break over the top of the 
shoe, and should fit well over the foot, 
tapering slightly from the knee. The 
single button of the coat is best at the 
natural waistline, causing two horizontal 
creases at that point. Sitting high on the 
neck, a low “V” at the front makes - 
comfort and smartness in the collar. 
puff cravat must be well knotted, a 
the scarf pin set at the center. The hand- 
kerchief should be of white linen with 
very formal dress, and the silk hat must 
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The capable home manager 
appreciates the advantages of having 
her soups made by special soup-chefs 
who devote their lives to the art. 
She realizes that in her home kitchen 
she cannot maintain chefs just for 
that purpose. But in Campbell's 
Soups she obtains the perfection that 
comes from skilled French chefs 
whose life-work is the blending of 
fine soups. 


Campbell’s Pea Soup is a blend 
that combines a rare charm of 


WITH 
SOUP 





delicate, delicious flavor with rich, 
healthful vegetable nutriment. It is 
a happy choice when you are 
entertaining. And it is, in addition, 
a splendid soup for the regular 
family menus, especially where there 
are children. 


Sweet, dainty little peas are 
blended in a smooth puree. Golden 
butter, fresh from the country adds 
its enrichment. The seasoning is deft 
and finished. A soup exceptionally 
nutritious and wholesome. 


THE MEAL OR AS 


BELONGS 











LOOK FOR THE 
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A MEAL 
IN THE DAILY: DIET 


Consider also the marked 
convenience of Campbell’s Pea Soup, 
especially welcome in food of such 
prized quality. It requires but the 
addition of an equal quantity of 
water and boiling for three minutes! 


For Cream of Pea Soup, milk, 
cream or evaporated milk is added 
instead of water, following directions 
on label. See label also for list of 
the 21 different Campbell’s Soups 
which your grocer has or will get 
for you. 12 cents a can. 
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RIDING DRESS FOR VARIOUS OCCASIONS 


Informal riding to formal hunting dress is presented briefly above from left to right. The 
burrs on the coat of the gentleman at the extreme left above are hardly correct, but the 
result of a tumble, as inferred from the thumb-nail sketches, and their removal will brush 
up the rough tweed surface in approved fashion, bringing out the character of the material 


For the Well-Dressed Man 


Suggestions for the Correct and Smart Formal or Informal Riding Turn-Out 


HE call to the saddle becomes more in- 

sistent as the bridle paths and country 

byways take on a gayer aspect, and the 
gentleman looks to his riding kit with re- 
newed interest. Tradition has set us standards 
of saddle dress that continue in present modi- 
fications of the fashions approved by the 
equestrians of older generations; fashions 
which carry the approval also of the leading 
horsemen of the day—men who have the 
means to maintain elaborate stables, strings 
of polo ponies, and the leisure to indulge 
their taste for fine horseflesh. To these men 
the more modest fancier of horses looks for 
guidance in all matters equine, whether it be 
boot hooks or stable plans. 

Within the limits set by tradition, how- 
ever, there is great latitude in the various 
styles that may be worn and the correct com- 
binations are many, but each kit must be worn 
on the occasion for which it is intended. 

For an early morning canter in the country, 
the saddle dress presents interesting possibili- 
ties from its extremely informal character and 
especially in the accessories are there oppor- 
tunities for an expression of individuality. In 
the illustration at the top of the page at the 
extreme left is shown an outfit which is excel- 
lently suited to the purpose and very smart. The 
cap is a comfortable form of headgear when 
it is of soft material such as camel’s hair, and 
in the natural yellow shade lends a bright 


touch to the outfit. The sporty note may in- 
clude also the sweater of bright yellow, which 
is particularly welcome on chilly mornings, 
and to carry on the colour ensemble is the ever 
acceptable cream colored shirt of wool taffeta. 
Shirts of that material have been extremely 
popular in England for all sports wear and are 
well adapted for riding. A gold bar pin set 
with a crystal showing the head of a favourite 
horse serves the double purpose of holding the 
collar points and the knot of the cravat in 
place, and is one of the few bits of jewelry 
that are permitted with the riding kit. Rich 
maroon for the cravat, with sporting figures 
of dogs or horses, sets off the neck-dress and 
contrasts pleasantly with the yellows. 

A Glen Urquhart plaid, favourite of the 
Prince of Wales, is well suited to the tweed 
or cheviot riding coat and gives the proper 
note of informality. Black on white is the 
most striking combination in good usage but 
the lighter grey and white is equally smart. 
In cut and tailoring there is a close resem- 
blance between this coat and the usual sports 
or lounge jacket, but much greater fullness 
is allowed in the longer skirt and the deep 
vent at the back makes for comfort in the 
saddle, preserving at the same time a neat 
appearance. Continuing the note of extreme 
informality are Jodphore breeches of drab 
cavalry twill, well fitted at the knee, with the 
correct flare at the thighs, and boots of a dark 


reddish shade complete the smart turn-out. 

The hunting bowler on the second figure 
from the left strikes a somewhat more formal 
note. Properly coated with shellac inside 
the crown and well fitted at the band it offers 
considerable protection to the pate in case of 
a nasty tumble. The correct style is the one 
that is most suited to the individual, but in 
general, the brim should be narrow with a 
jaunty curl at the sides and the crown slightly 
rounded. A deep cocoa brown coat of gabar- 
dine, well tailored, lends a crisp military ap- 
pearance which is carried also to the beige 
twill breeches, and the outfit is neatly finished 
by well groomed black boots. The cravat of 
dark blue against a tan cheviot shirt con- 
trasts nicely with the brown and livens the 
neck-dress. 

Breeches are most comfortable when cut 
with a high, broad, well fitted waistband, 
giving in some measure the support offered by 
a broad belt such as worn by polo players. 

The formal hunting kit on the right above 
with scarlet coat and silk hat is familiar to 
all followers of the hounds and requires little 
description. White piqué is the material for 
the fold tie, which should be plain or with a 
small self pattern. The silk hat is lower of 
crown than that used for formal day or eve: 
ning wear, and there should be more curl to 
the brim than is customary on silk hats. 
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life seem worth living again. And how much towel. Borders service. They wash and wear wonderfully well. 
- an abundance of fresh towels contributes in pink, blue, Housekeepers on a large scale, the famous ho- 
toward making a bathroom look cool and sna . tels of America are familiar with these facts. 
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ae comfortable! What an instant impression of $1.50 : Chat is why most of these great hostelries are 
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S. This summer with Cannon towels vou can |! travel this miaieg al 3 at any time, notice how 
nove well afford a fresh supply daily for every mem- frequently you find them. 
i” ber of the family. By choosing one of the de- Cannon towels are sold in dry goods and 
ittle lightful Cannon designs as the individual prop- department stores everywhere. Is your sum- 
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From the esthetic point of view these Can- 
non towels are a joy. They are also an economy. 
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POHOIS and COSTUMES 


for steamer, sport, or open 
road — af your favorite shop 


i412 BROADWAY at39th St. > NEW YORK 


Euro pe 
Continued 


At Venice there are only the cosmopoli- 
tan Luna. managed by the brother of the 
famous Luigi of the Embassy Club in 
Bond Street, the old Vapore, and the 
Cavaletto. I recommend the Taverne 
de Venise, with its almost exclusively 
Venetian patronage, where I dined but 
a few days ago. Taste the Suppa pavese, 
the soup of Padua, the Venetian liver 
with onions and the polenta, on a small 
slab of boxwood, the beaten eggs or 
tabaglioni with marsala, and the 
gudgeons from the Brenta. And at 
Vontin, rio Ognisanti, how many of 
those wicker-covered flasks of golden 
Orvieto, ornamented with red and 
green pompons, have I not drained! At 
Rome one year I took my meals at the 
UTpia, near the column of Trajan, that 
forum as deep as a moat. An im- 
mense hall, early Roman, vaulted, 
with jars obtained from excavations, 
and its crypt where one descends to 
taste the liquors on the ancient soil. 
Cellars of the Teatro Valle where one 
eats the best spaghetti in Italy and 
where one gets that ineffable wine of 
the Roman countryside which cannot 
be transported and must be drunk on 


the spot. Finally, the Castello di 


Cesare, above the Palatine, which 
commands a view of ancient Rome; 
what marvellous winter breakfasts 


we had there! At Naples, if you have 


tired of those réserves of Posilipo 


which too closely resemble those of 
Cannes and of Beaulieu, let us go 
down to the simple bathing establish- 
ments along the shore and order frutti- 
di-mare. The proprietor, with the fea- 
tures of a galley slave. does us the 
honour of placing on our table a pot 
of artificial flowers; and in the black 
sea, before the lights of Capri, we 
see the white bodies of nocturnal 
swimmers. .. . 

Italy, with its oil, tomatoes, mush- 
rooms, stuffed artichokes, garlic, and 
pimentoes, has prepared us for the 
Oriental style of cooking, which we 
will meet with, under the name of 
Greek cooking, throughout the Bal- 
kans and as far east as Turkey, as far 
as that Tokatlian of Stamboul where 
one eats rare lamb on skewers and 
pilaw with yogurt, of so peculiar a 
savour. Our palates, accustomed to 
hot Oriental pepper, 
will be henceforth prepared for Hun- 
gary. At the Hungaria and_ the 
Dunapalota (Ritz) of Budapest, we 
will enjoy those marvellous goulashes 
of stewed beef with paprika and 
cream which set the mouth on fire 
and demand a calmative of Tokay 
wine. At Bucharest, my preference is 
not the fashionable Capsa, with its 
imitation of French cooking, but the 
the Lion 
excellent 
watch 


spices, to red 


old Roumanian restaurants: 


et la Saucisse with its 
broiled 
from his table in the process of prep- 
aration; the cabaret of the 3 Bou- 
lettes with its chopped meat in vine 
leaves; the Mayoru Murra, in the open 


air, and its famous duck with roasted 


meats which one can 


Enesco. where one dines 
outside in the evening and consumes 
more butterflies than food: or the 


Laiterie, on the Sosea, or Cina with 


cabbage: 


its gipsy dancers! The best cuisine 
of central Europe is beyond question 
at the Sacher, in Vienna. Plaited like 


an archduchess, with the figure of a 
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at Table 
from page 54) 


bulldog, and smitten with the aris. 
tocracy, Madame Sacher presides over 
ten or twelve tables at the most. Her 
suppers after the theatre are the 
rendezvous of the last picturesque 
reliques of the court and the Viennese 
nobility. Hartmann and_ his brook 
trout, Dreher and his fogasch, at the 
exit from the Opera. And Hopfner, to 
say nothing of a thousand beer shops, 
with their juniper pork, their Jung. 
Gernbraten, and their Schnitzel, | 
lack the pass from. these 
beer-halls of Vienna to the Bavarian 
Bierkeller. Augustiner, Pschor, and 
especially the Hofbrdu, with their 
red-checkered tablecloths, their steins 
of sandstone with pewter lids opened 
by a pressure of the thumb, and their 
scarred mugs. The Lowenbrdu in the 
open air where everyone, napkin in 
hand, buy a “sixth” of a 
goose. The Vierjahreszeiten, Rathaus: 
keller, and Café Luitpold offer us 
the best cellars of Germany. As to 
Berlin and the celebrated Borchardt 
with its French menus, I prefer the 
great eating halls like Kempinsky 
with its hundred thousand dishes 
perfuming the Leipzigerstrasse, and 
especially the Rheingold, in the 
Wagnerian style, in the Potsdamer. 
platz, with its heavy foods and its sea- 


space to 


goes to 


soning of music. 

The Dutch, like the Belgians, are 
master eaters—but from the 
Krasnopolsky of Amsterdam one must 
go to the little provincial hotels, and 


aside 


especially to private homes, to dine 
well in Holland. At Antwerp the 
Grand Laboureur and at 
Cancale, the Fréres Provencaux, the 
Filet de Sole, and the Epaule de 
Mouton are noteworthy places where 
one can still find the traditions of 
great Flemish cookery, of kermesses 
and the Pantagruelian repasts of the 


Brussels 


guilds. 

This tour of Europe cannot close 
without some mention of England. For 
it is in this hospitable country, where 
in general the cooking is the poorest 
in the world, that the meats are the 
best, the fish the largest, and_ the 
dairy foods and early vegetables the 
finest; and if there were only cui- 
siniéres here, it could be paradise 
itself. I shall say little good of the 
hotels: but I do like the old, thoroughly 
English restaurants, Pimm’s, Gouw’s, 
the Cheshire Cheese in the City; 
Simpson’s for sea food in the Strand; 
old Verrey’s in Regent Street, the 
oysters of Miss Driver in Glasshouse 
Street. At the Embassy Luigi has sue- 
ceeded in the almost unparalleled feat 
of reconciling good food and dancing. 
But if one wishes to find superb cook- 
ing, he should go to a Frenchman, 
X. Boulestin, in Leicester Square. 
where the proprietor is a charming 
writer and a master cook of the high- 
est rank. 

But I must refrain from saying more 
on this subject of so great importance. 
cooking. And I shall be content if, in 
this brief tour of Europe, I should be 
instrumental in guiding the steps of 
my readers to hospitable tables. May 
Bacchus and Comus keep them in good 
health, and allow me some day t 
finish that book has long 
been my ambition to write: Le Gour 
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ne ing. ©1928 ONEIDA COMMUNITY, LTD. DeMeyer 
= DOUBLE VEGETABLE DISH IN BIRD OF PARADISE DESIGN AT TWENTY-FIVE DOLLARS 
man, 
juare, 








pers Distinction achieved by the decorative use of in the BIRD OF PARADISE pattern... This vege- 
righ- ) § 

silver is the mark of the fashionable table today __ table dish is matched by the reticent beauty of 
f more 
tance. 
if, in 
ld be 
end 
_ May 


i] good 


... As lovely as the massive inherited services platters, bowls, trays, etc., and, of course, flat silver 
of old silver,and far better suited to the style of | —of the same distinctive design. At your jeweler’s. 


today, are the serving-pieces made by Community ONEIDA COMMUNITY, LTD~- ONEIDA,N. Y. 


Complete silver services may be had in 
the Paul Revere, Grosvenor or 
Bird of Paradise designs. — 


lay to 
long 
Gout: 








OH 


AMERICA’S LE 


w momo memes, 


HEN Albert, King of the Belgians, 

saw the sterling silver service later to 
bear his name, its regal simplicity and rare 
charm brought forth his warmest admira- 
tion. Discriminating Americans every- 
where havegivenitenthusiastic patronage. 
Its contour is graceful. High lights and 
shadows make striking play on its deftly 
manipulated surface. Like a lovely paint- 
ing, like any fine work of art, you will find 
its charm growing with the years. An ex- 
quisite modern example of the age-old art 
of the craftsman in precious metals. 


Based on a Colonial motif, Gorham rec- 


ADDING SILVE 














A 
KING PAID 
HOMAGE 
TO THIS 
PATTERN 


MOTHERS 


CHANTILLY FLORENTINE 





SMITHS 


VANITY FAIR 
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E 





ommends King Albert especially for the 
Colonial or Georgian home or apartment. 
It is produced in sterling silver in com- 
plete dinner sets, tea sets, coffee services 
by the Gorham Master Craftsmen—and 
it is but one of the 27 Gorham patterns 
with which your jeweler can supply you. 
(Teaspoons $9.50 for six. Dessert Knives, 
$20 for six. Dessert Forks, $20 for six.) 


GORHAM 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. NEW YORK, N.Y. 


MEMBER OF THE STERLING SILVERSMITHS GUILD OF AMERICA 


T 


FOR OVER 90 YEARS 
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HE mixing and application of colors is an dollars in new and highly advanced equipment. 
art as old as man’s love of beauty. Yet ; 


T 9 C¢ 4] iwi . ~ | me icte 
j in a central mixing room fackard artists pre 


better and more permanent lacquers and ; Sagan sages Spee whe ; 
Bi a ta a dy ig ; pare the color lacquers in all their unlimited 
finishes were discovered within the past five | ee "Perera 
agp é ; : hues. Nearly ten miles of special piping then 
years than in the previous five thousand. LRN AE acta seine | 
, convey tne liquid Colors tO 1 spray Dootns 
Packard, f 1 finist where expert finisher ply them to Packard 
acKard, TOr example, now paints and finishes ee ge _ vb semua 
a body in a far more beautiful and enduring *%°C'SS = ens Seen. eres ee Se 
cor aay” ’ “ 1 > 1( TT { cientific proce “s, 
way than was possible with the materials and ™MOS* MOtetN OF screntilic Processes 
Je Seen j : | RRR 4 " ee 
> ) ) > » ea see by « Noit , oe 1 ] 1.3 
methods of yesterday — and in less than half Thus Packard achieves the beauty of finish 
> j > Qe - ~ ] P . + 1 1 1 
the time. For Packard anticipated the modern which continues and endures throughout the 
vogue of color by investing over a million unusually long life of the Packard car. 
Packard cars are priced from $2275 to $455 ,. Individu custom models from $2875 to SS8S725, at Detroit 
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Vewest of Smart Gifts. 
the Birthday 


Jassar. Smith “28 jom Park Avenue 


, = : 
.. for the Girl Graduate, the Bride. the 
. distinguished, dainty. feminine 


adebulantes tn acctaiming 





OE -7 
Bride smaid, 
~.. Bryn Mawr. i ellesley. 
these 


ecloriously ¢ olorful Aodaks the loveli« sf gift creations seeit in vears 


S* AGGER ... aristocratic... modernity 
p/) at its best... those are words to describe 


what is probably the most momentous addi- 
tion of the season to the correct ensemble. 


It is only natural that these new Kodaks, 
incomparably beautiful in coloring and de- 
sign, should have caught the fancy of young 
women especially : Pre-showings at the lead- 
ing women’s colleges and establishments 
patronized by New York’s elite juniors 
demonstrate beyond question that Vanity 
Kodaks are an important contribution to 
the mode. 

They are an utterly new version of the 
Kodak. They have, too, that subtle virtue of 
being in the latest mode and at the same time 





Loe ne distine tly 
Individual. 
Notice part 
ularly the tas 
natin’ Cuses © 
Vanity NKodaks. 
The design was 
cre ated by one 


America’s leading 


— a 


artists, who has con- 
trived to ¢ 


an intrinsic beauty of 


ive the case 


A its own. 


| yen before one 
snaps a picture, one 


} 
Carries a4 new and in- 


7 
' 


detail of costume-accessory ¢ Xqule 
in kev with the current trend toward 
color and novelty. 


As a silt, 


delightful freshness of appeal. 


the Vanity Kodak possesses a 
Phe smart 
firl eraduate of cosmopolitan tuste wel- 
comes it as a rare combination of utility 
and sophistication, 

Phe super-chic bride earns the undying 
ratitude of her bridesmaids with sueh a 
token as this, and if she herself finds one 
of them among her gifts she will vield al 
once to the alluring thought of carrying it 
on the honeymoon. 

But who could blame any up-to-date 
woman for succumbing to the charm of these 
superlative creations... who could blame 
her forahintortwo just before her birthday: 

Visit vourdealer at once and see these new 
Kodaks of transcendent smartness. On sale 
June Ist. in five colors... Redbreast... Blue 
bird...Cockatoo...Sea Gull... Jenny Wren 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N.Y 
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THINGS of silver have a living, scin- 
tillating beauty; the power to awaken 
a room.... Lhe finely proportioned 
silver bowl, in itself a perfe& setting 
for red roses, repeats in its glinting 
surfaces the rich color of the flowers. 
Loveliness is multiplied! Pitchers and 
platters and vegetable dishes, no longer 
prosaic, become serving pieces that 
truly grace the table, when they are 
International Silverplate. They are the 
highlights of the pidture. Again and 
again, as the dinner progresses, hospi- 
tality is reflected with many glamour- 
ous lights and colors, shifting in silver. 

In homes where exquisite taste pre- 
vails and friendliness is ever-present, 
International Silverplate has come to 
be a tradition. For formal occasions, 
it at once makes entertaining simpler 
and adds the effe&tive elegance that is 
the mode. Used daily, it makes living 
pleasanter. And because the initial 
cost is net great, it is possible for fami- 
lies of moderate means to own these 
decorative practical pieces, and to enjoy 
them for a lifetime. 

International Silverplate is on sale 
in the better shops. Many pieces. A 
variety of patterns. Made by a firm 
with an honorable reputation for crafts- 
manship and quality. “Silverplate for 
American Homes,” a free booklet, will 
give you much valuable information 
about setting the stage of your home. 
Send for Booklet HW-115, Dept. E, 


International Silver Company, 


Meriden, Conn. 


(Early American pattern illustrated) 
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Gentlemens Furnishing Goods, 


MADISON AVENUE COR. FORTY-FOURTH STREET 
NEW YORK 


Telephone Murray Hill 8800 

















© sROOKs BROTHERS 


Wedding Outfits 


We give special attention to Wedding Out- 


fits and make all for the 


arrangements 
proper allotment to Best Man and Ushers 
of Gloves, Cravats, Waistcoats, Spats, etc. 
nad for Price " > List of 
FoRMAL CLOTHES 


PALM BEACH NEWPORT 
PLAZA BUILDING AUDRAIN BUILDING 
CounTYy Roao 220 Bewtevue Avenue 


BOSTON 
LITTLE BUILDING 
Tremont cor. Boriston 





























VANITY FAIR 


The International Flavour in Boxing 


(Continued from page 84) 


It is written that while Heeney is a 
Colonial and therefore a Briton he is 
of Trish extraction. This would soften 
the blow if the incredible should hap- 
pen and Heeney should win the heavy- 
weight championship from our Mr. 
Tunney. It softened the grief of John 
L. Sullivan in the hour of his great 
tragedy to be able to say of James J. 
Corbett, his conqueror, “Thank God 
he is an American.” It might have as- 
suaged his sorrow and the sorrow of 
his followers to the same or almost 
the same extent if he had been able 
Thank God he is an Irishman.” 
my prediction that if the 

impossible should happen 
talking of Heeney 


Somehow it 


to say, ~ 

It is 
seemingly 
that they will be 
as the Irish champion. 
does not seem such a blow to our ring 
followers to look forward to the trans- 
fer of that heavyweight championship 
to the Trish. 

[ do not recall James J. Jeffries, 
after he slumped down in his corner 
at Reno, Nevada, saying of Jack John- 
son of the twenty-four carat teeth, 
“Thank God he is an American,” 
though the citizenship of Jack John- 
son Was not questioned up to that time. 
Nor was there any expression of grati- 
tude over the Americanism of Jack 
Johnson from the crowd at the ring- 
side nor from any of the subsequent 
gathering of Nordic or nearly Nordic 
fight fans. Those who were grateful 
over the citizenship of this champion 
seemed to keep their own counsel. 

There is one thing that always has 
puzzled me in connection with the 
legend that the heavyweight champion- 
ship title came to the United States 
with John L. Sullivan and remained 
here undisputed excepting by Mitchell, 
Carpentier and Firpo. I may be out 
of order in bringing up the subject 
but curiosity impels. 

If I recall correctly one Robert Fitz- 
simmons, called Ruby Robert, was 
born in Cornwall, England. From that 
place he emigrated to Australia which 
would place him in the same category 
with Thomas Heeney as far as citizen- 
ship is concerned, the only difference 
in the favour of Heeney being his Irish 
extraction. 

Fitzsimmons came to the United 
States via the sporting port of San 
Francisco where he demonstrated at 
the old California Athletic Club that 
he possessed what is known technically 
these days as a sock. It was not long 
before he became what we now call 
1 logical contender and was matched 
to fight James J. Corbett, the con- 
queror of Sullivan, who, “Thank God, 
was an American.” 

At Carson City on a St. Patrick's 
Day, you will recall Ruby Robert 
knocked out James J. Corbett, the 
American for whom John L. Sullivan 
was so piously grateful and a Native 
Son of the Golden West, with a solar 
But I can remember no- 


plexus blow. 
heavyweight 


where reading that the 
championship passed from the United 
States. There never was any clarion 
cry raised for an American champion 
and bring back the champion- 
ship to America, a forerunner of the 
cry after the fall of Jeffries for a 


“white hope” to restore the ring su- 


to rise 


premacy of the Caucasians. 
Even after the defeat of Fitzsimmons 


there was no gratitude for the victory 
of Jeffries. In fact popular sympathy 
in this country was all with Ruby Rob. 
ert, the grand old man of the game, 
Nobody noticed anything like an in. 
ternational flavour to the Jeffries-Fitz. 
simmons bout. This to me always will 
remain a mystery, accepting the cate. 
chism definition of the word, that a 
“mystery is a truth which we cannot 
fully comprehend.” 

There is a parallel case in the game 
of tennis. When Mrs. Molla Bjursted 
Mallory was women’s champion and 
unconquerable I used to see in the 
headlines that “American Woman 
Champion Won Again.” Then it hap. 
pened that Mrs. Mallory was beaten 
by Miss Helen Wills. I then read that 
“American Girl Beats Norse Woman.” 
It seemed that with her defeat the 
citizenship of Mrs. Mallory changed 
suddenly and to this day she is known 


to the sports pages of the country 
merely as “Norse Woman.” If she 


should regain that championship | 
feel quite sure that we should recog. 
nize her under the head of American 
Woman Champion once more. 

There can be no doubt as to the 
present citizenship of the logical con. 
tender who is to meet our Mr. Gene 
Tunney. Mr. Rickard, recalling the 
excitement there was over Boyle’s 
Thirty Acres and the money that was 
in the box office, is seeing to it that 
this phase of the impending bout is 
not lost sight of. British sports writers 
who had become reconciled to the 


horizontal attitude of the English 
heavyweights are beginning to take 


notice. At last a British heavyweight 
has risen to the eminence of logical 
contendership, which is a_ towering 
position for a modern British pugilist. 

We have, therefore, an international 
flavour for this one and the English 
newspapers are emphasizing it to help 
Mr. Rickard’s ballyhoo. If the utterly 
improbable should happen they will 
not lose sight of the fact that Tom 
Heeney is a sturdy Briton .with the 
best traditions of the British prize- 
ring behind him. 

And there is another little rift in 
our legend of continued American 
succession to the heavyweight cham- 
pionship. Tommy Burns (born Noah 
3russo) was a Canadian, which made 
him even as Tom Heeney, a Colonial 
and a Briton. If I am not mistaken 
this same Noah Brusso is still a British 
subject and when he acquired the title 
his immediate predecessor, Mr. Jef- 
ries, did not at any time thank God 
that he (Noah Brusso) was an Amer! 
can. Probably this was because Mr. 
Jeffries knew better, or perhaps he 
did not care. 

But in the impending bout Mr. 
Rickard is insistent on the interna 
tional flavour. The unenthusiastic insist 
that this is because it is the only rec: 
ommendation he can make for ii. J 
the ballyhoo is loud and _ insistent 
enough he may rouse even those who 
have not quite forgiven Mr. Tunney for 
outthinking and outfighting their idol, 
Mr. Dempsey, to say at the end o 
the bout with Heeney as they look rev 
erently at the handsome features of 
Mr. Tunney, “Thank God he is 2% 
American and that the title remains 
in the United States.” 
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How exquisitely beautiful are the bracelet watches of today. A far cry indeed 


about the neck and those tucked in at the belt. The modern wrist watch combines 


the finest precision of the watchmaker with the rave artistry of a piece of gewelry. 


BLACK STARR & FROST 


JEWELERS IN NEW YORK FOR 118 YEARS 


FIFTH AVENUE, CORNER 48TH STREET, NEW YORK «+ « + PARIS *« PALM BEACH +» SOUTHAMPTON 



































Chiming TIME 
from your local power station! 


j ipaees cH the light wires, into your home, come 
exactly-timed impulses. Revere-Telechron Clocks 
translate these impulses into hours and minutes, 
and usher in each quarter-hour with a rich, mellow 
chime. They have no springs, batteries or escape- 
ments .. . require no regulating ... yet give Ob- 
servatory Time. Suitable models for every room, 
ranging from simple designs of pleasing grace to 
stately hall clocks, in period motifs. 
Ask to see them, at your dealer’s,— 
or send coupon for interesting bro- 
chure. 







REVERE CLOCK CO. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


Available also without chime and strike features 


The CHIMING ELECTRIC CLOCK 
MAIL THIS COUPON FOR LITERATURE ————_ 





Revere Crock Company 
Dept. FA, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Please send me complete information aboutthe electric Revere-Telechron 
Chime and Strike clocks which will give me correct time from my electric 
light current. 














VANITY FAIR 


The Hand and the Piteh 


(Continued 


lean. “I take it.” he “that 
you don't care to interrupt them at 


Went on, 


their parting?” Marsh was encour- 
aging. “You can probably catch the 
scene 


if you hurry.” 


the 


stood 


at 
chair 


Downstairs last, at table 
whose_ third had empty, 
Marsh was making peace with his wife. 

“But your message to me said five 
o'clock,” she reminded him, pre- 
cisely! To Mr. Montero, you said the 
same. And it’s fortunate he is so easy 
to recognize; for how was he to know 


66, 
so 


me? Youll need a very good ex- 
cuse indeed!” 

“IT was busy with something unex- 
expected,” said Marsh, “that had come 
up this morning. I've had a lot to 
And I did make sure that 
one thing was on time: your birthday 
present. Much obliged to you, Mon- 
tero, for stopping forit... I see,” he 
to his wife, “that you've 
humoured my wish to see it first on 


ea a 


went on 
your wrist.” 

“It’s a thing. Though I 
nearly refused to put it on, because,” 
she told him with frank amusement, 
“Mr. Montero was getting the credit 
of the gift from most of the neighbour- 
But | 
lady, so ready to be 
couldn't resist . . . I 

“I'm glad you did,” 
truthfully. “Do ‘em 
Montero told you the news: 


glorious 


saw one virtuous 
shocked. and I 
shocked her.” 
said Marsh 
ere fs 
that... « 
I'm backing his 


. , } ! 
ing tables! 


good 


since lunch-time . . 
new play?” 
“He even,” she said, in the tone that 


suggests it is time to be going, “re- 


cited one scene of it to me. Most 
poetic.” 

“Speaking of poetry.” said Marsh, 
as they rose, “I ran into Carpenter 


The Decline 
(Continued 


one form or another is bound to exist. 
But the question arises: will children 
to be born? Presumably; 
like the Melanesians and 
Australian tribes, find 
civilization altogether too much for 
us and decide to commit racial sui- 
cide. But everything seems to point 
to the presumption that they will 
be born, but in smaller and smaller 
quantities until a 


continue 
unless, 


certain we 


convenient iminti- 
reached. In all Western 
countries the has already 
set in, but the full effects on family 


mum is 
decline 


life have not yet had time to make 
themselves apparent. They will be- 
come clearly visible only in another 
twenty years. For by that time the 


the generation of 
only children who may 
think lucky if they 
one brother or sister and exception- 
ally happy if they have two—will have 
grown up and the new tradition will 
have had time to crystallize. The world 


newest generation 
children, of 


themselves have 


in which the new child will grow up 
will unlike the with 
which we were familiar. There will be 
prac tically to 
play with at home, practically no aunts 


be oddly world 


no brothers or. sisters 


uncles, practically cousins— 
practically no grandmothers even: for 
the grandmothers will be far too busy 


or no 


from page 56) 


outside .. . Queer fish.” he explained 
to Montero, “a poet manqué. who 
runs a cotton-duck — factory — jn 


South Carolina. He comes to town now 
and then, and maybe turns up at the 
house, if he can remember it. Reads 
his stuff to Lillian. I tried to drag him 


in. but he said he was off to his 
train... . Lillian, he sent you his 
regards.” 

She was very pale. “Had . Mr, 


Carpenter been long in New York?” 

“T don’t think so. 
more than a week or two.” Marsh told 
her. “Montero, I've made that 
memorandum for you; it’s in this ep. 
velope. Well have a conference later,” 


He's never here 


out 


Only a man would have been sure, 
from the quality of the gesture. that 
the envelope had a check in it; only 
a woman would have noticed. without 
knowing why, that the famous South 
American had 
him, in bowing, something resembling 
that nice head-waiter at Biarritz. 

But not more than a small and dim 
corner of Lillian Marsh’s mind could 
have harboured that flitting impres. 
sion. Hereyes were heroically blank, the 
eyes of a woman who, like Mr. Mon. 


star suddenly about 


tero, was censcious of having received 
something that was not to be looked at 
until one was alone. Her mind 
closing over it like a closed hand... 
Marsh was bidding their guest good. 
“Youll be great in that part, 
Montero. Though always in any part 


bye. 


youre good.” 

Montero’s first response was not so 
much a smile as a grimace. But the ap- 
propriate words, almost simultaneous, 
were not lacking. “It’s a privilege to 
work with you, Mr. Marsh .. . at 
anything,” said the pitch to the hand 
that had touched it. 


of the Family 


from page 64) 


dancing and playing bridge to pay 
any attention to their grandchildren. 


The family will be reduced to the 
most exiguous proportions. Father, 
mother and child. No more. Almost 


all the obstacles to individual initia 
tive which the existence of a large 
united family put in the way of the 
people of our generation will have 
automatically disappeared with the 
decrease in the size and power of the 
family circle. The growing individual 
will have an unprecedented freedom. 
But the disappearance of one set of 
problems always heralds the appear 
ance of a new set, and we may be 
quite sure that the young people ol 
the coming generation will be no mor 
satisfied with the family system @ 
1950 than we were satisfied with the 
family system of 1910 or our fathers 
with that of 1880. What their com 
plaints will be, it is hard to prophes 
Perhaps—for such is the perverst! 
of the human heart will look 
with envy on the and 
extricably united 
perhaps they will reproach their pe 
ents for not having emulated the 
cundity of the Chinese and the patt 
archal severity of the Jews and the 
Romans. Perhaps; for all things # 
possible. Anyhow, I am not a prophet. 


they 
luxuriant . 
families of India. 
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Louis XIV coffee service by Towle 
3 pieces $250. 
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The finished grace of the Louis 
XIV pattern speaks instantly 
to the vivacious, sparkling, 
utterly feminine sort of person 
who loves ornament, yet in- 
sists upon simplicity, 
(Gown from Altman.) 
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To the gracious charm of the 
cool, poised aristocrat, we 
commend the Virginia Carvel 
pattern, whose garland orna- 
ment traces its ancestry to a 
lovely Southern Colonial an- 


tique. (Gown from Altman.) 
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RIDES of only a few years ago felt 
that they had to have the very 
newest pattern in Sterling. But the inde- 
pendent-minded bride of today, we find, 
chooses the Towle design which most 


a 


truly expresses her own personality, with 
a perfect recklessness as to its ““age”— 
because, she says, “I like it!” 

And how very right she is! Every- 
thing else in her life may change—her 
income, the style of her clothes, her 
social environment—but her personality 
is essentially as permanent as sterling 
silver itself. 

On this page are pictured eight Towle 


patterns, ranging in “age” from twenty- 
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How proudly the arched crest 
and finely phrased Spanish 
decoration of the new Seville 
pattern take their place in the 
life of the slim, vivid, im- 
perious girl! (Gown from 
Kurzman.) 
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Jeauly C/peaks 


two years to a few months. Every one of 
them stands one test—the test of beauty. 
Yet there is probably only one that will 
exactly express your personality. 

Which is that one? We invite you to 
study them—to see them at your jeweler’s, 
to hold the actual pieces in your hand, 
to let them speak to you, as beauty al- 
ways speaks—through the feelings it 
arouses, the desire to possess. 

In the end, the one type of beauty 
that truly belongs to you will make it- 
self known. Then, through all the years 
of ownership, you will have that sense of 
proud satisfaction which comes from the 
companionship of things genuinely fine. 








La Fayette, Lady Constance 
Lady Mary, D’Orleans, Mary Chilton 











Herling Neha Cmdisioaly 


Within covers of blue and ivory and silver, we offer you helpful guidance 
on how to select your set of Sterling, how to set your table for all sorts 


This little book x 


of meals and functions, how to care for your silver. 


costs us about one dollar, but we will send it to you on receipt of 25 cents 


to cover mailing and handling costs. 
The Towle Silversmiths, Newburyport, Mass. 
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I enclose 25c. Please send me The Book f S Nid Silver. 
NAME—— —— 
STREET—_—_—_ 

CITY AND STATE—— ———— 








My jeweler’s name is 
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A drop of 
perfume, 
bursting into 
myriad atoms 
of fragrance, 
makes the use of 
' perfume an 
added delight. 





1%. Aside from 
their exquisite util- 
ity in the spraying of 
perfume, DeVilbiss Per- 
fumizers are among the most 
decorative and beautiful of all 
accessories for dressing table or 
boudoir. 


You will find DeVilbiss Perfumizers wher- 
ever fine perfumes are sold. They are fully 
guaranteed and make ideal gifts for all occasions. 


Che Delbiss Pompany 
Toledo, Ohio, U.S: CK 


Medicinal Perfume 
Aton 


ers Sprays 
Spray Painting Equipment 











VANITY FAIR 


Russia: The Great Experiment 


(Continued from page 48) 


The regime which now exists in Russia 
is a dictatorship, openly, a dictator- 
ship of the proletariat, as it is termed. 
No oppositional parties are tolerated, 
no bourgeois press and no bourgeois 
organizations. This dictatorship is a 
weapon for a particular end—the 
bringing of that classless, brother-lov- 
ing society in which no dictatorship 
will be needed. 

And now, as to the final aim of all 
this, the establishment of the class- 
less society, the abolition of the dic- 
tatorship and the State. The aim of this 
workers’ dictatorship is not to per- 
petuate the working class as we under- 
stand it today, indefinitely. The aim 
is to abolish it. This class is the first 
class in history that set out to abolish 
itself. It intends to do this by abolish- 
ing all classes. That is its future aim. 

As to the result or end, we have 
the privilege of watching this huge ex- 
periment. For that is what it is. Per- 
sonally, I am dubious of the result 
because I cannot even conceive of a 
classless society any more than I can 
conceive of life without variations and 
distinctions. It is these same which 
give us our sense or illusion of reality 
and without these no reality. As a mat- 
ter of fact in the Russia of 1928 with 
private property practically abolished 
there are as many classes—or almost 
as many—as ever. The Communists 
say not. And in their schools they teach 
the children that the day of a Classless 
society, brotherly love, all for one and 
one for all is at hand. But step forth 
into the streets, the offices, the factor- 
ies, the stores, universities—what or 
where you will and see. Is the ditch- 
digger any less a ditch-digger or any 
less unimportant for being one in 
Communist Russia than would else- 
where be the case? Never believe it. 
Nor the beggar or the servant either. 
All appear to function as before—not 
oppressed of course—better taken care 
of than elsewhere in the world may 
be, but still ditch-diggers, servants, 
beggars and looked upon as such by 
all the superior intellects. Whereas the 
Communist official, with his assistants, 
his official car or cars, his offices and 
authority is as much if no more a 
big-wig than he was before the revolu- 
tion. Certainly he is as much kow- 
towed to and respected as any other 


official in any other part of the world, 
I could not see any difference in his 
state here from elsewhere. 

Similarly the learned doctor or pro. 
fessor is still the learned doctor or 
professor looked upon as such—and ag 
superior mentally and by training to 
one who lacks the capacity for such 
a development. Similarly the manager 
or director of a great store or factory 
or hotel—or the chemist or physicist or 
scientist of any of the important ip. 
stitutions or universities of Russia. Al] 
are looked up to as being above the 
common worker or servant and so they 
will continue to be, I fear. On the 
contrary the working man or servant 
or beggar, except for the security of 
life, shelter and food which the new 
system affords them are still workers, 
servants, beggars, and the Communis. 
tic system does not seem to help them 
much. True, with native ability they 
can rise—but what laborer or servant 
or beggar anywhere today cannot do 
as much. But the class sense remains, 
I am a doctor, you are a beggar, and 
as such we can scarcely mingle on 
equal terms, can we? And commun. 
ism cannot remedy that, I fear, any 
more than it can make a brilliant brain 
associate with a dull one. 

On the other hand one result of all 
this effort has been to shake up the 
whole country, to generate such tre. 
mendous stores of energy in a whole 
people that the whole world is talking 
about and looking towards Russia. 
And much in the way of improvement 
is certain to come of it. Communism 
may not work, but if it does not some 
form of democracy or improved dic- 
tatorship on the part of such people as 
wish to better things will. Under the 
circumstances I am not inclined to 
complain but applaud. What is more 
I would like to see Russia as it is now, 
recognized and aided financially in or 
der that this great impetus to some 
thing better may be strengthened. For 
here is a thinking people. And out of 
Russia, as out of no other country 
today, I feel is destined to come great 
things mentally as well practically, or 
such is my faith at least. And with 
such a possibility in so troubled and 
needful a world as ours it is only 
common sense to aid it to do the 
best it can. 


‘+¢__And Bells on Their Toes” 


(Continued from page 53) 


stealthy rustle of forked lightning. 
When he begins with it he always 
flays with foolish awkwardness for a 
few seconds. Before you know it his 
foot-beat has grown meticulous, dainty, 
expert, excitingly intricate . . . and 
that edge of craziness which he main- 
tains only outlines his ease. He simply 
shrugs himself into amazement. 

Tom Howard’s dry, cackling re- 
citals, the collegiate whoops of Gus 
Shy, the racy nimbleness of Pert Kel- 
ton, the sepulchral absurdities of 
Billy B. Van—the present lot of per- 
sonalities seems to have been spattered 
rather than gathered on the Broadway 
skyline, so varied are its members, so 
jumbled their design. The pocket- 


sized Planchet of The Three Musket- 


eers, Lester Allen, seemed to me fur 
nier than half adozen of the others 
combined. 

There has been busy exchange of 
comedians between musical shows and 
the so-called legitimate drama, this 
season. In numbers the musical shows 
have won out. Mr. Ziegfeld’s several 
extravaganzas have borrowed plenty 
of well known artists from the ranks 
of the semi-serious speakers. Many 4 
potential Hamlet is now _ singing 
Romeo—or Dromio, as his case may 
be. But then the “legit.” has returned 
the compliment and taken over suci 
burlesque artistry as Hal Skelly’s 
such a personification of all hoofer 
dom as Lee Tracy’s. That more than 
evens matters. 
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TheNew CrenelleSilverService created in England 

for J. E. Caldwell & Co. In the crenelle-topped 

octagonal towers of old English Tudor castles, with 

their suggestions of dignity, luxury and FOmaICes 
this lovely design found its inspiration, 


J.E.CALDWELL & CO. 


Philadelphia 
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No. 995 (upper left)— 
Sterling Silver Vase; 
height, 614 inches; $25. 


No. 990 (lower left) — No. 985—Small Sterl- 
Sterling Silver Vase; ing Silver} ase; height, 
height, 9 inches; $40. 4146 inches; $18. : agit 
° - 13 inches, $45. 


No. 1000—Sterling Silver After Dinner Coffee Set. 
Coffee Pot, $75; Sugar Boul, Gold Lined, $16.50; 
Creamer, Gold Lined, $13.50. 
Four-piece set, $150. 


ocala 


No. 50--Sterling Silver Cups, height, 
Per half dozen, $50. 
No. 855 — Serving Tray, 8 x 201, 
inches, $140. 


5 inches. 
D1000 — Waiter, 


TRADE MARK 
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No. 990—Sterling Silver 
Candlesticks; height, 
10 inches; each, $30. 








STERLING 


SENSIBLY INTERPRETING 


AITHFULLY interpreting the spirit 
of the day, silver in modern design 
by Reed & Barton takes note of utility, 
as well as beauty. Here are pieces one 
likes to live with, to enjoy, to use. Here 
the influences of modern decoration 


TAUNTON, MASS. 


REED & BARTON 


are applied, sensibly, to necessary silver. 
See the new designs in Reed & Barton 
Silvercraft at your jeweler’s today, or 
if he is not yet showing these modern 
pieces, he will be glad to secure them 
for you upon short notice. 


NEW YORK, N.Y. 


ON 





TAUNTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


STERLING CCESTABLISHED OVER 100 YEARS) SILVER PLATE 





THE SPIRIT OF MODERNISM 
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o—this windshield will not shatter” 
“Way 


“Because it’s Triplex —the glass that will not 


“What does Triplex mean to the motorist?” 


“It means that the danger of injury from 
broken or flying glass is entirely eliminated. It 
is preventive insurance. It should be in every car. 
You don’t have to wait until you buy a new car 


shatter.” 





“Ts it stronger than ordinary glass?” 
“So much stronger that under the hardest blow 
to install it, the glass in your present car can be 


it will not shatter or fly—and it’s a perfectly clear 








glass, too. 


replaced with Triplex anytime.” 


A Triplex Utility Windshield is priced within the reach of all 
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FACTS ABOUT TRIPLEX ee nn ee ae en “Insist on having your new car | 
: , , ‘ Ti 
\—It is a proved product —14 years’ back- \ y, equipped with Triplex. Your 
ground of successful manufacture and sale ’ 
in England. dealer can get it for you.’ | act 
2— 1c willnot shatter under anycircumstances. MAIL THIS COUPON OR ASK YOUR DEALER 
3—It may be holed by a heavy blow but there — — THE TRIPLEX SAFETY GLASS CO. -_ 
= be - ii ses The Triplex Safety Glass Co. of North America, Inc., Hoboken, N. J. OF NORTH AMERICA, INC. = 
4— Because it will not shatter or fly there can Gentlemen: Without obligation on my part, please mail me the facts : 
be no razor-like slivers of glass to cut. about Triplex—the glass that will not shatter. Hoboken Terminal Hoboken, N. J. 
5—It is clear—like the glass now in your car. ‘P 


There are no wires. 


6— Ic is strong. Under a shock or impact that 
will shatter ordinary glass into fragments 
Triplex will not even crack. 


7— Already installed in thousands of cars in 
America. 





Name scictcageeicesialceaniiln Fa a 
Business Address — - 
City____ —— : __ State 
Make of car Model 








In Canada: W. E. Phillips Co., Led. 
Oshawa, Ont. 


In England: The Triplex Safety Glass Co., Ltd. 
Piccadilly, London 


Copyright by The Triplex Safety Glass Co 
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~..ow to be talkative...after the third pack 


Talk and cigarettes. Cigarettes and talk Todav'’s moderns 
actually claim to have many of these cherished afternoons of 


complete understanding. Hour after hour...pack after pack. A 
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Here are two booklets which we believe yon 
wils be interested in receiving—“The Art ¢ f 
Table Setting’? illustrated with laree7 x9 
in, printsshowing model table settings, made 
under the supervision of the author 0 fa well- 
known book of etiquette, and “The Early 
American Style”, being a complete catalogue 
of the latest ““Treasure’’ pattern. Both of 
these booklets will be gladly sent for 40 cents. 
EE Sais aia i ell lala 
Rogers, Lunt & Bowlen Co., ia 
Greenfield, Mass. 

Enclosed find 40 cents in postage (or 
Coin) to cover cost of mailing. 
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Breakfast too, demands STERLING 


Do you know the joy of sitting down to a breakfast table set with 
Sterling Silver tableware? 

Time was when Solid Silver tableware was regarded as something 
to be used on very special occasions—just for “company”. But today, 
Sterling is yours to enjoy every day at every meal. 

The cost? Much less than you think. For example, the flat silver 
on the breakfast table illustrated above, which is set for four people, 
costs only $57.33. For six it would cost only $86.00. The price of the 
Coffee Pot, Sugar, Creamer and Waste is $285. The Tea Pot to match 
is $115.00. 

And it is so easy to acquire a service of ‘‘Treasure”’ Silver, for you 
may purchase a few pieces at a time as your purse permits. Ask your 


jeweler or write us direct. 


ROGERS, LUNT & BOWLEN CO. 


$e. Silversmiths + Creators of Distinctive Tableware 92- 
Wa" GREENFIELD - » MASSACHUSETTS ™ Hi 


Member of the Sterling Silversmiths Guild of America 









ENGRAVED 


Shhe Garly American Siyle 
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Gentlemen’s Correét Clothes 


and Accessories 


for GOLF & COUNTRY WEAR 


An unusual colleétion of Gabardines, Llamas, 
Shetlands, Scotch Tweeds and Cheviots from 
looms of traditional quality, are shown tn our 
suits for golf and country wear. These dis- 
tinGtive and practical suits have been tailored 
for us by Hickey-Freeman, leading producers 
of gentlemen’s clothes ready-for-wearing 
Accessories for turf and field have been 
styled to our own ideas after close obser- 
vation here and abroad,and made forus 
by specialists of established reputation 


GOLF BOOKLET 1928 ON REQUEST 


~ 


ERRIPLER & [o 
Outfitters to Gentlemen - Established 1886 


MADISON AVENUE AT 46TH STREET 


New York 
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A Novelist’s 


VANITY FAIR 


Laboratory 


(Continued from page 76) 


§19 


The Three Absolute Virtues:—There 
are but three absolute virtues: detach- 
ment, courage, and the sense of re- 
sponsibility. Not only do these three 
in a sense include all the others, but 
their presence even paralyzes many 
vices and weaknesses which may hap- 
pen to form part of the same character. 


$20 


The Two Kinds of Virtue:—There are 
relative and absolute virtues. The rela- 
tives can be looked upon as the ex- 
pression of a particular cultural era 
of mankind, and the absolutes are 
and will remain a constant at all times 
and under all circumstances. Relative 
virtues: piety, physical bravery, chas- 
tity. Absolute virtues: love of truth, 
intellectual courage, and loyalty. 


§21 


The Fallacies of Remorse and Forgive- 
ness:—Remorse is seldom more than 
the realization that we obtained some- 
thing at too high a price. And forgive- 
ness is usually nothing but a faint- 
hearted attempt to restore (even at a 
sacrifice of justice, honour, and self- 
respect) some previous state of affairs 
which was pleasanter or more benefi- 
cial. Thus, remorse and forgiveness 
merely appear to readjust things—they 
are either an unconscious self-decep- 
tion or a deliberate counterfeiting of 
the emotions. 


$22 


The Only Development:—Many people 
believe that they are more developed 
than they used to be. And of all their 
qualities, it is their vanity alone to 
which this illusion really applies. 


§23 


An Error of Consciousness:—We do 
not cancel some past stupidity by be- 
coming completely conscious of it. Un- 
der some circumstances this can even 
signify a still greater stupidity. 


§24 


Intellectual Economy :—When weaban- 
don without false shame some opinion 
which we have found to be an error, 
we are using the most wonderful la- 
bour-saving device of which the mind 
is capable—and the one which it least 
often employs. 


§25 


The Advantage of Pettiness:—The 
world is unfortunately so ordered that 
even the greatest of artists have the 
full command of their genius only at 
intervals, whereas the pettiest scoun- 
drels enjoy the complete possession of 
their wits continually. 


§26 


A Reasonable Pessimism :—Since man- 
kind as a whole remains a constant, 
and thus is as questionable at one time 
as another, just how can we hope for 
a discriminating posterity when our 
contemporaries seem so stupid; and 


how can we believe in the nobility of 
the future while the present state of 
affairs is so unpalatable? The reason 
lies simply in the fact that malice and 
sham indignation, those two most basic 
impulses of human nature, are able to 
affect contemporaries only. Indeed, 
there is many an emotion which, when 
centered upon a living person, would 
manifest itself as malice or indignation 
but would be promptly transformed if 
the person should die, and might even 
be converted into its opposite. How 
much cordiality, understanding, and 
kindness appear suddenly in the hard. 
ened and malevolent as soon as there 
ceases to be the possibility that any 
other man might enjoy this cordiality 
and goodness or be able to derive any 
tangible benefit from it? There is grat. 
ification or delight in the thought that 
someone else is faring badly or has 
suffered misfortune; there is also the 
discomfiture or bitterness at the 
thought that someone is in clover or 
has met with some experience which 
he finds pleasant—and such attitudes 
have much more to do with relation- 
ships between individuals, classes and 
nations than all the friendship, love, 
gratitude and justice in the world, 
§27 

Natural Evil in Man:—True detach- 
ment, absolute justice, will never be 
more than an idea. There is a mathe. 
matical line, imperceptible to the eye, 
drawn between severity and gentleness, 
hate and love, faithfulness and _ be- 
trayal. But however sure a person may 
be of his step, he cannot follow this 
middle course without deviating to one 
side or the other, and generally to the 
worse side, since human nature is so 
made. As a consequence, even when 
no evil is intended, in his attempt to 
mete out justice, man decides more 
often for severity than for gentleness, 
and is more inclined to repudiate than 
to sanction—while the renegade rep- 
resents a much more widely prevalent 
state of mind than the fanatic. 


§28 


Asses, Apes and Dogmas:—Not only in 
religion, but in all other matters, dog: 
ma is ready to hand at every moment 
for the unbeliever. And many a man 
who derides it one day, is led the next 
through considerations of politics, ad- 
vantage, or convenience to champion 
it as vigorously as though the thought 
of ridicule and doubt had never oc- 
curred to him. And he can rest assured 
that the pious will always welcome 
him, even though they have every rea 
son to distrust the genuineness of his 
conversion, 


§29 


The Heart of Virtue:—Most good 
deeds originate in vanity, or in con- 
siderations of conscience, or in more oF 
less conscious fears; rarest of all are 
the good deeds that come straight from 
the heart. But even these are performed 
more in our own interest than for the 
sake of others, since they are nothing 
but the preliminary payments on an 
enormous debt which we should never 
he in a position to pay off completely. 
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HEY say she refused a handsome millionaire — who wore brown socks with 
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black shoes. ..» They say that she discharge d her butler for not dropping his 







H’s.. . They say that — at her town house, her Long Island country pl: ace, and 
her Palm Beach villa—the table i is set with W allace Sterling nee 
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things at Schumann Sons are things 
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VANITY FAIR 


A Very Critical Gentleman 


(Continued from page 50) 


never struck me that he would remem- 
ber me. I was surprised when he held 
out that languid hand, with no sign that 
we had not parted from each other only 
a few hours before. I think I should 
have felt a little flattered, had not his 
manner seemed rather to imply that 
he had not taken the trouble to forget 
me. He said “These dinners are 
hw-ather a bore, aren't they?” “Well, 
they’re not compulsory,” I might have 
answered; but I never wanted to put 
an elder man—or, for that matter, a 
coaeval or junior—at a disadvantage. 
Or again, I might have said truly that 
I myself always rather enjoyed any 
sort of public dinner, provided I was 
to be seen at the high table. But of 
course I did not make this confession 
of innocent vanity. I merely echoed 
Lang’s opinion that these dinners 
were rather a bore. 

At the meal I found myself next to 
Sidney Lee. It appeared that Lang and 
he and I (a strange triad) had been 
invited as representatives of Litera- 
ture. Lang had been placed on the 
right-hand side of the Chairman—Mr. 
Somebody M.P., an eminent Noncon- 
formist (I was told) and, with his 
full black whiskers and_ prolonged 
shorn upper-lip and stout short body, 
a perfect type of British bourgeoisie, 
a marvellous foil to Lang. Lee and I 
were further along the table, and I had 
an uncomfortable feeling that Lee felt 
he ought at least to have been placed 
on the Chairman’s left. This was not 
the first occasion on which I had sat 
next to him. I had been his guest at 
a dining-club—the Tatlers. I think 
that he rather liked me, and that this 
sentiment was on the whole sufficient 
consolation for his being, as it were, 
bracketed with me, as a representative 
of Literature. Certainly I liked him. 
He had for me the same sort of charm 
as had poor Churton Collins. One ex- 
pected him to be dry and overbearing, 
as in his books he pre-eminently was, 
and to appall one with his erudition. 
One found a cheery, cosy, ruddy fel- 
low, with a great zest for food and 
wine, a great capacity for receiving 
trivial gossip, and a great love of 
good cigars. My own appetite for food 
was always, to my regret, small. I 
loved the idea of a lot of it. The pros- 
pect of a very long dinner always 
kindled me. But in the actuality I was 
a weakling, unless, by good fortune, 
my neighbour were a tower of strength 
—in which case, by sheer force of 
example and of my own quick sympa- 
thies, I too could eat a great deal with 
much enjoyment and with no evil 
result. Even if on this particular 
evening I had been going to make a 
speech, I think my nervousness would 
not have prevented me from eating 
heartily. 

After dinner, in one of the intervals 
between the toasts, Lang came and 
talked to us. He was presently to 
respond for Literature—a duty which 
he described as rather a bore. Lee, 
whose mind was more remarkable for 
massive grasp and sincerity than for 
quickness, agreed, through a puff of 
cigar-smoke, that it must be rather a 
bore. “For you,” I said to Lang, imply- 
ing that Lee and I and the other three 
or four hundred diners were looking 
forward to a great treat. Lang smiled 


wearily. and said “The Chairman’s a 
te-wible fellow: It seems he’s a Mem. 
ber of Parliament or something of that 
sort,” and wandered back to his place, 
To me the Chairman did not seem “a 
te-wible fellow” at all. In the two 
speeches already made by him he had 
quite won my heart. He seemed so sim- 
ple and good and solid; and, sentiment 
aside, I judged him, despite his mut. 
ton-chop whiskers and his dropped h’s, 
so very much more necessary to the 
national welfare than Lang or myself 
or—no, not than Sidney Lee. And 
Lang’s gibe at the House of Commons 
seemed to me a silly relic of those 
*seventies and “eighties during which 
the younger literary gentlemen really 
thought that not to be a literary gen. 
tleman was to be something rather 
lamentable and absurd. Lang’s gibe 
at poor Mr. Somebody was not jarring 
only because it was pathetic. I won. 
dered whether his speech would exas. 
perate the audience or provoke their 
pity. I foresaw no other alternative, 

Meanwhile, our Chairman was on 
his legs, dealing inimitably with 
“Litrachur”. He called it all sorts of 
names, the lodestar of youth, the 
solace of the busy man, the hand. 
maiden of religion—I know not what. 
“And though,” he wound up, “we 
cannot all “ope to climb those dizzy 
*eights which ’ave been scaled by 
Mr. Randrew Lang, by (glance at 
notes) Mr. Sidney Lee, and (glance 
at notes) by Mr. Max Beerbohm (I 
drooped my head and faintly snorted, 
in deference to Lee), yet in our ’umble 
way every one of us may” etc. 

Lang, received with cheers, made 
merciless fun of the Chairman, but 
the fun was so light and good-that the 
cruelty really did not matter. His 
public manner was very much better 
than his private one. The necessity for 
talking out and up into the air, so as 
to be heard in a large dining-hall, 
greatly improved him—gave him some- 
what that air of vitality and geniality 
of which his lack was so chastening 
elsewhere. He left the Chairman for 
dead, but the death, one felt, had been 
painless; and he proceeded to deplore 
the invention of printing. Printing 
had been the bane of letters. All the 
magic of Homer, of Chaucer, of the 
Hebrew Prophets, was directly tracea- 
ble to this immunity from the fear of 
being printed. .. . The idea was worked 
out very wittily. Public speaking 
seemed to galvanise not merely Lang’s 
manner, but also his mind: his speech 
was as delightful as one of those 
causeries or those leading-articles with 
which, many years before, he had made 
his name in journalism, and by virtue 
of which he had so long thriven, in 
journalism, on his name. 

The audience—composed entirely of 
men who had to do with printing— 
did not laugh nor cheer, and evidently 
took Lang’s speech as a wholly serious 
rebuke of their calling. But, not less 
evidently, there was no resentment— 
merely an awed hearing for the views 
of a personage. Lang went on to regret 
that such a trifler as himself had been 
deputed to respond instead of Mr. 
Sidney Lee or Mr. Max Beerbohm. 
He pronounced a great eulogy on Lee 
(to Lee’s intense discomfort) and, if 

(Continued on page 110) 
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CHRIS-CRAFT All-Mahogany Runabout can be 

driven moderately or made to vie with the wind in 

speed. It can be driven long distances, at high speed, 
for many hours, without fatigue and without trouble. 


Women and children can drive a Chris-Craft. All ages 
enjoy its complete security and riding comfort. Think 
what a Chris-Craft would mean to your family! Access 
to the waterways of the world — thrills, luxury, conven- 
ience and comfort. 


Now that volume production has brought Chris -Craft 
prices lower than those of a quality automobile, there is no 
need for any family to be without one. 


May we send you this Booklet ? 


It contains the complete Chris-Craft 
story, with pictures of the eleven 1928 
models, specifications and prices. 
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A Very Critical Gentleman 


(Continued from page 108) 


I remember rightly, spoke of the im- 
mense debt owed him by Shakespeare. 
The audience respectfully. 
Then came a yet warmer panegyric of 
myself, with an elaborate paralfel be- 
tween me and Leonardo da Vinci— 
our passionate detachment from the 
follies and strifes of the outer world, 
our passionate devotion to the subtle 
labours we had set ourselves. Again 
the audience cheered, still quite re- 
spectfully. But the odd thing, as it 
seemed to me, was that I was inwardly 
pleased—almost as pleased as I should 
have been if Lang had paid me some 
tiny true compliment. To the really 
vain person (especially if he be also 
really modest) ironic praise is better 
than no praise at all. I remember my 
brother Herbert once said “I can stand 
any amount of flattery—if it’s only 
fulsome enough.” And I replied “Oh, 
I make no conditions of any sort.” 
Ever after that speech at the Hotel 
Cecil I felt more cordial towards 
Lang. Had I met him again in person, 
perhaps I should have been chilled. 
But I met him only in print. The 
place where I most frequently thus met 
him was The Illustrated London News. 
There he appeared, week by week, 
in circumstances that touched sharply 
one’s sense of pathos. Week by week, 
there was Chesterton rolling and rol- 
licking up and down the columns of 
the front page, reeling off ideas good, 
bad, and indifferent—but always ideas, 
and plenty of ’em, and plenty more 
where they came from. And there on 
one of the back pages was Andrew 
Lang also, his words interspersed by 
the Editor with numerous little photo- 


cheered 


graphs of things in general—circular 
photographs, quadrangles, a. 
round which his words had to trickle 
as best they might. And the sad truth 
was that these words deserved no bet. 
ter treatment than they got—such tired 
words as they were about such trivial 
points in such tedious subjects of re. 
search: Did Angus MacNob wait for 
Prince Charlie at the back-door of the 
inn, as Professor Chittabob declares, 
and not at the side-door, as tradition 
has it? I wondered whether Lang him. 
self cared about such things any more 
than the public which skipped what he 
had to say about them. 

Would Chesterton some day fall 
back on such things? Once upon a 
time Lang had been as alive and alert 
as Chesterton. A terrible thing, Time, 
I wondered what Lang felt about 
Chesterton. What, in the fourth row 
of the ballet, while the vigorous prima 
ballerina pirouettes along the foot. 
lights, is felt by the faded and ema. 
ciated woman who in her day was 
prima bgllerina? Perhaps she is merely 
glad she is still able to earn some. 
thing... I thought it likely that Lang, 
for his name’s sake, was paid quite as 
much as Chesterton. Still, that he had 
to go drearily on, pointing in that 
public obscurity his superannuated 
toes, was an odious matter for reflec. 
tion. When I learned, after his death, 
that he had left twelve thousand 
pounds, I was glad his need had not 
been so pressing as I had supposed— 
glad it rather the force of 
habit that had kept him so constantly 
Taba 

A terrible thing, Time, nevertheless, 
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Is There a “Modern Musie’’? 


Continued from page 63) 


has applied to it, was merely a Men- 
deissohn Song Without Words. As 
time went on it became less and less 
possible to regard the “modern move- 
ment” as a uniform march of progres- 
sives in the same direction. Some 
ranged themselves under the banner 
of one chief, some under another. Some 
swore by atonality, some by polytonal- 
ity, others by some other “ality” or 
“ism” that they could not quite define, 
though they were sure it was the only 
“ality” or “ism” that mattered. Schon- 
berg does not see eye to eye with 
Stravinsky, while Stravinsky has just 
told an interviewer that Schonberg’s 
music “means nothing” to him. 
Everywhere, in fact, the “move- 
ment” as a movement is rapidly 
breaking up. The public has steadily 
refused to follow any of these new 
leaders in their latest developments, 
for the simple reason that it feels 
instinctively that none of this new 
music, however interesting it may be 
in some ways. especially the technical 
and the theoretical, is great music; it 
is surely a significant fact that not a 
single work of Schénberg’s is in the 
general repertory of the world, that 
nothing that Stravinsky has written 
1914 has become part of the 
repertory, and that the music-lover 
generally has quietly taken the meas- 
ure of the Casellas, the Malipieros 
and all the rest of the “progressives” 


since 


of a few years ago, and decided that 
the measure is not a very big one. 
Several of the composers who a few 
years ago were _half-“conservative,” 
half-“progressive,” are beginning to 
say openly that so far as aesthetic as 
distinct from theoretic values are con- 
cerned the supposed revolution has 
brought forth practically nothing that 
really matters: only the other day 
Florent Schmitt pronounced upon 
Schinberg the verdict that has long 
been in the minds of thousands of less 
official judges—that virtually Schén- 
berg’s only interest is as “a laboratory 





product.” No one who is sensitive to 
the currents of the time can fail to 
perceive that the revolution of the last 
fifteen years has amounted aesthetically 
to next to nothing; “modern” music 
is falling into deeper disrepute with 
the public every day. The world is all 
the better for the turmoil that it made 
for a time: music had become too 
easy-going, too complacent, and was 
badly in need of a violent shaking. It 
has had it, and the field is now cleat 
for the next great man. We all hope 
to live to see him, all hope to be able 
some day to sing our grateful “Nunc 
dimittis”; but where in all the world 
is there a sign of him at present? One 
thing only is certain as the result of 
the recent upset—that the vitamins 
the new music needs cannot be made 
by laboratory chemistry. 
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First Cappy— “What's your guy playin’ ?” 


Seconp Cappy—“d Kro-Flite—that’s the ball yuh can’t cut!” 

First Cappy— “Like fun yuh can’t!” 

Seconp Cappy—“Naw, yuh can’t! It’s guaranteed fer 72 holes, and one guy last year played 504 
holes «wid one Kro-Flite!”’ 

First Cappy— “Yeah? Then it ain’t got no distance!” 

Seconp Cappy—“‘OA, it ain’t? Well, the best drive last year was made wid a Kro-Flite—425 yards. 
An’ my guy’s outdrived yours on every hole so far. An’ my guy’s five up on yours. 
So laugh that off!” 


105 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


© 1928, A. G. S. & B, NOTE: All golf professionals, all sports dealers, all Spalding stores sell Kro-Flites. 
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ImsveED with the spirit of the 
Renaissance, an artist puts lines on 
paper. Men bring dusky gold- 
veined marble, white statuary mar- 
ble, fittings of gold plate; and the 
pencil lines become the Console Lavatory. 
What sort of setting its beauty best be- 
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R those whose daily activity is in “Midtown,” 
this Office affords obvious advantages. Yeta 
large part of our clientele has been drawn from 
many other sections of the city and out-of-town, 
because of our convenient location and the excep- 
tional character of our service. 
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the payment of interest. 
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BRIDGE SET 


Baeara Taking Beauty! A Bridge 
Set that will really match the beauty of your home. 
Chinese Red, Oriental Green or Black, decorated in 
rich Oriental colors—a delight to the heart of every 
hostess. Two insertable ash trays. Set folds into 
carton, fits any closet. Bentwood, round 
cornered; upholstered seats; leatherette top. 


Louis Rastetter & Sons, Fort Wayne, Ind. 









Louis Rastetter & Sons, 1393 Wall St., Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Send folder on Mandarin Bridge Sets and prices. 
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Nowhere is the balanced excellence of Lincoln 
performance more appreciated than it is in this 
intimately personal car. As an open car the 
Club Roadster has the swift fleetness of Lincoln 
speed and Lincoln easy riding luxury for the 
all day distant trip. In performance— it is a 
Lincoln. As a closed car it is a beautifully dis- 
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tinctive coupe—a masterly design by a famous 
custom body builder. There is not a flaw in 
its expression of true quality and fineness—no 
compromise in any detail. Made for the most di 
criminating users of personally driven cars, its 
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fittings and appointments are as fine as art and 
skill can fashion. In quality—it is a Lincoln! 
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L “No bond is 
good enough to forget” 


' Even the best of bonds are sometimes weakened by 
unfavorable changes in economic conditions. Cer- 
tain bonds may be less desirable for you today 
than they were when purchased, because of changes 
since in your own personal investment needs. 
These are reasons why you should check over your 


holdings occasionally with competent advisors. 


At National City offices in over fifty American 
cities you will find experienced bond men ready to 
advise you on new investments and on the suita- 
bility of your present holdings. They may be able 
{o suggest revisions in your investment list which 
will improve your security or increase your income 
without sacrificing any investment quality you 


really need. 


The National City Company 


National City Bank Building, New York 





Our current list pre- 
sents a wide choice of 
investigated issues. It fe , , ao i : boss 
will be sent upon Offices or representatives in the principal cities of the United States, Canada, Europe, 

request. China, Japan, India, Australia, South America, Central America and the West Indies 














Statement of the ownership, management, etc., re 
quired by the Act of Congress of August 24, 
1912, of Vanity Fair, published monthly at 

Greenwich, Conn., for April 1, 1928. State of 

Connecticut, County of Fairfield: Before me, a noe 

tary public in ead for the State and county aforee 

said, personally appeared Francis L. Wurzburg, 
been duly sworn according to law, de- 
ys that he is the Managing Director 
of Vanity Fair, and that the following is, to 
the best of his knowledge and belief, a true 
statement of the ownership, management, etc., of 
the aforesaid publication for the date shown in 
the above caption required by the Act of 

August 24, 1912, embodied in section 443, Postal 

Laws and Regulations, printed on the reverse of 

this form, to wit: 1—That the names and ad- 

dresses of the publisher, editor, sing editor, 





























and business managers are: Pull Condé 
Nast, Greenwich, Conn.; Editor, F Crowne 
inshield, Greenwich, Conn.; Managing Editor, 





Donald Freeman, Greenwich, Conn.; Busie 
ness Manager and General Manager, F. L. 
Wurzburg Greenwich, Conn 2—That the 
owners are: Owner, The Condé Nast Publications, 
Inc., Greenwich, Conn. Stockholders: Condé Nast, 
1040 Park Ave., New York, N. Y.; Francis L. 
Wurzburg, Kimball Ave., Bronxville, N. Y.3 
Edna We n Newton, Graybar Bldg., New 
York, N. Y.; Macdonald DeWitt—Trustee, Gray- 
bar Bldg., N. Y¥. City; Goldman, Sachs & Ca., 
30 Pine Street, New York, N. Y.; Max Rosett, 
Soston Post Road, Greenwich, Conn.; The Vogue 
Co., 15 Exchange Pl., Jersey City, N. J. 3—That 
the known bondholders, mor sees, and other 
security holders owning or holding 1 per cent or 
more of total amounts of bonds, mortgages, or 
other securities are: American Bond & Mortgage 
Co., 845 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 4—That 
the two paragraphs next above, giving the names 
of owners, stockholders, and security holders, if 
any, contain not only the list of stockholders, and 
security holders as they appear upon the books of 
the company, but also in cases where the stock 
holder or security holder appears upon the books 
of the company as trustee or in any other fi 
telation, the name of the person or corporati 
for whom such trustee is acting, is given; also 
that the said two paragraphs contain statements 
embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as 
to the condition under which stockholders and 
security holders who do not appear upon the 
l oks of the company as trustees, hold stock and 
Sec urities in a capacity other than that of a bona 
fide owner, and this affiant has no reason to 
believe _that any other person, association or 
Corporation has any interest direct or indirect 
in the said stock, bonds or other securities than 
as so stated by him. Francis L. Wurzburg, Man- 
aging Director. Sworn to and subscribed before 
me this 29th day of March, 1928. 

(Seal) | 2. C. MacGowan, Notary Public. My 
Commission expires February 1, 1920, 
ee 












































lit has been the privilege of 
Spaulding and Company to 
supply the Pearls for many 
of the beautiful [Necklaces 
for which America is justly fo 3 Sell 
famous, wee ||| ALLEN’S FOOT=EASE 


The Antiseptic, Healing Powder 
to shake into your shoes. 


Why will you suffer from corns, 
bunions or calluses, hot, tired, 


Our Chicago Store and Aliens Foot-Ease In the shoes wil 

ifaris Branch are fortunatein__ || comont 

being able to offer a most cee oe oe 

interesting collection of |i? always ready for the golt course, the 

both Necklaces and. |e Boe ae ants 
“earls for additions, 
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Shake Sprinkle 
It Into It Tuto 





pain you have suffered. 
Used by the Army and Navy during 
the war, by golfers, tennis, football 
and baseball players, stage dancers 
and all classes of people who must 
£, - have comfortablefeet to dotheirbest. 
; Try Allen’s Foot-Ease and see how 
easy itmakes yournewortightshoes 


SPAULDING & CO.\— tna Pinch, use Allen's Foot Ease 
For Free trial package, address 


* Jewelers ALLEN’S FOOT*EASE, Le Roy, N. Y. 


1 @ £08: BECT.0. Er. O's 0.8 OP ar en : @ Cev.wexe) 
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Importers 


608 Madison Avenue.at 58* Street, 


Gentlemen’s Furnishings 


FOR SUMMER 
COOLNESS 
With hand, 


Shorts of lustrous poplin, with adjust 
bl] ; 


these English 


summer at 








able back strap permitting waistband 
® + ; 7 ; ] > roe 

comfort, in White or Light Blue are 

ideal for business or sports wear. 


Please state waist measure 


$2.50 Eacu Postpaip 


RIBBED SHIRTS OF LISLE 


Sleeveless style, of light weight white lisle, 
deep arm openings. $1.50 Each, Postpaid. 
Ribbed silk—$3.50 Each, Postpaid. State 
Chest Measure. 


Albert Leonard George 


New York 


Shirtmakers 








ot old Paul 
Revere Tea Strainer and 
and old French Tea 


Strainer in Sterling Silver. 


EPRODUCTIONS 


Stand 


Left, strainer and stand $25, strainer 
alone $15, Ri 


long, $15; 


bt, French strainer 9” 


73” long $10. 














21 EAST §5TH ST., NEW YORK 


Oe Koase of Uaiing Drs. ng 4 











To send a gift package from 
Sherry’s is the most delight- 
ful way of bidding your 
friends “Bon Voyage” 


Bon Vovage boxes and baskets 


priced from $15 





300 Park Avenue 
Fifth Avenue at 58th an 
nd in The Waldorf-/ 

New York 








Astoria 








CUNY Show 


38th Streets 














Fortnum & Mason, Ltd. 


L 171 









Tan Semi-Brogue 
in Willow Calf 
English bench-made 
shoes only, for men 
and women 


BRITISH BOOTS INC 


ORTMAS 


ONDON, 


: RE 
ADILLY - 


Catalogue “D” sent on request. 
719 madison avenue Bet. 63rd and 64th Sts. NEVV YORK 
The New York Shop of Fortnum & Mason, Ltd., London 








VANITY FAIR 


Holing the Short Putts 


(Continued from page 86) 


and luck. Every golfer, I am 
sure, recognizes the fact that he can 
putt well if he can only make himself 
believe that he will. So, to cure bad 
putting the problem is to find a style 
which will give one confidence. 

I am unable to assign a reason for 
a fact which I know to exist, namely 
that a sudden alteration in putting 
methods often brings improvement. 

To illustrate the kind of change I 
suggest making I might consider my 
own case. Normally, when putting, I 
stand fairly erect, grip my putter very 
near the end with my hands drawn 
up a little bit, and take a long pen- 
dulum-like swing. My purpose as a 
rule is to sweep the ball along with a 
stroke as even and unhurried as pos- 
sible. 

But on some days this system is no 
good and something has to be done 
immediately. The first thing I try is 
to turn my body toward the hole, 
facing around, while addressing the 
hall, until I am looking almost toward 
the cup. Sometimes that will be just 
the needed correction. Almost always 
it will remedy errors in distance. But: 
it rarely helps on the “holing-out” va- 
riety of putt of four, six and eight feet. 

To hole every putt, no matter how 
short, would consume a great deal of 
time in the course of an eighteen hole 
round, and where congestion is bad 
enough anyway, there ought to be 
nothing to make progress slower. Miss- 
able putts, of course, should not be 
conceded, for they are as much tests 
of skill as any other shots in the game, 
but when there is no reasonable possi- 
bility that the putt will be missed, I 
think the ball should be knocked away 
and the next hole played. 

George Von Elm shared with me at 
Baltusrol a modicum of official dis- 
pleasure for certain concessions we 
had made each other with the best 
of intentions. On the seventeenth hole 
of our final match, I left George to 
make a short putt for the half. It was 
not a hard putt, but neither was it one 
which I felt like giving him. But as 
George addressed his ball the crowd 
started running for the next tee, and 


dence 


he stepped back to let them settle. | 
knew he could not miss it if given a 
fair chance, and as there seemed no 
likelihood of the crowd quieting down, 
I knocked his ball away. At the next 
hole, I was left in the same situation, 

It seems to me that the general 
practice is the best; namely, to con. 
cede only those putts which are rea. 
sonably certain to be made, but to 
concede all of those. It is folly to insist 
that it is possible to miss a putt of six 
or eight inches, or even of a foot. 

And here a word or two might be 
added concerning the chip-shot. In 
playing a chip-shot or a putt, the 
range or speed of the rolling ball js 
most important. The ball must be 
struck a true blow every time if there 
is to be any means of controlling its 
run. To top or half-top this one, to 
hit the turf behind the next, soon 
produces an uncertainty which leaves 
the player in a quandary as to how 
hard he should swing his club. 

A lot has been said and written 
about the part played by the wrists in 
executing a chip-shot or putt. Each of 
these strokes has often been described 
as being made entirely with the wrists. 
Following this advice, or possibly be- 
cause of a natural inclination to scoop 
the ball, the player swings his run-up 
club or his putter, from start to finish 
without moving his arms. The seg- 
ment or arc, therefore, described by 
his club-head is of very small radius— 
descending sharply and _ ascending 
sharply. There is then only one point 
at which he can hit the ball when the 
club will strike it properly, and that 
point is the very bottom of the are. 
If the stroke is not exact—the lowest 
point in the path of the clubhead will 
be reached somewhere back of the 
ball and the club will either strike the 
ground, or, rising quickly, will half 
top, or top, the shot. 

The cure of course, is to take the 
ball while the club is descending and 
to flatten the path of the club. By this 
I mean that, playing a chip or putt, 
the club should finish near the ground, 
having travelled from impact almost 
horizontally instead of upward. 








Note: In ordering, please give 
waist and chest measures and 
state colour preferences. Prices 
above, 
$2.50; shirts. as above, $1.00; 


postpaid: shorts, as 


fine lisle $1.50; silk-rayon 


shirts, $2.00. 





English Shorts 
Cool, long-wearing, and smart 


F you wish the very best, we suggest 

English shorts as first introduced to 
America by Hutchinson. Although widely 
imitated, they cannot be duplicated because: 
1. Each pair is hand tailored from a pat- 
tern which insures the utmost comfort 
at no sacrifice of smartness. 
2. Perfect fit is assured by the small 
button-down belt at the back. 
3. They are made from the finest im- 
ported custom shirtings. Available, ready 
to wear in practically all solid colours, 
stripes and plain white. To wear with 
them, we offer shirts of fine white Swiss- 
knit cotton. Mail orders promptly and 
carefully attended to. 


i & 
Established 1899 
15 East 40th St., New York 


Shirtmakers—Im porters—H aberdashers 
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EST. 
NS : 1750 
vA Meary? 
By tment lo By A ppoint ment to 
H. 1c King H.R. H. the Prince of Wales 


SWAINE & ADENEY, Ltd. 


Specialists in 


Fine Leather Goods 








FINE PIGSKIN CIGAR CASES 
Tubular to hold 2, 3, 4, or 6 cigars. 
Illustrated list mailed on application. 

185 PICCADILLY, reese W.I. ENG. 


Cablegrams: *“‘SWADENEYNE LONDON” 








— CARNOUSTIE, SCOTLAND 


- where 


they know Golf 





The 
ST ANDREWS 


$12.50 


perfect stance, nonslip 
Soft, pliable 


with the 
St. Andrew sole. 
Scotch gorse calf. Leather lined. 
Designed by players who know; 
can be worn on street or links. 
Style booklet on request 


ole 


4 } eat 
B iti i. 
Rr Ss 


122 W. 45th Street New York 








LOUNGE SULTS | 





DORSET—In every well- 
groomed man’s wardrobe is a 
double-breasted lounge suit. This 
three-button model boasts of a 
distinction rare at its modest 
“ines Tailored-to-measure 

or ready-for-wear 


$53 to $65 


Banks re 


562 Fifth Avenue, } NewYork 


Entrance on 46th 
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Ladies of the Demi-Monde 


(Continued from page 49) 


one of those voluptuous hour-glasses 
like Cora Pearl in present conditions. 
She would fall a victim to her own un- 
wieldiness as readily as the great 
prehistoric saurians who developing 
their bodies at the expense of their 
brains fell victims to the climatic 
conditions that succeeded the epoch 
in which they flourished and, as 
one might say, grew fat. The Greek 
tradition of the free hetaira and the 
enslaved wife persisted through all 
the moral pressure that Christianity 
brought to bear upon it. And when 
George Moore as a young man sat in 
that Paris café his point of view about 
the comparative freedom of Cora Pearl 
and his mother’s friends would hardly 
have been noticeably different from 
the point of view of a young Athe- 
nian when the notorious Aspasia was 
pointed out to him. And then came the 


bicycle. The advantages of a queenly 
bulk were at once discounted. The 


sand began to run rapidly out of those 
voluptuous hour-glasses. It was inevi- 
table that the female figure would have 
to evolve sooner or later its present 
appearance of having been flattened 
by a steam-roller. Not that for a 
moment I could pretend that the 
bicycle was the only cause of the de- 
cline of the demi-mondaine; but it was 
the first thing that suggested to women 
a possibility of mundane freedom 
which would be better worth achieving 
than the circumscribed freedom of the 
half-world. The fact was that as soon 
as a girl could get on a bicycle and 
ride half way toward a tryst with a 
young man the tyranny of the family 
was dealt a mortal blow; and no 
sooner had a young woman realized 
the victory she had won over her father 
than she began to perceive the possi- 
bility of winning a much more sweep- 
ing victory over the whole male sex. 

Every year it became more obvious 
that companionship between man and 
woman need no longer imply an am- 
biguous existence in which after drink- 
ing too much champagne she lamented 
like La Traviata the straight and nar- 
row path; for she discovered that with 
the help of a bicycle, to which suc- 
ceeded the automobile, she could ex- 
plore all sorts of side-turnings and yet 
be in evidence on the main road. 

But let us pass over the stages 
by which the demi-mondaine became 
extinct. There is not time in a brief 


essay to consider the Professional 
Beauties of the "Nineties who in the 
scandalous opinion of the time kept 
one foot in the world and the other in 
the half-world. Coming events cast 
their shadows before, and though per- 
haps we should hardly call those ample 
aquiline ladies of the last two decades 
of the 19th century shadows, they 
were at any rate precursors of to- 
day. Then there were the chorus-girls 
who had no intention of glittering in 
a shadowy half-world. For them there 
was nothing between respectability 
and the peerage. It was gradually ree- 
ognized, of course, that every chorus- 
girl could not win a coronet, and so 
the gold-digging habit was formed. It 
is difficult for the mind of a man to 
distinguish between gold-digging and 
that profession which is now so old 
as to have expired of its antiquity; 
but the feminine mind has managed 
to recognize a moral difference, and 
since we are on the way to accept the 
feminine morality we must try to un- 
derstand the way women look at things. 

The war may or may not have 
made the world safe for democ- 
racy, but it has certainly made it safe 
for women. We may or may not feel 
sure that Jack is as good as his mas- 
ter, but we can feel perfectly sure 
that Jill claims the right to be as bad 
as her husband’s mistress. I exagger- 
ate, of course, for the sake of the epi- 
gram. But it must be obvious to 
anybody that the growing domination 
of women is striking more and more 
hardly at Puritanism every day. And 
if ever I have doubts about the ulti- 
mate benefits of feminism I console 
myself with that. We need not discuss 
James Joyce or D. H. Lawrence to es- 
tablish this fact. The pages of any 
English illustrated weekly—the pages, 
indeed, of Vanity Fair itself prove it. 

Those fierce priapic young mod- 
erns who scoff at their predecessors’ 
cautious attempts to speak out (and 
those predecessors deserved to be 
scoffed at, for they had scoffed in turn 
at their own elders) forget that thirty 
years ago the photograph of four 
chorus-girls waving their legs as far as 
the knees out of a cumulus of silk 
petticoats could not have been printed 
in a respectable magazine. The circu- 
lation at that date of a photograph 
such as swimmer would now 

(Continued on page 122) 
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“ALFRED” by Alain Saint Ogan 
Silver and gunmetal finish 
Height—5” Price—$20. 
“ALFRED” 

“The Pet of Paris” 


Motor Mascot Casts a spell of luck 
on all those who befriend him. 


French Imported Motor Mascots— 
hand tooled and signed—of art 
bronze, silver, gold, chromium or 
nickel finish. Write for booklet. 


hil Melior< 


100 W. 56th St., New York City 

















priferer 


BROMLEY'S 














Made 
in England 


This narrow toe, 
wing or straight tip 
shoe,made express- 
ly for us by one of 
England’s foremost 
bootmakers, is now 
favored by the man 
about town. Black 
French Wax Calf 
$13.50. Tan Calf at 





2. O 


Wales 
5 WEST FORTY-SIXTH STREET 
or 177 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 

















THE “FORTY- FIVE”’ 


A combination four piece suit 
of exclusive fabrics—ready to 
wear or made to measure. 
$45.00 
Write for style booklet 


Nat LUXENBERG & Bro. 


37 Union Square, New York 
Between 16th & 17th Sts. 

















Apace de Neiecntibiee 1834 


Quaint days indeed, ‘way back in the thirties . . . hoop 


skirts ... sun bonnets... parasols the size of a peanut 


. dickies . . . feather beds 
.and Russell’s Green River Cutlery. 


. stovepipes 7 


starched curtains . 


_ _ 
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T’S all different today, except Russell Cutlery. Russell knives and | 


forks change only in style. Even some of the beauty of another cen- 
tury still inheres in the Russell line. 


And now stainless steel hand-ground to a sharpness and polished to a 
mirror finish is the modern Russell contribution to the housewife. More 
than this,a part and parcel of Russell manufacturing methods is the styling 
of their cutlery always from the standpoint of utility as well as beauty. 


There is a long line of table cutlery in stainless steel with handles in 
solid colors of green and red and blue and white with carving sets and 
fruit knives to match. There is a wide assortment of kitchen cutlery... 
particularly the stainless Royal Blue Kitchen Sets, artistically marked 
with a petite blue design on the handles, 


This wide variety, the direct and worthy descendants of a long line of 
quality cutlery, well-nigh runs the gamut of choice. . . and it is all backed 
by nearly a century of experience. 

It would be a good idea for you to send for our booklet entitled “How 
to Tell,” with hints on table appointments and a goodly number of illus- 
trations showing this worthy Russell Green River family. We assure you 
the booklet is quaint, interesting and highly informative. 


RUSSELL 


RIVER <{ 


< > 
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CUTLERY 
JOHN RUSSELL CUTLERY COMPANY, TURNERS FALLS, MASS. 
SS r ~F 
BSS Ee ae 








VANITY FAIR 


0A; the beginning of the 18th century, Timothy 
Dwight of England was turning out a beautiful salt- 
glaze ware, decorated with scrolls, basket-weaves, 
lattice-work and other designs. Naturally some of this 
precious ware found its way to the table at Wakefield, 
Virginia, where George Washington was born and 
spent his early days. 


This historic shrine burned Christmas day, 1870. The 
Wakefield National Memorial Association finally pre- 
vailed upon the Government to trace the foundation 
of this mansion for the purpose of restoring it. During 
the excavating, fragments of this old salt-glaze ware 
were found; nearby, the bones of a boar’s head, a 
mute relic of the joyous and hearty Christmas cele- 
bration which preceded the burning of this historic 
edifice. Enough of this ware was found to make it 
finally possible to reconstruct the original pottery 
with fidelity, both as to dimensions and design. 


It is with great pleasure that the House of Plummer 
offers this Washington-Wakefield Memorial Service 
to its patrons. Shipments will be made in sequence 
that orders are received, subject to any delay of the pot- 
tery in supplying the demand. This pattern, made by 
a world famous pottery, bears the stamp of this House. 
Delivered free anywhere in the United States. 


Inquiries invited. Prompt service by our Mail 
Order department to out-of-town patrons. 


Wn FH. PLUMMER GG 


IMPORTERS OF 
Modern and Antique China and Glass 


7 & 9 East 35th Street, New York 
Near Fifth Avenue 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
36 Pratt Street 


954 Chapel Street 
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oyage! 


. HER ship sails at sunset . . . and 
you are a thousand miles from sea- 
side. There’s still time to telegraph 
flowers, and have them delivered 
right to her stateroom, aboard the 
liner . . . Simply seek the nearest 
florist displaying the winged Mer- 
cury, emblem of the Florists Tele- 
graph Delivery Association. Tell 
him your requirements. He will 
shoulder all of the work and worry 


.. . Your local florist wires your 
order to a co-member in the distant 
city... The telegram explains the 
purpose of the flowers, and the 
message for an accompanying card 


... Every F. T. D. florist is under 
bond to the organization to #mme- 
diately transmit each order he ac- 
cepts—and to fill it exactly as 
ordered... F. T. D. service is inter- 
national, too. So you may “Say it 
with flowers” the world around, so 
long as she is within reach of the 
telegraph ticker. 


S> 





Look at the florists window 
jor the F- F.D: guarantee 
of satisfactory delivery of 
satisfactory flowers 
Xe 




















Wire flowers 


to her stateroom 


Say 
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“ ae | . " . , 

This is one time we've had an absolutely perfect trip. Wonderful weather, no 
breakdowns—not even a tire change.” 

“yy , . . . - 

Yes, I’m glad now that I let that tire dealer talk me into putting Kelly- 
Springfields on all around. This is the first long trip we've ever taken without hav- 
ing to change at Icast one tire.” 
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Perhaps 
the cigarette you smoke 
is too strong J 


Try Johnnie Wakkers. 


Full tobacco fragrance is in them 


And yet they’re truly mild. 


Only the tenderest portions of selected 
tobaccos are used in Johnnie Walkers. 


No stems, no bitter ends, no grit. 


Try them—they are mild. 
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cigarettes 





EXTREMELY MILD ++ + YET FULL FLAVORED. 








AFTER SHAVIN 


— 


TOUGET? 





Dont look tired in the 





morning --- 5 so easy 


fo avoid it. 


HY start the day with a 
“sleep-famished”’ look to 
your face—a pale, haggard cast 
to your complexion and a skin 
that looks more dead than alive? 


Pep up. Shake off the cobwebs. 
Look and feel alive, bright, re- 
freshed, clear-headed. It’s easy 
this new way, and you do it 
yourself—after shaving ....in 
just about 10 seconds. 


Here’s the secret. The minute 
you get thru shaving, splash on 
a few drops of Fougere Royale, 
the new skin freshener. ‘The 
effect is like magic—just like 
sitting down and getting mas- 
saged by your favorite barber. 
It not only wakes your skin 
right up—brings the good red 
blood to the surface—stimulates 


After-Shaving Lotion, 75¢ 


Shaving Cream, 50« 





Facial Soap, 5C¢ 


0) HOUBIGANT, Inc., Dept. V5 | 
| 
| 
| 


your tacial muscles, but it 
soothes, cools and smooths 
your skin as well. It’s styptic, 
too— stops bleeding. You'll 
like it. Everybody does. 

And if you wart to do the thing 
up really right, try Fougere 
Royale Shaving Cream — the 
non-Ccaustic, non-irritating, per- 
fectly balanced shaving cream. 
No burn or smart to this one. 
And it gives you the ccolest, 
sweetest shave you ever had in 
your life. Both members of this 
wonderful shaving team are 
mildly perfumed with Fougere 
Royale (Royal Fern), a whole- 
some outdoor fragrance that 
men are proud of. 


Write for generous samples if 
you wish. Mail the coupon be- 
low now. 








539 West 45th Street, New York City 
You may send me without charge trial | 


containers of Fougere Royal After- || 
Shaving Lotion and Shaving Cream. 


City siphiecivabeasieioadiilla State ; | | 
| 
i 








VANITY FAIR 


Ralph Barton’s Universal Scoreboard 


(Continued from page 69) 


at the end of the directions. The spaces 
for the GOLF CHAMPIONS and the 
BOXING CHAMPIONS are to be used 
in the same manner as the Tennis 
Champions The list of the 
present holders of the championships 
is appended. Two spaces are provided 
for local club or neighbourhood Golf 
Championships. In the space devoted to 
the TURF, only those races in which 
the purse exceeds $50.000 are listed: 


space. 


but there are three spaces for races in 

which one may be personally inter- 

ested. The 1927 winners will be found 
at the end. A graph at the bottom of 
the right-hand page shows the GEN- 

ERAL COST OF LIVING and the re- 

tail price of FOOD on the basis of 

100 for the year 1913. One’s private 

income, household expenses, motor up- 

keep, and other such items may be 
added to this graph. Now we come to 
the principal use of this chart. Cut out 

(from your extra copy of Vanity Fair) 

the Inpicators, numbered 1 to 58, 

at the bottom of the left-hand page. 

Lay in a supply of small pins and pro- 

ceed as follows: 

Inpicator 1: S and an airplane. This 
is for marking the world’s airplane 
speed record. Pin the indicator in 
the blank part of the first column 
of figures in the centre of the pages 
with the point indicating 318%. 
This represents, of course, miles per 
hour. 

Ixpicator 2: E and an airplane; the 
world’s airplane endurance record. 
Pin at 533% (hours) in Column 1. 

Inpicator 3: A and an airplane; the 
airplane altitude record. Pin at 
38,802 (feet) in Column 4. 

Inpicator 4: A and balloon; the bal- 
loon altitude record. Pin at 42,470 
(feet) in Column 4. 

Inpicator 5: S and motor car; the 
automobile speed record. Pin at 
207 (miles per hour) in Column 1. 

InpicaTors 6 and 7 are to be used to 
record the popular vote for Presi- 
dent polled by the Republican and 
Democratic Parties next fall. Pin 
REP. at 15,725,016, and DEM. at 
8,386,503 in Column 6 for the 1924 
vote. 

Ixpicator 8: persons given to lying 
about taking a cold bath every 
morning never state the exact tem- 
perature. This is through fear of not 
remembering the daily boast. Fix 
the indicator at a good low tempera- 
ture, say 29 degrees, and stick to the 
same story. 

Inpicator 9: is for keeping track of 
one’s bank balance. 

IvpicaTtor 10: the daily state of one’s 
Americanism in percentage. This 
should not, of course, fluctuate from 
100 in Column 1, but sending off an 
income tax cheque or reading in the 
papers that one’s favourite night- 
club has been raided sometimes 
causes it to sink to 98 or 97. 

| IxprcaTor 11: one’s weight in pounds; 
useful in banting. 

Ixpicators 12, 13, 14 and 15: the daily 
inventory of the number of bottles 

| of whiskey (W), gin (G), cham- 
pagne (C), and miscellaneous liq- 
uids (M) in one’s cellar. A perfect 
check on the servants. 

| InpIcaTOR 16: one’s daily consumption 

| of cigarettes, for use in periodic re- 
solves to cut down. 


Inpicators 17 and 18: the current lie 
(L) and the bald truth (T) about 
one’s best golf score. 

InpicaTor 19: the distance, in miles, 
got on one’s radio. 

Inpicator 20: the Prince of Wales’ 
falls from horses. (113 on March 
27, 1928.) 

Inpicators 21 and 22: the amounts 
won (W) and lost (L) at bridge, 
poker, or whatever one’s favorite 
gambling may be. 

Ixpicator 23: for use in the SHOP. 
PING LIST (on map, just off Palm 
Beach). The list includes five items 
which are beyond the powers of the 
human mind to remember to buy, 
with a blank for any item of a par. 
ticularly personal nature. 

Inpicator 24: the world’s record gate 
receipts for a single day in dollars, 
Pin at 2,650,000 in Column 5. 

Inpicator 25: to mark one’s place in 
the book one is reading. Pin at the 
page-number where one last left 
off reading. 

InpicaTor 26: Babe Ruth’s home runs, 
He made 60 in 1927. 

InpicaTors 27, 28, 29, 30, 31, 32, 33, 34 
and 35 are for marking, on the map 
the pennant winners in the baseball 
leagues. The pennant winners last 
year were: 

World's Champions: New York 
Americans (pennant 28 in New 
York) 

American League: New York (pen- 
nant 29, also in New York) 

National League: Pittsburgh (pen- 
nant 30 in Pittsburgh) 

Western League: Tulsa (pennant 31 
in Tulsa) 

Pacific Coast League: 
(pennant 32 in Oakland) 

Southern League: New Orleans 
(pennant 33 in New Orleans) 

International League: Buffalo (pen- 
nant 34 in Buffalo) 

American Association: Toledo (pen- 
nant 35 in Toledo) 

Inpicator 36 and the remaining in- 
dicators are also for use on the map. 
Indicator 36 is for marking the loca 
tion of the latest gruesome murder 
under current exploitation in the 
tabloid newspapers. 

Inpicator 37: the whereabouts of the 
America Cup. (New York) 

InpIcaTor 38: the winner of the Inter- 
national Polo games. Pin in Meadow 
Brook. In the event of an English 
victory, pin in Hurlingham. 

InpicaTor 39: College basket ball 
champions, 1927. (Dartmouth) 

InprcaTor 40: College football cham- 
pions, 1927. (Pittsburgh) 

Inpicator 41: College boxing champi- 
ons, 1927. (Penn State) 

InpicaTor 42: College baseball cham- 
pions, 1927, (Pennsylvania) 

Ixpicator 43: Winner of the Harvard: 
Yale boat race. (Harvard) 

Inpicator 44: The Oxford-Cambridge 
boat race. (Cambridge) 

InpicaTtor 45: College fencing champi- 
ons, 1927. (Army) 

IxpicaTor 46: College hockey champi- 
ons, 1927. (Harvard) 

Inpicator 47: College swimming 
champions, 1927. (Yale) 

Inpicator 48: College water polo 
champions, 1927. (Yale) 

IxpicaTor 49: College wrestling cham- 

(Continued on page 128) 
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Now men can see themselves 










ri as others see them 
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ridge, 
ivorite 


O MANY of the better-dressed men are 


HOP. wearing John Ward shoes that any man 


Palm 
items 
of the 
> buy, 
a par- 


can see what a smart appearance he makes 
when he himself wears them. Make admir- 
ation mutual — go shod in fine John Wards! 


¢ Jehn Ward 


MEN'S SHOES 


—equal value in men’s hose too 


d gate 
ollars, 
D. 

ace in 
at the | Only the largest business 
t left | of its kind could sell you 


FITZWILLIAM at $12 


Men who have attained suc- 
33, 34 cess like a shoe that has done 

" likewise. This hand-welted 
e map model reflects your own proud- 
seball | est achievements. And it proves 
s last that there is nothing so smart 
as simple good taste. 





» runs, 


555 FIFTH AVENUE, New York City 
Other convenient shops in New York, 
Brooklyn, Philadelphia and Newark 

York 
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an For If you plan to build... 
rleans House & Garden has recently published 


tdi: solid comfort a collection of the loveliest houses that 


appeared in the last five years of the 


(pen- WEA magazine, 


ig in- 

‘map. House & Garden’sSecond Book of Houses 

oo has 192 pages, 600 illustrations ... a It doesn’t 
n the s e wealth of material that is all practi- 


ge 7. GEaGteaL wie cal, all beautiful, $4.20, postpaid. have to be 
mw GARTER dalam neceneaai Christmas 


GREENWICH, CONNECTICUT 





















nglish : ee 

Enjoy the delightful freedom 
ball from metal slides and binding a ———— = to make somebody a pres- 

adjustments—found only in the ent of a good flashli 

y : ashlight. 
cham- E.Z. Garter. Made wide and — — Man or woman, bov or girl 
form-fitting for comfort’s sake. ide asnileiaie delist 
ak ! will find a hundred uses 
There is only one z LK ¥ Fireproof Construction for it, indoors and out, day- 
cham- E.Z. Garter, In- ei ge how SP ; 
sist on it—in the SS [ee 200 rooms with private bath time and night. 
rvard- beautiful Red and Of course I’d be choosey 
Gold box. Made = ‘ 
in Silk finish and M O N A | K if I were making the pres- 
ridge Lisle, in medium ent, and I’d be sure the o 
ne 
and large sizes. MONTAUK’/LONG ISLAND : : 
os 35¢ to $1.25 I gave was a genuine 
everywhere, in ITUATED in the exclusive Eastern end of the Island Ever — 
ampi- single grip pe the S with a land locked harbor; dock with 37 foot water; eady ‘loaded for 
J E.Z. two-grip. opened in May 1927; a brilliant success from the begin- darkness with genuine 
ning. Patronized by distinguished families. : 
‘ Completed polo field, bridle trails, 18 hole golf course, Eveready Batteries. That’d 
ring If your dealer can’t supply yott, send in tennis courts, picturesque hills and valleys, surf bathing, : 

500 and a pair will be sent postpaid. fishing. Unusual advantages for children. Booklet. be my way of making sure 
polo Ferry from New London to Montauk that my gift was as trusty 
ham- THE THOS. P. TAYLO RCO: Bernuarp Lunpperc, Manager as it was good-looking. 

7 Dept. V. Bridgeport, Conn. Winter resort; Hore: Lincotn, Miami Beach, Florida 
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LICHEN GREEN) 





and NORFOLKS 


Lichen Green .. . the New Strong-Hewat 
color . . . and the revived interest in the 


Norfolk jacket 


sentially sports coat, after a lapse, is return- 


This masculine and es- 


ing to favor, which, in turn, brings these 
Lichen Greens into renewed popularity. 


Lichen Greens named for those indescrib- 
ably beautiful dry mosses... they are greyish 
greens with a silvery cast, sometimes tinged 
with a deft touch of blue... or of tan. Beau- 
tiful, soft, mellow greens... these Lichens. 


Norfolk jacket ! ! ! ...a style, which, because of 
its square set character, needs a soft color... soft 
colors predominate in Strong-Hewat Virgin Wool 
fabrics which are available 


retailers... ask your retailer to show them to you. 


STRONG-HEwarii Woo? EABRICS 
aac ep 


| 
This is the Strong-Hewat Color Harmony Chart. It sh ows exactly what ! 
colors 4 r It is Seiad - just ¢ k your color hair, sign your j 


at all representative 





President 





address below, ar to 


STRONG, HEWAT & CO., “INC. , 25 Madison Ave., New York. 

















O Light Hair O Dark Hair r J Auburn Hair O Black (and Grey) Hair | 
I usually buy my cloth | 
Ccrers te WEA 
eS Op | ata ae eT nt ene Te eu eP TSE nT Fe Fe ORE TET eT the 
Well Dressed ‘Man 
ROTI sencssmssiintivictsonsesinctonenienesisanabioesouetect ' <a 
Street . City Le 





and the clean air. They brag happily: 

“Sure, I bet Joe I'd get a hun’erd and 

fifty this week ... Eat them? Me? No, 

fish make me sick, No, Pil have to just 
| give them to the cat... 

My dislike for Lady Anglers may 
have sprung from that old prejudice 
which has run in the Ford family for 
generations against Women in Bloom- 
ers. [ come from an old New England 
stock which believes firmly — that 
Woman’s Sphere does not belong in 
pants. I do not deny that women 
have their place; but I would fight 
to the death for a National Ordi- 
nance proclaiming ‘that that place is 
not on a Trout Stream. There they 
chatter, they giggle, they splash and 
flounder into the choicest pools, they 
slap mosquitoes, they complain, they 
powder their noses at the instant when 
they are landing their biggest fish, they 
bicker and quarrel and lose their tem- 
pers, they tangle their lines in over- 
hanging balsams and I have to climb 
up for them. I am an acknowledged 
Idealist about Women, but on a 
Trout Stream they are not at their 
best. 

And as for Worm Fishermen... 

Last summer Mr. Coolidge put a 
worm on a hook and caught a nice 
fish; and subsequently, according to 
the Rotogravure Sections, posed with 
it before the cameras, wearing a trim 
business suit and starched collar, while 
Mrs. Coolidge held two white collies 
and a bear on a leash and smiled ap- 
provingly at her husband’s skill. And 
immediately the hue and cry went 
abroad that worm-fishing was the most 
successful method of catching trout. 

So it is. No Fly-Fisher will dispute 





VANITY FAIR 


Little Fishes in the Brook 


(Continued from page 60) 


the point. You can catch more trout 
with worms than with any other device, 
except possibly dynamite. The issue ( and 
perhaps it is scarcely delicate to men. 
tion it during a Republican adminis. 
tration) is only one of sportsmanship, 

I do not blame Mr. Coolidge. After 
all, it was not so long ago that he 
came out in print against any form 
of fishing whatsoever. His progress js 
slow, but encouraging. If he finds 
pleasure now in angling with a worm, 
that is very nice indeed, and no one 
happier than I to see him get some 
fresh air and put a little colour jn 
those cheeks; and perhaps after he has 
relinquished the Presidency and _ its 
attendant worries, he may be able to 
devote a little more time to his 
angling, and eventually—who knows? 
—develop into a first-class Dry-Fly 
Fisherman. I do hope, however, that 
next time he will take off that starched 
collar. It only scares the fish. 

For the attitude of the Dry-Fly Fish. 
erman toward the Fisherman Who Uses 
a Worm is a little tolerant and sym. 
pathetic. In all probability he was a 
worm-fisherman once, himself. After 
all, they have the stuff in them. And 
some day they too may know that in- 
stant ecstasy of a midge well-imitated, 
a cast well-made, the plunging strike 
and screaming reel, and then the lash- 
ing, rearing captive, turning in mid- 
air in a comet-tail of silver spray, 
burning the line upstream, fighting, 
fighting toward white water... 
(Eprtor’s Note: The above manu- 
script was found floating downstream 
in a bottle and was returned to Vanity 
Fair. It is believed that Mr. Ford is 
still fighting that trout.) 


Small Town Notes 


(Continued from page 58) 


I hid behind a tree. 

And there was the labourer also 
talking to himself. 

The labourer goes into his houseand 
sits heavily down to read his paper. I 
creep back to see what happens. The 
man and his wife merely eat in silence. 
If they have children, the children are 
frightened into silence. 


84 


There was a school teacher who 
never married. She lived with her 
| mother in a little house at the edge of 
town. I used to go with my papers out 
to the end of a street and then cut 
through fields to another street and 
there, on a spring night, I saw the 
school teacher walking about in the 
fields. 

She frightened me a little when I 
came upon her and afterwards she was 
afraid of what I might think of her. 

She was afraid I would think she 
had gone into the field to meet some 
man. 

One evening she kept me after 
school. It was hard for her to say 
what was on her mind. I was sitting 
at my desk in the schoolroom and she 
kept walking up and down. Tears came 
into her eyes. 

She told me she had once met Christ 
in the field. First of all she made me 


promise to tell no one and then she 
told me that one evening—it was a 
spring evening she said and she had 
gone to bed. She said it was quite 
late. She was restless and could not 
sleep. 

Suddenly she heard a voice calling 
her. The voice told her to get up and 
dress and go into the field. She said 
she did that and then something, a 
kind of inner voice, told her to lie 
down in the field. 

She said she did lie down and that 
it was a bright, moonlit night, but at 
that moment a cloud passed across 
the face of the moon. 

She closed her eyes and Christ ap- 
peared to her. She had always been 
hoping it would happen again but it 
never did. She said Christ was young 
and was dressed in a long white robe, 
and that he stepped so lightly that his 
feet barely bent the grass, and that he 
came quite close to her and touched 
her with his finger. 

She opened her eyes then, had to, 
she said. The touch of Christ’s finger 
had given her such an odd feeling. 
It had thrilled her through and 
through. 

When she opened her eyes she saw 
the figure for a fraction of a second 
quite plainly and then, like a flash, it 
was blown away. 
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Play the 
SILVER KING’ 
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“Heard the good news? Old man Duffus finally 
cleared the water hole.” 

“Must have surprised the turtles he’s bombarded 
for thirty-one long years!” 

“Oh, they were all down in the silt—trying to hatch 
out \c first eight balls he drove. But the old man 


will probably present us with a new club house. 
Tickled to death.” 

“What got him over—some favoring hurricane?” 

“Not at all—the Silver King! Doug Smith told the 
old man he’d have to stop making high land out of 
our only water hole—lent him a Silver King and my 
how it worked!” 

“How could even the King reform that ancient 
slice and hook addict?” 

“Psychology, my dear boy, is no respecter of ages. 
Young or old, the so called dub merely tries too hard. 
And the confidence that comes to every man when 
he’s playing the best ball made gives him more dis- 
tance, better direction, smaller scores! The King takes 
one great uncertainty out of this uncertain game. Its 
use is the best piece of golfing psychology | know!” 


* Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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[Imported by] 


JOHN WANAMAKER 


Wholesale Golf Distributors 


NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 
CHICAGO MEMPHIS LOS ANGELES 
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Drinkless 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


KAYWOODIE 


UNCONDITIONALLY GUARANTEED 





No. 08 Thorn 
$4.00 
SMMOOUD «cies « . $3.50 
Premier (Virgin Grain) $5.00 
Reef)... < «: «Gao Bee 






No matter how many pipes you own, you 
need a Drinkless Kaywoodie—the modern 
pipe ! Here, at last is the pipe that gives a 
dry smoke—sweeter, smoother, cooler. 
The Drinkless Attachment stops all mois- 
ture from the bowl as a damper stops a 
draft. 100 personable styles, smooth or 
thorn; for every fancy and every face. 
$3.50 to $7.00. Write for illustrated 
booklet. 


KAUFMANN BROS. & BONDY, Inc. B:2B 
Established 1851 
120 Fifth Avenue 

New York 


THE CIVIC COMPANY, Ltd. 
81 Fulham Palace Road, London 
IN CANADA 
440 McGill St., Montreal, P. Q. 
1100 Queen St., Toronto, Ont. 


How to Know 


GENUINE 


Drinkless Kaywoodie 


There is only one genuine Drinkless 
. Kaywoodie Pipe. You'll have notrouble 
in identifying it. It must have the Kay- 
woodie clover leaf inlay on the mouth- 
piece; and the Drinkless attachment 
shown herewith. The word Drinkless is 
also stamped on the attachment. Any 
other offered you as Drinkless is an 
imitation. 
» » ~ 


All cigarettes are kind to your throat in 
Drinkless Kaywoodie Cigarette Holders. 
Price $1.50 
































The Week-end Trun 
that holds everythin 


OW, for your week-ends and your motor 
trips we’ ve made you a complete wardrobe 
trunk in miniature. 

The Oshkosh ‘Taxi Wardrobe’’ weighs only 
35 pounds and is not much larger than a large 
suitcase. Yet there’s room in it for a// the 
clothes you need for a week-end—or for a fort- 
night, for that matter. 

And if you care anything for serviceability 
and good looks, givemorethana passing thought 
to this simple fact: it is made by the makers of 
the finest trunks in the world. 

An attractive descriptive booklet, “Your Home 


Away From Home,” will be sent you on request to 
433 High Street, Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


THE OSHKOSH TRUNK COMPANY 
Oshkosh, Wisconsin, and 8 East 34th Street, New York City 


Size: 
oo” x20" = 12" 





VANITY FAIR 


Other Times, Other Morals 


(Continued from page 80) 


to Mrs. Warren’s Profession can be 
traced to nothing more complicated 
than the usual flutter induced by the 
unfamiliar. 

Next day, the warrants were served 
and, by order of Mayor McClellan, the 
play was withdrawn. Said the New 
York Forld proudly: “Every news- 
paper in New York, through its dra- 
matic department, and the World 
alone, through its editorial columns in 
addition, denounced yesterday the per- 
formance at the Garrick. Mr. Shaw must 
find some larger word than ‘Comstock- 
ery’ to cover the spirit in which New 
York objects to the prurient play.” 

Here the curtain is lowered to in- 
dicate a lapse of two years. 

By that time the case of the people 
against the culprits who presented 
Mrs. Warren’s Profession had, by a 
process akin to seepage, reached the 
State Court of Appeals. The judges of 
that court decided against the Com- 
stockians. The play, said the court in 
effect, was not a public menace. The 
players were within their rights in 
performing it. 

Enter at this moment (probably 
from under the bed of some French 
farce where he had been hiding) Al 
Woods, erstwhile producer of Bowery 
melodramas. He reassembled such por- 
tions of the once felonious cast as he 
could find and, happily recalling the 
excitement of two years before, re- 
presented Mrs. Warren’s Profession to 
the city of New York. Nobody ob- 
jected. Nobody seemed to care. In- 
deed. the silence of the ensuing calm 
almost rang in his ears. When the play 
was revived yet again ten years later, 
the only adverse comment was that it 
was just a wee bit old fashioned. 


When the critic of the World who, 
in 1905, had denounced the produc. 
tion of Mrs. Warren’s Profession as “g 
gross public breach of good taste, 
good manners and good morals” and 
who had further described that play 
as not only “uselessly prurient” but 
“a brutal and nasty justification of 
prostitution”, bravely subjected him. 
self to the infection of the play once 
again in 1917, he dismissed its revival 
as “quite unimportant”. And _ he 
blandly added, “it is hard to believe 
that only twelve years ago New York 
stormed indignantly against- Kitty 
Warren.” 1 think that, in measuring 
that perceptible subsidence of indig. 
nation, we are driven to the conclu. 
sion that, in the interval, the critic 
had grown up. It may be painful for 
a prophet to realize that the lesser 
journalists of his time are thus ma. 
tured and educated at his expense, 
But, probably, that is what the Ber. 
nard Shaws of any generation are for, 

If, to any readers, this chronicle of 
what happened to Mrs. Warren’s Pro. 
fession in the city of New York seems 
depressing to them as resident mem. 
bers of the human race, they may find 
some slight consolation (and _ even 
descry some gleam of progress) in the 
fact that, when the authorities exer. 
cised their high-handed privileges in 
the matter of Maya last March, at 
least the newspapers did not hunt 
with the hounds. Nearly all the press 
comment was hostile to such suppres- 
sion. Indeed, the only exception was an 
unexpected burst of applause from the 
editorial page of the New York Times, 
where the pleased comment on the in- 
cident was compounded of smugness 
and misinformation in equal parts, 


Ladies of the Demi-Monde 


(Continued from page 115) 


supply might have involved the pub- 
lisher (in England at any rate) in a 
police prosecution. It was in such an 
atmosphere that the last of the demi- 
mondaines flashed their sequins and 
swayed with languorous undulations 
along the promenade of the Empire 
Theatre in Leicester Square like large 
gaudily-coloured fish. They were not 
individually notorious, and certainly 
not famous like Cora Pearl or Hor- 
tense Schneider, but with all their 
tawdriness and vulgarity they kept 
enough of the old tradition about their 
style to hint what such women could 
be like in an age that was beginning 
to be as remote as the middle-ages. 
And now even they have vanished. An 
elegiac note is not sounded in that 
last sentence. I no more regret those 
voluptuous hour-glasses than I should 
have regretted the disappearance of 
the great saurians. But I am a little 
perturbed by what may be the ulti- 
mate effect of this absorption of the 
half-world. Twenty years ago I should 
haveargued that the onlysexual moral- 
ity was freedom of choice and sin- 
cerity to one’s own desire. Now that 
this seems to have become a common- 
place of contemporary fiction, I per- 
ceive what a fatal effect on creative 
beauty such a morality is beginning to 
exert. I allow for the discouraging in- 
fluence of approaching middle-age. I 


allow for all the ills that insurance 
doctors seek to detect in the wretched 
suppliant for a policy. I allow for the 
possible jealousy of younger men and 
women. But after making such allow- 
ances I cannot help recognizing that 
the young people of to-day while grow- 
ing more and more sceptical about 
God are becoming at the same time 
more and more credulous about hu- 
manity. A book like Why We Behave 
Like Human Beings which provides 
young people with an easy and accu- 
rate but at the same time a completely 
misguiding guide to themselves is the 
kind of instruction that encourages 
such credulity. We all admit, though 
some of us may deplore, the benefits 
of the Ford car, but we do not want 
to be educated by intellectual mass 
production. And what has all this to 
do with the disappearance of the demi- 
mondaine? Nothing, except that the 
growing tendency to consider our: 
selves at the mercy of our bodies may 
end finally in a return to that proto 
plasmic globule from which we may 
have evolved. So long as those voluptu- 
ous hour-glasses haunted the_ night 
we recognized something different 
from, though whether better or worse 
than the average I should not presume 
to surmise. I shudder in anticipation 
of the moment when all human beings 
will be as alike as ants. 
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T’S only when you are doing things that you ap- 
I pear at your best. Your shoes should be selected 
with the idea of action in mind. They should be ‘ 
smartly styled, of course. But they also should keep 
your feet comfortable, healthy and vigorous, so as 
:o give you poise and self-assurance. Thousands of 
the best dressed men in America have found these 


advantages in the Arch Preserver Shoe. 





Widen the circle of your 
activity by taking your 
18,908 or more daily steps 
in the comfortable fashion- 


able Arch Preserver Shoe. 
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No. 130 S. White Buck with 
black or browi. trim. 


One of the fifty-two smart styles 


—_—__—# 





E. T. WRIGHT & CO., INC., Name— —— 
Dept. V-84, Rocklan 1, Mass. Please 
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VANITY FAIR 


What Has Happened to Cubism? 


Continued from page 78 


theorists. Possibly, he laughs 


aloud. There is nothing to prevent us 


even 


from joining in the merriment. 

This humour contains the leading 
moral of the story. Picasso and his 
friends are not the only ones respon- 
sible for Cubism—there 
others who accepted the new message 


are also the 


too readily, in order not to come too 
late, as previously in the 
Monet. The world, glutted with dog- 
art, 


case of 


matizings and theorizings on 
deserves the three-ringed performances 
of a keen-witted fellow 
to see just how much one could im- 
pose upon the tolerance of an esteemed 
public. Finally, human hair and pieces 
of paper were stuck on the canvas, with 
the assertion that the emotional state 
could be expressed in no other way. 

The world war and its consequences 
have helped to make both artist and 
layman again realize the significance 
of the object. And now that Cubism 
is past, nothing prevents us from ex- 
amining its positive results. 

The history of art since the French 
Revolution is a series of attempts at 
purification and simplification, and 
with each attempt there have been 
positive results—and broken windows. 
The energy of the movement mounts, 
with the approach of the twentieth 
century; likewise the damage—and in 
our days it is not always easy to dis- 
cover the slimmer and slimmer advan- 
tages among the fragments. 

The danger was increased through 
the modern trend toward the exotic. 
Exoticism and Cubism hang closely 
together. European painting becomes 
more and more like America at the 


who wanted 


> 


time when America had no restrictions 
on immigration and no Ku Klux Klan: 
and this condition is the outgrowth of 
a long process. Delacroix went to the 
Orient and there acquired his palette, 
Manet worked under the suggestion of 
Spanish art and decoration. Hereto. 
fore foreign influences were introduced 
sportively, and in France they served 
purely to enrich the native art. The 
greatness of the French genius mani. 
fests itself particularly in a power of 
assimilation. With the adaptation of 
Japanese woodcarving by the Parisian 
painters of the seventies, the exotic 
element became Europe, 
Degas and his followers Europeanized 
it and gained real benefits for both 
draughtsmanship and modelling. 
Meanwhile the débris of the last 
purification has been swept away. Once 
again the French tradition has digested 
the foreign element,and Braque, Derain, 
and other Frenchmen have produced 
work which is great and_ beautiful, 
Germany, where Cubism first celebrated 
provincial orgies, and where the ab- 
sence of Parisian taste, with the German. 
ic predilection for abstraction, added 
more nonsense. In again 
Cubism also helped to break the once 
all-powerful influence of the French 
and to crystallize a very modern and 
individual form. With its aid artists 
have been able to extract a certain 
flavour from the machine age. Gradu- 
ally Cubism became a sieve. Since then 
the unfathomable dialectic of the 
theorists has abated, and we no longer 
speak of the sieve, which belongs in 
the kitchen, but of the one essential 
factor—the material sifted. 
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Germany 


Kurope’s Great Delusion 


(Continued from page 70) 


will be lynched by an_ indignant 
crowd, ignorant of its real treasures, 
if you crane your neck up to Big Ben, 
trying to see something of the Parlia- 
ment House which is the work of a 
genius, whose plan is one of the rare 
inspirations in British Architecture, 
and which expresses itself in an eleva- 
tion of the purest and most passionate 
picturesque. You will be forced to 
trudge the pavements of that poor 
Abbey, as stuffed with local nobodies 
as that other national cemetery, the 
Encyclopedia Britannica itself, as over- 
weighted with quotations 
as the New English Dictionary: but 
woe to the unlucky stray who dares 
to stop before the Albert Memorial, 
which (apart from the statue) is not 
only learned and but 
poetic, innocent, which the authentic 
Middle Ages often attempted, rarely 
succeeded, especially in England; a 
little masterpiece. But Augustus May- 
hew, or the Editor of Punch, or some 
other shared the 
general illusion that Gothic and Greek 
had no more place for colour than a 
gentleman’s evening waistcoat, 
originally photogravure in fact, told 
the hushed people of England that the 
Memorial was loud; and so it stands 


misguided 


correct, gay, 


trouser-oracle who 


were 


outside the pale of their decent soci- 
ety for ever. Such is the force of the 
epithet that it even makes them laugh; 
as the rustic does when the valley- 


wall echoes “Cuckoo” back on him. 

The knowing have already fore- 
stalled my discovery: that the Europe- 
anist is a Philistine. For both qualities 
essentially consist, not in the least in 
Vulgarity, but in Reverence, which en- 
viable virtue is not and can never be 
a standard of art. It is hypertrophy of 
this ductless gland or, as they used to 
say, “bump”, of Reverence, the senti- 
mentality that is literary, social, or 
personal for the things of the past, 
that lay behind their spiritual ances- 
tors’ ill-fated attachment to Dagon, the 
fish-god with two tails. So let those 
American mothers who care for the 
cultural purity of their children (so 
much more important really than the 
physical) take notice that there are 
idolators here, that the Museums of 
Paris are much more dangerous for 
the young than the streets, that the 
virtues and not the vices of English 
society are to be dreaded. 

I have saved the worst to the last. It 
is a tricky world. The most hardened 
proselytising worshippers of the graven 
image of all European indiscrimina- 
tions, collectors of Roman stones, and 
chipped fingers of Gothic Madonnas, 
those most irremediably sunk in all 
the detestable superstitions of the pe 
riods and the orders, who have pushed 
themselves by their fanaticism to the 
very priesthood of the Europeanist 
flock, these are Americans themselves. 
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The strong, graceful lines, 
perfectly balanced forms and 
refined decorations, charac- 
teristic of the stimule 
Louis Seize period of French 


t, are engagingly revived in 


Sellern 
UniversAL CorreE Urn Set 
OU sense it instantly—in the smooth fiow 
of lines into forms of loveliness and distinc- 
tion, in the wisely restrained use of ornament— 
that intelligent, gifted touch of the artist which 


distinguishes Universat Urn Sets as the consum- 
mation of creative art in Electric Table Service. 





Yet beauty is not all that makes a UNIVERSAL 
Urn Set become priceless in your possession. 
You will treasure it for the charming way it 
assists you in assuming the role of hostess—for 
the delectable, stimulating beverage 1t aromati- 
cally brews every day without effort, without 
fail—for the exhilarant feeling of assurance it 
brings you in knowing that your Coffee Service 
is correct in every detail, is worthy of the 
admiration of your friends, is as nearly perfect 
as man can make it. 


In almost every worth while store you will find a 
rleasing variety of UN1veRsSAL Urn Sets from 


) He 
which to make a discriminating choice. 

















TRADE MARK KNOWN _IN EVERY HOME 


























Look underneath, look inside 
..and listen to it/ 


yo you buy an electric refrigerator, do a bit 
of investigating on your own. 

Look under the cabinet. With the General Electric 

Refrigerator you'll notice at once that all the models 

are up-on-legs. This makes it easy to clean under them. 

But, more important, it means that a// the machinery 

is safely enclosed in the hermetically sealed steel casing 

which you see on top of the cabinet. 

Look inside. In the General Electric Refrigerator you 

will find there is ample food space—that the chilling 
chamber is amazingly compact. 

Then listen. This you must do. We want you to judge 
for yourself just how quietly this refrigerator operates. 
Be sure. to consider, too, the organization which makes 
it. The General Electric Refrigerator is the product of 
fifteen years of research in the laboratories of General 
Electric. 

See the many models. Notice their absolute simplicity, 
their quietness. Make comparisons with other refriger- 
ators. If you write us, we will be glad to send you 
Booklet N-6 which gives you complete descriptions. 


GENERAL @ELECTRIC 
Refrigerator 


ELECTRIC REFRIGERATION DEPARTMENT of GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 
HANNA BUILDING CLEVELAND, OHIO 









































LUPHOUGH you will not buy your nevy 
Overcoat until October, the chances are 
that your outfitter has already selected it! 
More than twice as many Mt. Rock Fleece* 
Overcoats have now been ordered for Fall 
as at this time last year. Your chances are 
therefore twice as good as last year of being 


able to obtain one of these superb coats, the 


introduction of which by Adler-Rochester 
in 1927 was the sensation of the year in the 


field of men’s apparel. 


ADLER: RG@CHESTER 
Clothes 


R-ROCHESTER, 





VANITY FAIR 


_ The Bridge of San Thornton Wilder 


(Continued from page 81) 


She said hurriedly: “Quick, paper and 
ink. You are H. L. Manuel, yes? You 
write about letters for people, do you 
not? I want you to write about letters 
for me, please.” 

“Yes, You can trust me 
to do anything for you—anything.” 

“Do you swear by everything holy?” 

“There is nothing holy to me, 
senora, I will do my best.” 

“There is your reward.” She showed 
him his name, printed in very large 
letters: “H. L. Manuel, Editor of 
the Mercury,” and then gathering her 
green jacket about her again, she 
left the room. Manuel put his hands 
over his ears, rested his elbows on 
his knees, and stared at his name fas- 
cinated. He became aware that Este- 
ban was preparing to leave. 

“Come back, you dummkopf.” He 
was talking in their secret language. 
“Was ist los mit dir, Esteban?” 

George Jean Esteban stood in the 
dark of the open door. In the un- 
natural voice in which we make the 
greatest declarations of our lives, he 
muttered: “I’m in your way,” and 
turned to go. 

Manuel leaped up and grasped his 
arm. “Come back here, Esteban, you 
fool. We shall be editors of the Mer- 
cury together.” 

Esteban came back and went to bed, 
and the matter was not mentioned 
again for many months. At the end of 
that time, for some reason or other, 
Manuel’s’ name alone _ remained. 
George Jean Esteban packed his own 
ideas in a very small bag and set out 
by himself on the road to Posterity; 
and it was in this manner that he 
approached the bridge of San Thorn- 
ton Wilder. Look out, Esteban. ... 

Heigh ho! Too late. 


PART FOUR: UNCLE TULLIO 


senora. 


In one of her broadsides (the 
XXIXth) the Abbess of Santa Bor- 
zoi tried to describe the impression 
that Uncle Tullio “our Tramp Poet” 
made upon her: “Where have I seen 
that curious gesture with which he 
arrests the attention of a passing edi- 
tor or publisher’s nark and whispers, 
his lips laid against his victim’s ear? 
He knows all the gossip of Our Ladies 
of Los Angeles, and I doubt whether 
the whole Pacific could wash him 
clean again. But what divine slander 
he speaks, and how little he says in 
it. That is what one gets by hanging 
around the studios and hearing only 
the conversation of Hollywood.” 

You should know first that Uncle 
Tullio was the handmaiden of Art. 
He was also her errand-boy, her con- 
fidante, her severest critic; rumour 
added: her lover. 

Uncle Tullio came of a long line 
of hoboes, illegitimately. At an early 
age he ran away to New York and 
wrote his autobiography. He _ pos- 
sessed the six attributes of a biog- 
rapher—a memory for anecdotes: the 
gift of crude epigram; inexhaustible 
invention; bad the talent 
for falling into with 
strangers: and that freedom from con- 
science that from contempt 
for friends. For a time he rode the 


grammar: 
conversation 


springs 


rails; he traveled with a circus; he 
cooked, and mixed punches, some- 
times with Jack Dempsey; he be- 


came a bum, and so drifted naturally 
to Hollywood. Here he hung about 
the backstairs of Los Angeles and 
whispered information into travelers’ 
ears. He wrote biographies at so much 
a biography. As he approached ma. 
turity Uncle Tullio began to see that 
his life had three ambitions: In the 
first place he wanted to know the 
Best People. In the second place, he 
wanted to be always near Beautiful 
Women, and to be allowed, like a 
friendly and slightly foolish dog, to 
come and go in their rooms and 
write about them for the Fan Maga. 
zines. In the third place he longed 
to become an Artist. It was this third 
ambition, as we shall presently dis. 
cover, that led to his downfall. 

When Uncle Tullio discovered La 
Cinema, he immediately attached him. 
self to her. Here at last was someone 
who was less intelligent than himself, 
someone who might consider him a 
great Artist. Here he could be crude, 
and virile, and daring. But La Cinema 
had decided to become a lady; and 
the first attributes of a lady were to 
get rid of her disreputable associates, 
In the earlier stages of her progress 
she had intimated to Uncle Tullio that 
he was not to be seen with her in 
public; finally she dismissed him al- 
together. Tearfully he bade her fare. 
well in her million-dollar early Span- 
ish villa in the hills. 

“T shall tell Art on you,” he began. 
“T shall go to Posterity without you.” 

“Mother of God,’ she cried impa- 
tiently, “when shall I be rid of this 
dreadful person. Go. Stay away from 
me. And take my little Carl away 
with you!” 

“Who is Carl, Milady?” 

“He is that odd little boy who is 
also hanging around here, writing 
about me. His real name is Don 
Vechten, and he is the plague of my 
existence. You will find him at the 
Hotel Ambassador (adv.). Go to Art.” 

The next day Uncle Tullio and little 
Carl set out together, with their books 
on Hollywood packed under their arms. 
They were both bound for Posterity 
and the Higher Things; but Don 
Vechten was often given to convul- 
sions, especially in print, and conse- 
quently their progress was slow. As 
they reached the bridge of San Thorn- 
ton Wilder, they set foot simultane- 
ously on the passageway. Oooops.... 

Zowie!!! 


PART FIVE: PERHAPS AN 
INTENTION 


I shall spare you Brother Riddell’s 
generalizations. They are always with 
us. His book being done was promptly 
declared heretical, and it was ordered 
to be publicly roasted, along with its 
author. As he was being led from his 
cell, strange thoughts passed through 
his mind. “Even now,” he thought, 
“almost no one remembers George 
Jean Esteban and Dona Fanjfie and 
Uncle Tullio and Don Vechten and 
little E. but myself. And when I die 
these five and perhaps many others. 
will be entirely forgotten. All these 
shall perish with me. It is the least 
I can do for Literature.” 

And so he called twice upon San 
Thornton Wilder. and leaning upon 
a little flame he smiled and died. 
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You Can Find All of the 
Genuine Pleasure of 


Pipe Smoking— | | 


Fill in the coupon below and we 
will send you a generous ack- 
age of Old Briar Tobacco. Then 
light up your pipeful and draw 
in that cool, extra smooth to- 
bacco fragrance that is making 
so many men say—Old Briar is 
bringing to them all of the gen- | 
uine pleasure, comfort and 
cheer of pipe smoking. 











TEN TO TWELVE 


| THe FLorsHeimM SHOE Company - 
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FLORSHEIM 
Sport Shoes 


Styled correctly for the man who wishes to dress appropri- 


ately for sports events and for warm weather. Choice 
leathers, in contrasting colors, with FLORSHEIM superior 


styling and fine workmanship . . . for the man who cares: 


THE PAR - Style M-301—t1N on HLack 


Booklet "“Stryies of tHe Times’ on Reqnest 


CHICAGO 
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Briar 


4 <gN TOBACCO 
\ oe. 3% "The best 
Ng : 

Ta pipe smoke 

<j ever made!” 





25¢ size 
Only the highest quality tobaccos, 
entrusted to experts with years of 
scientific knowledge in the art of mel- 
lowing and blending, go into Old | 
Briar Tobacco. And quantity produc- 
tion makes it possible at such a mod- 
erate price. 

In sizes at 25c, 50c, $1 and $2 


Of All the Pleasures Man Enjoys 
Pipe Smoking Costs the Least 





United States Tobacco Company 
Richmond, Va., U.S. A. 


e 
Special Offer 
Send 10c—coin or stamps—for | 
postage, mailing expense and tax, and 
we will send you a generous package 
of Old Briar Tobacco — enough for 
several hours of complete enjoyment. 


Tear out and Mail with coin or stamps to: 
PIPTT TTT I IT Ii ri iitiliiiiiiiiid 
United States Tobacco Company, V.F. 6-28 
Richmond, Va., U.S. A. 


Print Name 





Address 
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- FLANUuL Fett Hats. 





Dignity, smartness, and an assurance 
of being correctly hatted, are yours 
with these fine quality Sunfast Flanul 
Felts. We present the newest styles 
and colors for you to choose from. 


For Sale at 


Fifth Ave. B. ALTMAN & CO. New York 


and other exclusive shops in principal cities 


. Made by Sunfast Hats, Incorporated, Danbury, Conn. ‘ 
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~Surot Satin Prints ~ 
—an original French interpretation of the 
futuristic art in Cravat wear for Summer. 


Subtly colored prints on white and pastel 
shaded Satin with a sheen that not only 


| reflects each fleeting ray of light but also 


reflects the spirited judgment of the man 
who matches an airy summer attire with 
a correct Orlano Cravat. 

Hand-tailored $2.00 


on sale at W’ ALLACH BROS., New York, Brooklyn, Newark 
and at other better Men’s Shops... Look for the Orlano Label 


cS = & 


HAND-MADE CRAVATS 
Made by the makers of Orlano Mufflers 
GUEST NECKWEAR CO., ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 
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GOLF SHOES 
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Style 645 
White Buct 
With | k 


“I'm hitting *°em farther 


to the pin; Tm sinking longer putts—”. 





















and straighter; 


golfers gather. 


That’s what 


sure stance 


made 
the solid comfort of perfect fit... 


“Twin-Grips” 


my greatest 
Handicap! 


I'm chipping 
And so on, 


do for your game. They 
certain by their firm grip on earth or turf... 
the consciousness of 











‘I’ve Overcome 


poo 


‘em dead 
wherever 


mean a 


a style 


that is the perfect complement to the smartest sports garb. Their 


spikes will not work loose, 


Armour, 
among the 


Cooper. 
thousands of pros 


cannot punch thru. 


Espinosa, Klein, Turnesa 


“Twin-Grips”. 


Available 


ers, None 


in a wide choice of stvles and leath 


vith rubber soles if you prefer them, 


and Diegel are 
and amateurs who depend on 


Your request sent to Golf Department, 60 Melcher Street, Boston, 


will bring a folder on other “ 


NEW YORK 
. Ma 


roadway 


RETAIL SHOPS 
DETROIT 
mn Ave 230-234 Michigan Ave. 
iwa 





1843 
CLEVELAND 
BROOKLYN 1959-1945 E. 9th St. 
367 Fulton St MILWAUKEE 
8 Wisconsin Ave. 
BOSTON ST. LOUIS 
912 W ton St. Browning, King & Co, 
Y16-918 Olive St. 
PHILADELPHIA ee 
100 S lt St principal cities 


Twin-Grip” models 


CHICAGO 
106 Mich 
>S. Dearborn St. 


gan Ave. (S.) 


Also 


Browning, King & Co. 
Monroe & Wabash Ave. 
—e APOLIS 
3 uth 7th St. 

ST. PAUL 
Robert St. 
KANSAS CITY 
Walnut St. 

SEATTLE 
1214 Fourth Ave. 


Ralph Barton’s 


VANITY FAIR 


Universal Scoreboard 


(Continued from page 118) 


pions, 1927. (Yale 
Inpicatror 50: ail cross country 
team champions, 1927. (Penn State) 
Inpicator 51: College golf team cham- 
pions, 1927, (Princeton) 
Inpicator 52: College lacrosse cham- 
(Johns Hopkins) 
Inpicator 53: College polo champions, 
1927. (Yale) 
Ixpicator 54: College rifle shooting 
champions, 1927. (Norwich) 
Ixpicator 55: College 
ons, 1927. 
Inpicator 56: College tennis champi- 
ons, 1927. (Texas) 
Inpicator 57: College track and field 
champions, 1927. (Stanford) 
Inpicator 58: A war cloud. Pin on 
map over that point over which war 
clouds are hovering most threaten- 
ingly (at present Lithuania). 


pions, 1927, 


soccer champi- 
(Princeton) 


By making one’s own indicators, any 
number of records may be kept on the 
map or in the columns of figures, such 
as prospects in a traveling salesman’s 
territory, the population of Java, the 
mean annual rainfall in inches, the 
hottest and coldest days in a given 
month (write the month on the indica- 
tor), telephone (write the 
exchange on the indicator), the year’s 
takings or losses in business, the num- 
ber of motor 
the number of lip sticks, or their 
length laid end to end, consumed by 
one’s wife or best girl in a year, the 
number of light years to the nearest 
star, or anything, even to the hairs 
of one’s head, that is reckoned in 


numbers 


grade crossing accidents, 


numbers. 
Standing records and champions to be 
written in the blanks. 


TENNIS CHAMPIONS: 

Davis Cup: France. 

Wightman Cup: United States. 

National U. S. turf court singles: 
5. R. Lacoste. 

Turf court doubles: W. T. Tilden and 
F. T. Hunter. 

Indoor singles: J. Borotra. 

Indoor doubles: J. Borotra and J. 
Brugnon. 
Intercollegiate 

Texas. 
Intercollegiate doubles: 


singles: W. Allison, 
singles: W. Allison 


J. Van Ryn 


and K. Appel, Princeton. 

Clay court singles: W. T. Tilden. 

Clay court doubles: J. Hennessey and 
L. Williams. 

Women singles: Miss Helen Wills. 

Women doubles: Mrs. K. McK. God. 
free and Miss E. Harvey. 

Mixed doubles: Miss E. Bennett and 
H. Cochet. 

Indoor women singles: Mrs. Wightman, 

Indoor women doubles: Mrs. Wight. 
man and Mrs. Jessup. 


SCORES OF CHIEF FOOTBALL 

GAMES in 1927 

Army 14 — Navy 9. 

Army 6 — Yale 10. 

Cornell 0 — Pennsylvania 35. 

Harvard 0 — Yale 14. 

Harvard-Princeton and Lafayette. 
Pennsylvania games not played. 


Princeton 6 — Yale 14. 
GOLF CHAMPIONS: 


National U. S. open: T. Armour. 

Amateur: R. T. Jones. 

Women’s amateur: Mrs. M. Horn. 

Western open: W. Hagen. 

Western amateur, men: B. Stein. 

Western amateur, women: Mrs. H. 
Pressler. 

Metropolitan amateur, men: E. Driggs, 

Metropolitan amateur, women: Miss 
M. Orcutt. 

Massachusetts amateur: E. E. Lowery. 

Trans-Mississippi: J. Gordon. 

Southern: H. Ehle. 

Eastern women’s: Miss G. Collett. 

British amateur: W. Tweddell. 

British open: R. T. Jones. 


BOXING CHAMPIONS: 

Heavyweight: Gene Tunney. 

Lightheavyweight: Tommy Loughran. 

Middleweight: Mickey Walker. 

Welterweight: Joe Dundee. 

Lightweight: Sammy Mandell. 

Featherweight: Benny Bass. 

Bantamweight: Bud Taylor (N. B.A. 
Champ.) 

Flyweight: Fidel La Barba. 

1924 OLYMPIC GAMES SCORES: 

United States: 94. 

France: 64. 

Sweden: 44%. 

Great Britain 41%, 

Finland: 34 


THE TURF: Winner Weight Time Value 
Belmont Stakes Chance Shot 126 2.32% $60,910 
Preakness Stakes Bostonian 126 2.0134 53,100 
Coffroth Handicap Sir Harry 103 2.0334 84,400 
Hopeful Stakes Brooms 115 1.20 65,450 
Kentucky Derby Whiskery 126 2.06 51,025 
Futurity Stakes Anita Peabody 124 ere 91,790 
Pimlico Futurity Glade 114 1.414 54,420 
Epsom Derby Call Boy 2; 3424 é 


Grand Prix de Paris Fiterari 


exceeds 133,000 
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60,910 
53,100 
84,400 
65,450 
51,025 
91,790 
54,420 
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DREAMS COME TRUE* 


Lync on your back in the warm June sun- 
light, haven’t you watched hawks wheeling 
lazily in the sky, and dreamed of some me- 
chanical creature to lift you from earth and 
carry you wherever you commanded? . . . 
Or, lying in warm sand, lulled by the murmur 
of sea waves, haven’t you watched with young 
eyes shaded the drift of white clouds, wishing 
you could drift with them, over the earth, 
over the sea, captain of a silver-winged ship in 
the heavens ? 

No thinking man will scorn these imagin- 
ings of boyhood. For man’s inventions are 
almost always a crystallization of the dreams 
of youth. Horseless wagons, boats to sail in 
the depths of the sea, engines to make ships 
move without wind or oars, kites and balloons 
to find the freedom of the sky... youth 
knew all these things long before man put 
them to hard use! 

Could anything be more fabulous than this 
dream of the boy come true? The giant ma- 
chine soaring high above the earth . . . lighter 
than the butterfly more free than the 
wheeling hawk . . . faster than the wind. 
Moving wherever the hand of man directs! 


And who is guiding it along the airways 
above the clouds? 

Modern youth! 

The dreaming boys of today are looking 
into the blue of the sky with clearer vision to 
a world we will not know. 

This year more than 100,000 are par- 
ticipating in the airplane-model competition 
conducted by The American Boy Magazine. 

. . Recently a thirteen-year-old girl 
flew a plane, unaided, hundreds of miles 
across country to call upon her grandmother. 

And the airplane factories and schools 
are experiencing a steady siege of boys 
and young men who not only wish to fly, 
but who want to build planes, to design en- 
gines, to study and develop new systems of 
transportation. 

At the Ford Airport, in Dearborn, since 
last June there has been an endless procession 
of children and young men and women bring- 
ing their elders with them to experience the 
thrill and safety of winged flight. More than 
nineteen thousand passengers took sightsee- 
ing trips over Detroit in a single season, in 


This 


greater security than in a limousine. 


year the number will be considerably more, 
for the Ford Airport is now recognized as a 
great center for commercial flying. 

Everyone whose business is influenced by 
production, transportation and changing 
trends in merchandising should recognize by 
now that aviation has definitely entered its 
second great phase. The first phase was de- 
velopment of the machine. The second phase 
is development of transportation systems over 
which the machine will be used! 

Flying men are all now thinking in terms 
of transportation. The Air Mail is already 
Vhile Ford 
planes alone have carried to date more than 
These 
great tri-motored planes are the express cars 
and Pullmans of the sky, planned (with all 
the resources of the Ford organization to 


covering 25,000 miles daily. 


a million pounds of useful freight. 


command) years in advance of normal 


development. 





*Sixty-eight years ago the German artist, Lenbach, 

painted this shepherd boy, lying on his back in the 

summer sun, watching butterflies floating against 

the blue sky above, dreaming unutterable dreams 
. . sixty-eight years ago. 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY 
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something 
was wrong with 
collar-pins 


sports and 
travel 





ve and semi-kit Zinp-O-Grips meet the exacting demands of golfers 
usiasts and are seen wherever smart people gather. 
age of matchless utility is ideal for every travel purpose 





THEY were made of gold. This light-weight lugea 
"= . . nd expresses the ultimate in convenience and carrying capacity. 

They were called by an- ~ Zipp: O-Grips m ade of Pros e finest leathers and materials may be had in a variety 

other name. But actually 


and feature the quick opening and secure closing 
they were nothing but glo- 





res show a wide range of Zipp-O-Grips retailing 


7 aia ‘ Send for illustrated book 
rified safety pis. They and name of store nearest ain 

y akeshifts that 
ee MAX DAMM COMPANY, Inc. | 
jabbed men’s necks—that 88 St. Francis Street, Newark, N. J. Dept. F 





riddled soft collars with 
holes. Rather than fumble 
with them, millions of men 
wore soft collars unevenly 
and untidily. 





Swank has all the smart- 
ness of a collar-pin. It 
looks like a pin, but isn’t. 

It can’t spear necks nor 
make holes in collars. It 
is adjusted quickly, accu- 
rately, evenly. Made in | 
gold-filled and solid gold. 
In plain and engraved de- 
signs. Priced from 50c to 
$5, at your jeweler’s or 


aoe (7 enuine | 
upern atural” 
| 











SWAN K 
looks like a pin, but isn’t an aim as 


Fashion now says — 
| WeaR A Panama Har. 


We suggest you buy a genuine “SUPERNATURAL” Panama 
because of its supreme style, soft finish and the comfort and 
satisfaction it will give you. 








Kum-a-part Cuff Buttons are 
helping 10.000,000 men to 
dress smartly as well as in- 
formally. They’re the neat- 
est, quickest, most conve- 
nient cuff buttons there are! 


Good stores sell these hats with pride. 


ECUADORIAN PANAMA HAT COMPANY 
Trade Mork 297-303 Mercer Street New York, N.Y. 
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VANITY FAIR 











Over?... 
Out?...Up? 


Ane YOU going over to 
Europe? To the Pyrenees 
for riding, climbing, golf 
on the highest course you 
ever played .. . Biarritz at 
one end of those grand old 
saw-toothed peaks, the Ri- 
viera at the other. ... To 
Paris for clothes? .... To 
Deauville for a mad, mad 
week? 

Are you going over to 
England? For the London 
season, when no frock is 
too formal, no budget too 
big. . . . For Ascot week, 
and a leisurely motor tour 
after? 


Or will you go out, in- 
stead of over? Out to Cal- 
ifornia ... to the National 
Parks, all spotted with won- 
ders, guides, bears, adven- 
tures ... to the Canadian 
Rockies, with glaciers for 
breakfast, new trails all 
day, mile-deep sleep at 
night? 

Or will you go up? To 
New England, where the 
roads are silk, and the 
chowder calls, and the golf 
is so good it ought to be 
framed. To Quebec, where 
Old France came, and for- 
got to go back? To the 
Poconos? 


Or are you one of those diffi- 
cult souls who wants to go... 
but where? Scan the pages of 
the Condé Nast Travel Di- 
rectory, and you'll see a whole 
chorus of places just yearn- 
ing to give you the time of 
your life! Pick one, and go to 
it... with our blessing. 


...and when writing to ad- 
vertisers mention where you 
saw the advertisement, please 
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Enchantment, luxury, com- 
fort: imprisoned in No. 4711 
Bath Salts; magically released 
as you spray a redolent half- 
handful into your waiting tub! 
The water is gratefully soft; 
your skin retains its youthful 
glow and smoothness; and 
fatigue yields to a new vitality. 
No. 4711 may be had in ten 
fashionable odors. 





Made in U.S. A. by 
Mulhens & Kropff, Inc. 
25 W. 45th Street 
New York 
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JAEGER: 


8 DAY TIMEPIECES 


USED AS 
REGULAR 
EQUIPMENT 


BY 
THE MASTER 
BUILDERS 


OF 


THE MOTOR 


CAR WORLD 





JAEGER WATCH COMPANY 
New Yor« City 
GENEVA 


LONDON PARIS 




















LAST 
CALL! 


aNy of the camps 
M are full now! With 
a disappointed waiting 
list of those whose minds 
took too long to make up 
... like yours. There are 
still a few vacancies scat- 
tered over the country, to 


be sure... but where? 
Enter Vanity Fair, 
knowing all the camps, 


the specialties and.prices 
of each, the ones where 
cancellations have oc- 
curred in favour of Eu- 
rope or the family coun- 
try place, so that an 
extra application will go 
to just the camp it should. 

Let us save your rep- 
utation for hundred-per 
cent efficiency as father, 
mother, uncle, aunt or 
whatever your — status 
(other than that of an 
intelligent reader of 
Vanity Fair) by putting 
































AN EXACTING ART 


The Vogue of Shirts with Collars to match 
has greatly enlarged our Business due to 
(oleh ame-WeyUbtaq'amm comms o)(-7-\-\-mm toms) ob ba ams ab taatel-aur-v evel 
in the Exacting Art of Collar Making. 


We are pleased to make up Sample Shirts. 














The fea s Tobacco Shop 
at 55 W St. Le ndon, near 
l Gire us. 





| tied strange to see 

some men who would 
|never offer any cigar of 
lesser quality than an im- 
ported Havana—bidding 
| friends fill their pipes with 
| indifferent tobaccos! Yet 
CRAVEN MIXTURE— 
finest of imported English 
‘pipe tobaccos—costs but 
' little more than the ordi- 
| nary variety. 








ANOTHER EXCLUSIVE FEATURE=-JAEGER SERVICE STATIONS ARE LOCATED ALL OVER THE WORLD | _CR VEN MIXTURE 
l \ ——s 


| a truly fine imported tobac- 
| co, first blended at the com- 
mand of the Third Earl of 
Craven in 1867—can now 
| be had at the better tobac- 
| conists in America and 
| Canada, too. For a liberal 
‘sample tin, send 10c in 
stamps to Carreras, Ltd., 


220 Fifth Ave., New York. 








reras, Ltd., 220 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 

1 I enclose 10¢ in stamps. 

Special sample tin of CRAVEN MIxTuRE. 


Send liberal 
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SORT the cars equipped 
with Body by Fisher pass be- 
fore your mind’s eye and you 
will at once recognize that 
they include the most beauti- 
ful and comfortable cars built 
today. So the question, ‘‘Is the 
body by Fisher?’’ has come to 
be the first one generally asked 


by buyers in every price class. 
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AT HENLEY... where 


the spectators 


Lady Nancy Doulton of Grosvenor Square. 


plexion, are admired everywhere she goes. 


tradition told 
stimulate and 
(and, we have 


purity ot this 


~. 
“ i Te er a lg 
a_i — — a 
me te 
T E PRIN v et 


social england tlocks tor the INnOst tashionable revatta ot the season, Ame ne 
that line the banks of the Thames one can easily distinguish that ardent sportswoman 
Her charming attire, her grace and the beauty of her c 

Nature smiled on Lady Nancy, they sav... and then 


her of one delicate, fragrant soap, Yardley’s Old English Lavender, that would cleanse, 


preserve the beauty of her skin better than any other. For since 1770 | lish women 
found, this is true of smart Parisian women, too) have entrusted thei s to the 
famous British toilet soap. The lingering lavender tragrance of this fine soap 
Lady Nancy has also found in the other Yardley products. England’s best, obtainable anywhere in America 
Soap ot the World,” box of three cakes St, OF 2hC the cake; Lavender Pert mc, 2 race 


“The Luxury 


Powder, $1; Compact, $1. 


Bath Dusting 


New York; also Toronto and 


Yardley’s Old English | 


PS re ee - ‘ Pe ae Le a ee mete } — : ss de ch "tric ae 1 le 
25; Talc, soc; Sachet Tablets, 25c; Shampoo, 1 5c the cartridge; Bath Salts; 31; 
Powder, S1.s0. Yardlev, 8 New Bond Street, London; 15-19 Madi Square 


Paris. Out of a he PONCE TG GUE C: 7 NEE ve has CTeT?r. 
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DAVID WARFIELD 


Noted Star of the Stage 


writes: 


“Among other things, when young 
actors come to me for advice, I always 
say, ‘Take care of your voice, culti- 
vate it—and watch your smoking.’ 
Usually they eye the cigarette in my 
hand with some suspicion. And then, 
I offer them a Lucky Strike — a ciga- 
rette I smoke freely, and have yet to 
feel the slightest effect on my throat. 
I’ve been told that toasting does that 
for this cigarette. When I smoke 
‘Luckies’ my throat is beautifully 
clear and unirritated.”’ 


aris fe Ly 
“It’s toas tec 


No Throat Irritation No Cough 








